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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

IK ventunng upon a new enterprise, and especially in the publioatien 
of a new joumal for educators, it is important to make sure that such 
an enterprise will be worth the effort of those who are coinmitting 
themselves to it and worth the time of its contemplated readers With 
the numerous joumalB available it is hi^ly pertinent to examine 
meticulously the field to ascertain whether a new journal is necessary. 
hTothiug short of necessity warrants the publication of n new magazine 
devoted to the theory and practice of education. Is there such warrant 
for Tfee Journal of EducaHonal Sociology f 
The editors and backers of this magazine answer this question in 
the affirmative. There are several reasons for this answer. First, 
while there are a number of magazines that accept articles devoted to 
sociology in its application to education, no one magazine is devoted 
exclusively to that field The sociological aspect of education cannot 
he properly represented without the emphasis that will come from, a 
journal devoted to educational sociology. Second, sociology is a new 
science in the process of development, and already there is a body of 
material, essential to educational reconstruction and practice, which 
18 not available to the educator. The only adequate way of making 
this material available, is to have an organ devoted exclusively to the 
field. Third, sociology as a science like psychology ia fundamental in 
its application to the whole educational process. The sociological 
science is essential for the determination of educational polloies, in 
adequately determining the subject matter to be taught in the schools, 
in fonnulating methods of teaching, in providing for the school and 
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claasroom organization, and in measuring the results of educational 
endeavor; in fact, there is no phase of educational practice that can 
be properly conceived without the application of the principles of 
Booiology* Fourth, the recent development of educational psychology 
and its application to education has turned the attention of educators 
from the more fundamental purposes of education to certain outcomes 
in themselves desirable, but they are partial and their emphasis has 
developed a one-sided educational practice This one-sided practice, 
moreover, needs to bo corrected by the application of the science of 
flooiology to education. 

The last of these reasons wo regard as the most significant, and while 
we have no conflict with educational psychology, and wc appreciate 
the essential service that it has rendered to education, wc are firmly 
convinced of the necessity of correcting certain educational tendencies 
growing out of exclusive psychological emphasis by the application of 
sociology to the whole educational procosB Let us examine, for illus¬ 
tration of this point, the application of sociology to educational meas¬ 
urement—the field m which psychology has. made its most notable 
advances in its application to education Psychology has given ua 
the intelligence and achievement tests and these tests have been rou- 
tinized to tbe point where they are now need in every progressive school 
system. Departments m the public school systems of the country have 
been developed for the administration and supervision of these testa 
in the school room, Schools now not only seek to determine the native 
capacity of children, but to discover the achievement of the pupils in 
the conventional subjects, to base the instruction upon their findings, 
and to measure the result of progress at stated periods during the 
school year. 

The sociologist, however, is convinced of the inadequacy of this 
procedure The sociologist is concerned with the development and 
measurement of totally different outcomes than those developed and 
measured by the tools that psychology has developed. The educational 
sociologist, like the educational paycliologiat, is concerned with behavior 
changes But the behavior with which the sociologist is concerned 
is that which relates itself to the social life The sociologist is con¬ 
cerned with education as on instrument for effecting behavior changes 
in the individual m this social relations; that is, in hia family, in his 
groups, in Ms play and recreation, and in his civic relationships, etc. 
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I urthermore, the sociologist la oencernGd with creating community 
changes and community practices and methods of discovering to what 
extent school instniction may effect such changes. Therefore, in so 
far as the measurement of attainment m conventional school subjects 
are likewise measures of the social chrngos, well and good. But are 
they measures of the changes effected in the individual in hxa com¬ 
munity relations or are they measures of changes effected in tlio com¬ 
munity through education ? No one knows. These tests cannot meas- 
ure the moat desirable changes sought through education, that is, 
changes in social behavior. 

One of the problems of educational sociology, therefore, is to develop 
means for determining social changes through education, and to place 
the emphasis upon the subject matter of the cumctdum, the method 
of school instruction and the school organisation for the purpose of 
bringing about changes in social behavior. The problem her© indicated 
merely suggests one task of educational sociology. The Journal of 
Educational Sociology is launched for the purpose of giving this 
emphasis. It is therefore a journal designed to serve every one con¬ 
cerned with education. Its purpose is to serve both the theory and 
practice of education in its social implicationa. 

K a p. 
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SOOIOLOQIOAL BASIS' OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OURBIOULTIM 

E. GEORGS PAYNE 
New York Univerflity 

In 1923 before the College Teachera of Education I presented data 
indicating the requirements for graduation from normal Bchools and 
teachers colleges preparing teachers for BCfrvico in the elementary 
schools. A sumninry of these facts is significant for this discussion ^ 
At that tune there was complete failure of teacher training insti¬ 
tutions to attempt a rational haais for currioula construction There 
has been some change, but no radical readjustment since 1923, Among 
transcripts of credits of the graduates of two year training courses 
coming to my attention at that time, one which was typical of the insti¬ 
tutions m one part of tho country indicated that the graduate had taken 
a program consisting of eighty recitation hours in psychology, one 
hundred in logic, forty in school management, eighty in the history of 
education, twelve hundred in special methods in elementary school sub¬ 
jects, and five hundred in practice teaching A similar transcript from 
a normal school in a city of 300,000 inhabitants presented one thousand 
hours of practice teaching, eighty m psychology, one hundred and 
sixty m pedagogy, twenty in school management, and seven hundred 
and forty in 8X>ecial methods in the elementary school subjects The 
first of these transcripts was from a state normal school and the second 
from a city normal school and both required these courses with no 

1 Educational Monographa, Studies in Education, No XII, 1023, pp 33 34 
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choice for any of the students entering as teachers into any one of the 
eight grades of elementary school semce. 

Note the nature of these two programs, The first required 1700 
recitation hours, either in practice or the study of methods and devices, 
120 hours in subjects limnediately related to the problem of teaching 
and 180 houra that bore only indirectly, if at all, on the problem of 
teaching. No attention was given to subject-matter. The second pro 
gram required 1740 hours of practice teaching, methods and devices, 
and 260 in principles underlying the practices. No subject-mattor 
required. These courses represent one extreme of practice in the train¬ 
ing of elementary school teachers and indicate that the makers of these 
curricula had pretty definitely in mind one objective; namely, skill 
in school room practice They aimed at as nearly as possible per¬ 
fection of the devices and methods at present in vogue in their com¬ 
munities and in the schools for which they wore training. They took 
no account of the needs of behavior changes in the children, that these 
aspiring teachers were to instruct. 

The other extreme is represented by a transcript which included 
the academic subjects of solid geometry, college algebra, and trigonom¬ 
etry, Livy and Tacitus, modem languages, European history, with 
educational subjects as follows: the history of education, psychology, 
school management, general method, and a half dozen houra of practice 
teaching No courses in special methods and no subject-matter courses 
that would bear in the least upon the problem of the elementaly cur¬ 
riculum were included. The fact that graduates of this normal school 
began teaching in the small town and rural schools did not affect the 
character of the curriculum in the least The course seems to be the 
vestigial remains of a nineteenth century educational philosophy, the 
academic practices of that century, and is designed to fit any condition. 
The training presumably was kept so general that the graduates would 
not be handicapped by the training received in any position to which 
they might aspire. Such a program could perhaps not be found in a 
normal school or teachers college today. It is characteristic of the 
training m many of the academic colleges from which 16% of the 
product enter the elementary and Bocondary school service. 

In the Twenty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education I pointed out another fact of aignificauce about 
the conservatism of institutions engaged in the work of teacher train- 
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ing.® This study showed that normal schools did not regard the 
problem of accident prevention as one coining within the scope of 
teacher training. 

It is interesting and instructive to note the practice of the public 
schools of the country as indicating what school men, facing the edu¬ 
cational problem in their communities thought of it and to compare 
their practice with the institutions that are training teachers for the 
public schools, A questionnaire was sent out by the writer as Chairman 
of the Education Section of the National Safety Council m 1923. 
The questionnaire was sent to the cities of the United States with 
a population of more than ten thousand. Two hundred ninety replies 
were returned in time to be included in the report * Summarized, 
they are as follows: 

I Schools with safety instruction 

a Introduced slb a part of the curriculum ... .. Hd 

b As a special subject . * 34 

c Both QS a spocial subject and as a part of curriculum 38 
d, Incidental . ... ... 61 

266 
19 
5 

Total nil schools , .... . , 200 

The statement Introduced as a part of the curriculum ” was 
explained to mean that accident prevention was regarded as an objec¬ 
tive of the whole curriculum and each subject and activity should 
make its appropriate contribution to the realization of the objective. 
That iB, safety should be taught through language, civics, etc. 

The interest thug manifested by the superintendents in accident 
prevention and the extemt to which they had already incorporated in¬ 
struction in the cunueulum, indicates that they are far in advance 
of the institutions that are training teachers, in recognizing the need 
of instruction in accident prevention as a fundamental objective of the 
curriculum The comparison of the result of these two questionnaires, 
together with the expression on the part of a large number of super¬ 
intendents that now teachers are not sufficiently conscious of the acci¬ 
dent situation as a social problem and are unable adequately to perform 

a Twonty-Afth Yearbook of fcho National Society for tbo Study of Education, Part 
IX, pp 310 311 

^See "We and Our Health/' Book TV, by Payne and McCarthy, up 144 145 


Total 

II SclioolB without Bafoty inatruction 
III Ueplv uitiioiit information on this point 
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tlie requirements of the curnculuin, indicates that educational insti- 
tutiona responsible for the training of teachers have not fully faced 
their reaponaibilties with reference to the accident situation in the 
United StateS; os determined by the needs of the schools as now oper¬ 
ated The normal schools have not conceived the idea of taking the 
leadership in the formulation of a program for dealing with this 
problem 

From these data presented we may safely conclude that iustitu- 
tiona for the training of teachers have been influenced very largely 
by the past history of education and not by the present needs of social 
adjustment m formulating and carrying out their programs, Our 
thesis is that the needs of the present social life and adjustment must 
be the determining factor in the construction of curricula for the train¬ 
ing of teachers of the present generation Furthermore that we must 
set ourselves to the task of developing a new technique that will insure 
proper empbaais upon social needs and aspirations in school cuTxioula. 

The elaboration of this thesis requires an examination of the essen¬ 
tial factors in the present sooial order. It is commonplace to call 
attention to the fact that social changes have been taking place in a 
revolutionary fashion in the past half century It is however worthy 
of note that in the social change critical maladjustments have developed 
that can be correctedj if at all, only through school education and that 
the leadership in the correction of these maladjnstments must be placed 
m the hands of those fundamentally responsible for what goes on in 
the school room,—the institutions responsible for the training of teach¬ 
ers Sociologists long since have noted that society moves forward 
irregularly and the lack of uniformity in progress creates maladjust¬ 
ments and needs of readjustments. This has been particularly true 
in the past half century. The marked advances or changes that have 
taken place have been on the one hand in the advance of scientific 
knowledge as applied to living, commerce and industry and on the 
other, to the complexity of life relationships, that is, housing, trans¬ 
portation, communication, leisure and the like But these advances 
have taken place without appropriate changes in social behavior; that 
IS, changes in behavior patterns. In other words we have a " social 
lag ’’ The immediate problem of education is that of taking up the 
social slack, created by the nature of the changing social order, This 
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is not the only problem but the biggest problem of present day 
education- 

The limitationa of this paper do not permit an adequate develop¬ 
ment of this thesis and we must therefor© content ourselves ^ith a 
brief illustration or two, that will indicate the point of view. One 
of the best illustrations of the failure of educators to incorporate the 
results of scientific development into social behavior through an ade¬ 
quate school program may be found in the field of health education. 
In 1876 Louis Pasteur had demonstrated the facts concerning the 
spread of disease. He had clearly proved that disease does not orig¬ 
inate spontaneously. He had proved that germ life, bacteria and 
protozoa, do not develop out of nothing and are not created by the 
will of Providence foi the purpose of punishing recalcitrant indi¬ 
viduals who transgressed His will In a word he demonstrated that 
at least a large number of diseases are infectious and are caused by 
the spread of germs through natural means; such as food, dnnk, air, 
contact, and other similar means of infection. This demonstration 
laid the basis for the control of numerous diseases such as typhoid, 
malaria, yellow fever, tuberculosis and other scourges bringing with 
them unhappiness and disaster 

What now happened to this body of scientific kiiowleilge? Scien¬ 
tifically minded men became active and set about to discover the means 
and the specifi^e ways of disease transmission. They went luither and 
began to mooriiorate into legislation means for the control of disease 
Under their influence departments of public health were cre¬ 
ated These have done their work effectively in the control of eoni- 
municablo disease As a result, we have witnessed the rapid decline 
of the deatli rate, and of infant mortality, and the general improve' 
ment of health No chapter of history is more sensational or thrilling 
than that dealing with the scientific control of disease through the 
purification of water supply, thiough supervision of the food siij>pl^, 
through mnoculation, and bv other means which have been used 

So much for that But what have tlie educators done with this bodv 
of knowledge? When we go through the text books, the school pro¬ 
grams, the cumculiim studies wo find that to all appearance odncator^ 
have been largely unconscious of these scientific changes Schools 
retain even to the present time physiologies which take little account 
of scientific changes Other texts show little influence of modem health 
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development. Histories, geographies, language texts, etc, although 
considerably ^mfluenced by other matteis in which educators have 
been interested, show little trace of the social demands that have been 
created by the remarkable advance of preventive medicino and the 
needs of constructive health practice. 

This general statement may also bo confirmed by reference to sev¬ 
eral surveys made in recent years. The Gai^ survey by the Federal 
Clnldren^a Bureau dealing with 6015 children of proacliool ago indi¬ 
cates an almost universal violation among these children and tlieir 
families of common health practices relating to food, exercise, sleep, 
and the other essentials of healthful living. The results of this sur¬ 
vey have been confirmed by my surveys in St. Xouis, Texas, and Hew 
York City, and yet when we examine the school program, and particu¬ 
larly the programs of the institutions concerned with the training of 
teachers, almost no account is taken of the health needs of the children 
and adults of the country as displayed in these surveys Numerous 
examples might be cited. In a New York comimimty m which a 
survey showed that 95% of the children were suffering from incipient 
Tickets and facing the dire consequences of this itimecessary disease, 
a teacher of a seventh grade sub-novmal group was found to bo teaching 
the skeleton, the framework of the body, the muscles, the processes 
of digestion, and devoting one week to a study of neurones. This 
moreover was the sum total of the health instruction in that class In 
spite of recent efforts to give more adequate attention to the health 
needs of children, this case is certainly not unusual. As a matter of 
fact it represents the type of the knowledge acquired concerning the 
human body and its needs in many of our normal schools. 

We are not simple enough to assume that the schools can accomplish 
everything that is proposed m the way of social reform, but certainly 
it is not too much to assume that if the educators of the country had 
been concerned with the school as an instrument for changing social 
behavior, the body of acientific knowledge together with the habits 
and attitudes that should have been changed in the population to 
conform to the developing knowledge relating to healthful living 
Would have become long since functional in the life of the present 
generation. As a matter of fact our educational theory and practice 
havo not been eoncemed at all with the type of knowledge, habits, and 
attitudes that would affect scxiial behavior. 
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The result of this failure on the part of the schools, moreover, 
delayed the begmnmg of active efforts for the purification of tEe 
water supply on a large scale until the beginning of the twentieth 
century, it delayed the pasteurization of milk until toward the end 
of the first decade of the twentieth century, and the care of foods till 
somewhat later. As a matter of fact those practices essential in the 
promotion of health have been by no means universally adopted, and 
the spread of knowledge leading to their adoption has been affected 
chiefly by other agencies than tho schools. Even in spite of the work 
of other agencies not primarily concerned with education, the schools 
are not now performing the work essential either to community or to 
individual health practices. Health instruction is not given a serious 
place in the schools. Educators have tardily followed the lead of other 
agencies, and usually upon the insistence of tho other agencies to give 
their attention to tho body of scientific knowledge that requires at the 
present a transformation of social behavior, particularly health 
behavior 

Tho development of scientific knowledge represents one aspect of 
the social development behind which social behavior has lagged. The 
other equally startUng advance and tho one we wish to use as an 
illustration here, is the material aspect of our civilization, the inven¬ 
tions and their application to modern living Tho mero mention of 
a few of these is sufficient for our purposes Among the most signifi¬ 
cant are those affecting means of coimnuiiication, lapid tiansportation, 
local, national and even international, and the conditions of living 
resulting fiom these developments 

Let US take a simple illustration, tlie automobile The automobile 
13 a twentieth centuiy product It has become an essential of present 
day life within the past fifteen years. The activities of society could 
no more be earned on without this instrument today than they could 
without street cars, subways or the elevated Take away either and 
immediately uiban life would have to ho levolutionizcd Fifteen 
years ago, however, the automobile was not a significant featiue of 
our life There were fewer than a million altogether in tho countiy, 
and accidents from automobiles aoldoni ocGuire<l. Today we kill 
23,000 people annually and severely injure a half million more This 
slaughter of tlie innocent is unnecessary It results from tho develop¬ 
ment of an instrument, a necessity of modern life, but one that is 
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11118111 ted to our present mode of behavior,—our laiowledge, habite and 
attitudes. We have definite expenments indicating that attention to 
the accident situation in the school curriculum would not only facilitate 
the raastery of the subject matter of the present curriculum but ^Yould 
actually m a large measure prevent accidents among the children and 
adults of the conununity. In spite of the fact that demonstrative 
experiments were carried out along this lino nine year ago and books 
and magazine articles were devoted to the character and results of the 
demonstrations, as expenments in curriculum reconatruotion, it was 
only a year ago that one of our leading curriculum makers stated 
publicly that he had just discovered that accident prevention was a 
problem of the curriculum and must be taken into account in an 
adequate curriculum readjustment 
Another case equally in point is the health situation growing out 
of the kind of life induced by the conditions that have developed in 
urban communities incident to the changed social and material rela¬ 
tionships, the method of food supply, the individualization of the 
family, the crowded commercial activities in the streets, the absence of 
playgrounds, etc. The most exaggerated case m the country is per¬ 
haps the Harlem district in Now York Oity. We havo here an urban 
crowded community. In the food stores, delicatessens, groceries, and 
bake shops of the community there are hundreds of varieties of foods 
from which selection may be made and which requires intelligent selec¬ 
tion to secure a properly balanced diet There is no play space and 
the congested conditions of the streets makes play in them impossible. 
Here we have a totally new problem of social behavior. The type of 
life induced by the social conditions has developed a high lufant 
mortality rate, approximately 20% ; 95% of the children have incipient 
rickets. There is, however, actually no reason why adequate health 
and safety might not be maintained in this community, A high state 
of health and efficiency are maintained in other similar communities 
in New York City Efficiency under the conditions of life, howevei, 
requires a new mode of behavior that can only be insured through the 
schools and a new school program. Neither the normal schools nor 
the public schools of this community have been deeply oouoorncd with 
the health of its population. 

One other case in illustration must suffice. Pix>fe88or Thrasher has 
recently published his study of gang life in Chicago, the only soieii- 
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tific study of gangs so far mad© H© points out that 35,000 youth, 
10% of all boys lie tween the ages of ten and twenty years, are mem¬ 
bers of predatoiy gangs From this group of predatory gangs has 
developed in the past and is developing at the piesent the criminal 
undenvoild of Chicago To be dire various types* of social leaders are 
salvaged from these predatory groups, such as th>. ward loader in poli¬ 
tics and oven business and professional leaders. But tlie salvaging 
process so far ns it goes on la an incidental accompaniment of the 
social life and may be regarded as accidental The social settlements 
are responsible for the major part af the salvaging process so far aa 
It IS done The schools ceitaiuly have no part ni it. The schools, bo 
far as can be determined, ai*e unconscious of the nature of the problem 
or the means of its solution. Curriculum construction and reconstruc¬ 
tion goes merrily on without regard to this element in the social situa¬ 
tion and without regard for tho need of modifying the social behavior, 
the establishing of behavior patterns, the readjustment of social groups, 
and the substitution of activities that will provide for the needs satis¬ 
fied in these predatory groupings. 

Professor Thrasher localizes the problem definitely. He says: ^*Onc 
of the most important elements in the situation which promotes the 
free life of the gang is the failure of the immigrant to control his 
childien in Chicago Since about two-thirds of the parents of delin¬ 
quent boys in Chicago aio peasants from rural areas and villages in 
Eiiropo, it IS not strange that they do not know how to manage their 
rhildrou in such a new and totally different cnvnonuKMit Tt is not 
only true that the sclioob are no! conscious .d’ tL^ prulficm invoKoJ in 
this situation but the eluuacter of the school piognua iictiiall^> accentu¬ 
ates the problem of family control and causes famiU bieakdowns where 
they would not othoiwise occur 

Are we however justified in assuming that the institutions of tlu' 
country which provide the teaching staff arc not alive to these problems 
of social behavior so vital to the life of American communities^ Tins 
question can bo defimtolv aiisweicd in the affirmative A stiidv now 
in process by a graduate student m tho S(‘hool of Education in New 
York University has progicased lai enough to iiidieate that these insli- 
tutioiis are not smioiisly attacking the pioblom of health and the need-* 
of health education as the}^ have developed in Anieiicaii life A lecent 

^ “ Tlio Gang,” Y M Thrasher, University of Chicago Press, p 4H© 
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study of some five hundied institutions,* all ov most of 'whose graduates 
enter the profession of teaching, displays the fact that little or no 
effort 18 made through the curriculum of these institutions to ntt ick 
the social problems outlined in the present discussion, or to effect th^se 
changes in social behavior, the need for ivhich is indicated by Sich 
studies of social conditions as have been made to the present, It would 
obviously be unfair for me to say that the curricula of teacher tra rung 
schools fail in all respects to equip their output for the real job of 
education, that is modifying the social behavior of the pupils whom 
they teach. All that we can say is that so far as scientific studies of 
social needs have been made, no conscious effort is evident to set up a 
curriculum that would meet those needs If in spite of no co’iscious 
effort the curriculum does serve that purpose the result may be regarded 
as accidental. 

Finally what can we say of cumeulum making in general ? Perhaps 
we are justified in assuming that the unofficial claims of those respon¬ 
sible for the latest word on the eurricul'um—the Twenty-sixth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, is justified 
and that this publication represents wbat the so-called leading educators 
are thinking If so then we must conclude that the leading educators 
are not thinking at all of the most fundamental factors in curriculum 
reconstruction The limits of this paper will not permit a detailed 
discusion of this Yearbook. However, a careful oxainiiiation of it 
indicates that the writers are concerned with the mechanics of cur¬ 
riculum construction in teims of a psychological technique, and that 
the social needs have been almost wholly ignored Problems, funda¬ 
mental to education, such as are outlined in this paper, have not 
appeared in the consciousness of these writers. If they have, no evi¬ 
dence appears in this Yearbook to warrant a conclusion to that effect. 

A word must be said in conclusion concerning the problem of cur¬ 
riculum reconstruction in schools responsible for the training of our 
teaching staff. The educators in these institutions must cut loose from 
the present method of eurrieulum reconstruction; they must diagnose 
their problem m terms of the social needs and aspirations of their 
communities, and must begin a reconstruction of their programs m 
terras of those needs. 

'!Hnr\oy Leo, “The Status of Educational Sociology m Normal Schools, Teachers 
('olicpes .iiid UniverqUies ’’—New York University Press Book Store 
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IN, educational circles today the school curriculum is rapidly coming 
into,its inheritance. The fundamental importance of the program 
of studies is gradually receiving recognition, and within a decade we 
have seen the attention of students of education shift from the develop¬ 
ment of testa and scales with which to measure the products of matruo* 
tion over to a critical examination of the materials of instruction them¬ 
selves,^ More and more insistantly are we asking ourselves whether 
these acquisitions which we are learning to measure so accurately 
are really worth acquiring. The various professional organizations 
are attacking the problem. The National Society for the Study of 
Education has just issued a yearbook of 688 pages on the practice and 
theory of curriculum making. School systems through the country, 
both local and state, are feverishly revising their programs. And every 
educational writer, who finds time hanging heavy on hia hands, who 
yearns to give rem to his creative faculties, or who feels under obligation 
to bring salvation to a wicked world, writes a book on the curriculum. 
Even in teachers’ institutes and convention the curriculum has become 
a major topic for debate and discussion. 

What is the role which sociology should play in this attack upon 
the curriculum? This is the question with which the present paper 
is concerned. That sociology has a responsibility here is obvious. 
Since the days of Herbert Spencei and Lester F. Ward the sociologists 
have interested themselves in the problem and have thrown much light 
upon it Indeed the thesis could be defended that the growing interest 
in the curriculum is traceable in large part to the increasing influence 
of sociology upon the formulation of educational theory In the writ¬ 
ings and investigations of such men, as Bobbitt, Charters, Rugg, Sned- 
den, and others, men who have borne heavy burdens in the movement 
for curriculum revision, this influence is unmistakable But let us 
return to a consideration of the question 

The experience of those who have been studying this curriculum 
problem shows clearly that the task of selecting and organizing the 
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materials of instruction must rest upon the twin foundations of jisy- 
cliology and sociology Tins statement of course is based upon an 
assumption which some persons would not be willing to grant, namely, 
that the fundamental purpose of education is to induct the child into 
life of the giroup, to tram him m the use of its institutions, to teach 
him to chensh and guard its possessions, and to instil in him the desire 
to promote its welfare. If this, or something closely akin to it, does 
constitute the great purpose of education, then it naturally follows 
that those sciences which deal moat intimately with the nature of man 
and society must furnish the major guidance in the construction of the 
educational program. Whether psychology or sociology will prove the 
more helpful is a question we are m no position to answer today. Ex¬ 
perience alone will tell us. Thus far the psychologists have for the 
most part hold the field, not because they had any inherent right to it, 
but rather because they were the first arrivals. At least in its apphca- 
tiona to education sociology stands where psychology stood at the open¬ 
ing of the present century before Cattell, Thorndike, Judd, Terman, 
and others had done their work. 

Assuming that the purpose of education is fundamentally social, we 
may now proceed to an examination of the partieular contributions 
which the sociologist may be expected to make to the construction of 
the school curriculum. But since an adequate treatment of die sub¬ 
ject of this paper is impossible in the time allotted, it seems the part 
of wisdom to direct attention to a few problems which lie peculiarly 
within the province of the sociologist and which aro assuming an 
especially urgent form today. The discourse will therefore be organ¬ 
ized about three topics: the task of the school, the appraisal of the cur¬ 
riculum, and the control of education. Here are three problems which 
are basic to the development of a sound school program. Their solu¬ 
tion requires the help of the sociologist, 

The Taslc of the School 

The first great need in the construction of the school curriculum is 
to discover the special task of the school. This is clearly a problem 
for the sociologist The school is but one among many educational 
agencies and forces in society. It touches the ordinary individual 
directly for only seven or eight years in the course of his life and 
during this period for less than one-fifth of his waking hours More- 
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ovur, except where the riuriiery school has appeared^ liis most plastic 
years are lived under the supervision of other agencies During the 
pre-school ago hia education is largely in tlie hands of his paients^ 
during the period of school ath^ndaiice, the home, tl](‘ playgrouiuh the 
thcatie;^ the church, and the community, pcrpctnally engage hia atten¬ 
tion , and after hia school days arc over, shop, factory, chib, civic organ¬ 
ization, and political party exorcise increasing doiniinou over him. 
Whenever the individual enters into c/mmiuiiication with Ins fellows 
whenever he adjusts himself to hia environment, whenever ho reflects 
on experience, the process of education goes on 

All of this means that the school is a highly specialized educational 
agency. Consequently, anyono who constructs a piogram of education 
on the assumption that the school is the only important educational 
institution and that tho highly specialized character of its educational 
contribution need not bo considered, is building on the sands Thus 
an activity analysis of contemporary life, while very illuminating to 
one who is engaged in the task of curriculum making, does not auto¬ 
matically give U8 the school program, To tho writer, the vocational 
education movement has sometimes been guilty of the error of dis¬ 
regarding the specialized character of the school We have thus vnt- 
neflsed the school duplicating tho work of other agencies and neglecting 
to perfoim the task which it alone can perform. But whatever may 
he tho verdict on vocational education the fact remains that tho school 
is a specialized institution and that we, if wo are to avoid the fallacy 
of tho specialist, must view our task through the eye of tlie scientist 
Because of our long years of training in and our subsequent intimate 
association with the school we have come under its influence to a much 
larger degree than have the other members of our generation As a 
consequence we are inclined to exaggerate the importance of the school 
and are rendered almost incapable of seeing it in proper perspective 
Tho natural corrective of this bias of the specialist is a balanced view 
of tlio entire educational task of our society and of the contributions 
of its various educational agencies At present the school and tho 
teachers who stalT it constitute one of tho gioat vested intoicsts of 
society which, in competition with othor intcrostvS, ever struggles for 
a larger place in the sun Even as I utter tJiese words, T feol guilty 
of a certain disloyalty to my professional compatriots and to the 
causeof education Nevertheless this unbiased evaluation must bo 
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made, and until it is done no school curriculum worthy of defense 

can be developed. 

The Appraisal of the Cv/rriculum 

A second large task which demands attention is that of appraising 
the Gumcuhim. And until a teehniciUG is developed for achieving this 
purpoBO, no curriculum can be constructed which will enable tlio school 
to perform effectively ita apecial function. By appraisal I do not 
mean the sort of thing that we have coimnonly done in our school 
surveys, G'enuine appraisal must involve something more lunda" 
mental than the bringing in of “ experts ” to pass judgment on pre¬ 
vailing practice in terms of ‘‘ beat practice ” elsewhere or in terms of 
the theories which the experts hold. These theories will always bo 
necessary instruments m appraising any particular program, but they 
must rest upon a more objective basis than they do at present. Tho 
appeal here is for a type of fundamental research which must be 
organized and prosecuted by the sociologist. The current methods and 
instruments of appraisal must be approved. 

If the purposes of the school are formulated in terms of social life 
and welfare, the appraisal of its program must be made in the same 
terms. Nothing reveals more emphatically the formal character of the 
school than the various tests and scales which have been developed to 
measure school products. The school constitutes a little world of its 
own and its success is measured in terms of its own procedures We 
test our pupils for knowledge of algebra, history, latin and chemistry, 
and if they do well on our examinations, we feel that the school is 
discharging ita social obligations. Clearly the need is for a now type 
of appraisal, an appraisal which measures eductional procedure in 
terms of its effect on social behavior outside the school. Wo must 
confess that for the most part such on appraisal is lacking today. 
We know how well our pupils have mastered the subject matter of the 
ourriculuin j but as to the effect this will have upon them as members 
of society we have but little knowledge. With regard to certain of 
the more obvious and simple acquirements such as reading, writing, 
spelling and the narrower vocational knowledges and skills, we can 
make fairly trustworthy guesses. But if we pass by the tool subjects 
and the move practical courses, we enter a sphere where dense ignorance 
prevails. What one of us knows how a year’s schooling in geography. 
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history, French, or biology affects the subsequent behavior of a pupil ^ 
Although I recognize fully the almost insurmountable difBculties to be 
encountered in any attempt to make a broad social appraisal of the 
curriculum, I am convinced that it will be impossible to construct a 
curriculum intelligently until aoino success in this direction is attained 
And such an appraisal will have to be largely the work of the sociologist 

The Control of Hducahon 

If we assume now that we possess tho technique for developing 
a defensible curriculum we still face the task of introducing this cur¬ 
riculum into the school and of making it effective This is a third 
task which belongs largely to the student of society A major reason 
for the ineffectiveness of much of the theorizing about education from 
the time of Plato down to the present is that it failed to get into the 
school Today, in so far as the modification of the school program is 
concerned, our thinking is likewise and for the same reason likely to 
be futile. 

This suggests the necessity of investigating thoroughly the forces 
that control the school We need to study the forces which operate both 
within and without the institution* We need to know much more defi¬ 
nitely than we do today how the school board functions and what forces 
work upon it Likewise the role played by the pupil, the teacher, 
and the community must bo understood Studios of the character 
should reveal to us the limitations under which the school operates. 
That they might reduce the measure of optimism with which we 
approach the educational task is possible- But an optimism based 
upon Ignorance is hardly to be defended We may actually find that, aa 
it sometimes appeals, the school is always the tool of the dominant forces 
of the present or of some preceding age If this is true, we should cease 
to speak of the school as an instrument of social progress. Perhaps 
the school can never become n genuinely creative force in society If 
80 , the sooner we know this the better 

The Lirmtahon^s of Sociology and the Scientific Method^ 

In concluding this paper a word should be said TCguTiling the limita¬ 
tions of sociology and of the scientific method It would be pleasing 

1 Adapted from article by the author in The Twenty-euitli Yearbook of tho Nati 9 naJ 
Society for tho Study of Education, Part II, The FoinidntioiiH of Curriculum Makincr, 
pp 87^90 
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to tolieve that tave in the ohjccUve sUuly of man aiul somety a 
method by which all educational disagico-nenta nifty lie dispdlcd The 
present papei has possibly suggested the ominpoteiico ui tliia matter of 
the sciences of psychology and sociology Such a suggestion, however, 
was not intended Only within certain limits may it Ix^ regarded as 
true. The reason is to he found in the fact that eibuiatien has to do 
with welfare, and when one approaches the question of welfare, one 
seems to pass outside the confiiiee of objective soicnco. Tlio critic 
immediately asks whether, in the formulation of the doctniio of web 
fare, equal regard is to be paid to tho mfcerestos of all classes, sects, 
and races, whether health is to be promoted at the expense of aesthetic 
enjoyment, or whether the c-Titeria of artistic appreciation are to bt 
those of the Hottentot, the French or the Chinese civilization Scien¬ 
tific method can give no satisfying and conclusive answers to these 
questions It can remove intellectual error, but it can hardly purify 
morals, refine manners, or elevate the aesthetic taste. In vam have 
we sought an objective definition of progress The difficulty lies in 
the fact that progress implies movement forward ,and tho direction in 
which one moves in advancing dopends upon one^a orientation. Every 
man sees the world through hia ovm eyes; every society faces the 
universe in its own way. What is progressive, or beautiful, or oven 
good, IS a product of the reaction of the individual or the group upon 
experience. Within tho bounds of a single culture a large moftaiire 
of agreement may be expected, but as the culture vanes, diaagrooments 
appear The ends which men regard fts worthy are as diverse as civil¬ 
ization And the increase of knowledge^ if that wore not accompanied 
by a general inter-penetration of cultures, could hardly bo expected 
to produce likemindedness. 

The bearing of this discussion on curriculum-making is plain The 
fundamental goals of education cannot be dotonnined by scientific 
motbod. They are tho product of a process of evaluation which, while 
dopendent on the results of science, cannot be identified with those 
results As man leams more about the world in winch ho Uvea, those 
goals will be modified mid, let us hope, improved, but incii will 
always disagree in some measiiio icgaiding tlie nature of Hio good life 
Some will porliaps be inclined to judge the miivoiso in terms of iiiatenal 
prosperity, others in tenns of beauty, and perhaps othcis in tcims of 
justice But, when once the purposes of goals of education are deter- 
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miiiod, the field is cleaied ioi the woih ol educational scionee 7’hert 
must be certain best nicthoda for achieving these purposes Tlio (h'i 
covery of those methods is tho hurdeu which aeientific luetliod inii?t 
cairy "We cannot hope that science can give us a complete cdueatioiuil 
philosophy, but it can at least give us an cilcctive educational tech¬ 
nique. After the larger goals are set, there is no educational prob¬ 
lem which cannot be attacked by tlie methods of science. And evim 
the selection of the goals must reflect the advancement and the letuie- 
meiit of knowledge, as It must leilcct all cvpenence. Whatovci nnsbui’e 
of stability lies witbm tho bounds of edncahoti will bo the product of 
the operation of tho scientific method, hut the dehuitioii niid fonmila- 
tioii of human purposes, upon which education is dependent, will 
always lie somewhat beyond the reach of science 



EESEASCH IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

HARVEY ZOBBAtJGH 
New York UniveTaltf 

The variety of opinion revealed in tlie paperg read in the section 
on Educational Sociology at the Christmas meeting of the Amorican 
Sociological Society, and the melange now taught as educational 
sociology,^ tempt one to paraphrase Dr. Stuart Queen to tho effect 
that the groat question now facing educational sociology is whothor it 
shall be a science or a garbage can. The writer believes that educa¬ 
tional sociology is concerned with a distinct group of problems, to 
which may be applied the method of natural science. But before out¬ 
lining the research procedure indicated by such a belief, it may bo well 
to clear the way by a brief discussion of the problem of education, of 
the nature of sociology, and the application of sociological method in 
educational research which currently is known as educational sociology. 

Educationists are divided as to the meaning of the word education. 
One group would include under education all those experiences through 
which the person's behavior is modified in the direction of more effect¬ 
ual social adjustment. It is obvious, however, that, while being hit 
by a taxi-cab, activities on the playground, “ reeducation ” in tho psy¬ 
chiatric ohnic, and the procedure of the school all may result in 
modification of behavior in the direction of social adjustment, the 
situations are various, and where techniques are involved they are 
vastly different, The attempt of educationists to make “ education ” 
include all acquisitions of experience is finught with the same danger 
as the attempt of the psyehoanahsts to make " sex " cover ail behavior 
“ Education " becomes so vague a term as to have no analytical value. 
The writer prefers to confine the use of the word education to the 
description of the consciously directed effort to modify behavior, with 
the technique of the teacher, in the school situation. 

The School, like every self-conscious social group, faces three prob¬ 
lems; the problem of policy, What do we want to do? tho problem 
of human nature, What facts about human nature must ho taken into 

^ Lee, HftTvey Tho Status of Educational Sociology m NoTUinl SchoolB, TeaeborB’ 
Colleges, Colleges and Univoraitioa, Now York. UniTcrBity ProBB Book Store, 1937. 
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consideration^ and the administrative problem, What machinery can 
we set up most efficiently to carry out our policy ? The philosophy of 
education is meeting tlie first problem with the affirmation that the 
mm of education is the “ adaptation of the child to living in our con¬ 
temporary civilization/^ School Administration is working out the 
solution of the third problem. The human nature problem has been 
divided between educational psychology and educational sociology, 
Educational psychology has interested itself in the technique of build¬ 
ing new habits into the organism The experiments of the University 
of Chicago School of Education with eyo movements in reading repre¬ 
sent the ultimate refinement of tins technique/ While admirable as 
psychological research, such experiments are relatively inconsequential 
unless paialelled by studies into the processes of social adjustment 
which will enable us to put content into our now too empty formula 
of education as adaptation It is m just such studies that educational 
sociology IS interested 

Since educational sociology consists in tho application of the sociolog¬ 
ical technique to human nature problems ansing in education, it may 
bo well briefly to mention the present trend in sociology. We still 
have our “sociologies” (as the psychologists have their “psycholo¬ 
gies ”—so interestingly shown by the volume Psychologies of 1926, 
recently sponsored by Dr Murchison). Sociologists seem, however, to 
he converging upon some such conception as the folloiving The sociol¬ 
ogist's task IS not merely that of dallying on tho banks of the Nile, 
trading stones with naked savages; his task is not the zealous rehabili¬ 
tation of broken families and shipwrecked personalities; hia task is 
not that of closeting himself with a tabulating machine and computing 
death rates, suicide rates, divorce rates, nor is his task that of dream¬ 
ing in his study of why the mills of the Gods grind slowly and fine. 
He 18 not merely ethnologist, social worker, statistician, nor phiV 
osopher, though he has use for their data and techniques. The sociol¬ 
ogist 18 interested, rather, in the analysis of the mechanisms of social 
behavior—exactly as the psychologist is interested in the analysis of 
the mechanisms of individual behavior. 

2 Such studiOB arc curiously romiuiscout of tho recently fashionable efficiency 
ongmeor in industry. Even in industry, whoro policy is cloarly dcflocd in terms of 
low cost production, those studies have often been dubious in application. In educa¬ 
tion, whoro our goal is not so well defined, they are of questionable import 
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Tl\o problema of Sociology fall roughly, into three gioupa. the 
analysip of (1) those relatively stable oonstelintions oi attitudes which 
we call “ groups ”—the community^ family, gang, church, seliool, and 
the like—m their ecological, cultural, political and Instoucnl aspects-, 
of (2) the definition of the relatively dilfuged, laiidoni innate impulses 
of the individual of the psychologist after the patterns of the social 
group, and the adjustment of the resulting personality to social sitiiii- 
tiona, and of (31 the inechaniams involved in the leas stiihlo forma 
of collective behavior such ns mass movements, mobs, fashion and the 
public That is, sociology is the science of social holuivior,^ 

To retiim to Educational Sociology, wo have said that it la intovestcd 
m the application of the sociological technique to the pioblonis of 
social beliaviox that cluster about the school (as the school atUnnpts 
to modify the child’s behavior in the direction of social adjustment)— 
the analysis of the social situation to which the child uiuat adjust, 
of the behavior mechanisms involved in pcisoiial adjustinont, of the 
school group as collective behavioi, and of the implications of this 
analysis for curriculum, classroom organization and method hlore- 
over, Educational Sociology is interested iii working out a ti'oliiiiquc 
for measuring, not the acquisition of “ Knowledge ” as reflected in 
verbal behavior, but the changes in total behavior in the direction of 
social adjustment thot result from instruction 

Rather than outline the theoretical implications of such a concep¬ 
tion of Educational Sociology for research, the writer will iliscuss 
briefly some research projects now under way in the School of Edu¬ 
cation of New York University. 

(1) Analysis of the school as a social situation It need hardly be 
insisted in this age of “ socialization ” of tlio curriculum that the pro¬ 
cedure of the class room cannot be determined with reference to the 
learning process alone. Socialization of tlie curriculum, however, has 
foi the most part meant merely adding to the cuiriculum facts about 
the laiger social life This procedure is undoubtedly of value—Iwitli 
for the future adjustment of the child and for the control of the emn- 

>Tlio lochiuqueB involvofi in sociological rosoarcli arc disciiasod in a rccont volumo, 
Methods of Sociological Bcsearch, by Brown, Krougor, Quinn, Rocklcas, Slwiw, 
Thrasher and Zorbangh. 

Mauror^o family DisoTyaMzatum contains an excolicnt discuBSion of case analysis, 

Thomas’ 5oct<i.[ ,dsjaects of the Bimncfs Cycle and Slnwson’s The Dehiiquent ]io)/ 
hare ojteollont diBoussions of tho use of statistical technique in social analysis. 
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muiiity But still education largely ignores the ta(‘t that Iciu^niufl 
tajres place m a social situatioUj aiul that the iiatuio of the attitmh^ 
involved in this situation conditions the process of instruction That 
IS, the scdiool lOom is a gi’oiip of interacting personalities, tlie t(uicher 
being one of these personalities Ohnical studies of the piobleni child 
in school bear abundant testmiony to tins fact But little or no research 
has been directed at the analysis of the acliool as ii form ot soiual 
behavior. Numerous projects at once suggest theinsidves Aiuoiig 
those undeiway at New York Umveisity are studies ot Hmual Sug¬ 
gestion and Learning,” “The Itole in the School Group of tlie So- 
Called Incorrigible^^ and ‘‘An experimental Study Hueuil Altitudes 
in School Children.^^ 

Educational Sociology is also interested in cxpcrimenling with 
various foims of social situations as a basis for cla«^a room oi gain na¬ 
tion—observing their eftect upon the personality trnit^^ of tlu' eliilil 
and upon his social adaptability after he leaves the school. Evpmi- 
mental schools such as The City wnd Countiy School of ^lanUattiin 
and The Ethical CuUuie School of Brooklyn afford inlerestiiig lalKini- 
tories for tins sort of reseaixih The School of Education of Now Yoik 
University is soon to have a Bevies oC experimental schools from Kiiuler- 
garten through college wheie many leseaieli proje<Us into tlu^ (dfe^’t of 
vaiious types of social situation upon the learning, attitudes .nid 
adaptability of tlie child will be earned on 

Extia-cuinciilai activities affoid a fiiillier teitile field iov expiui- 
menting with social situations 

In spite of the fact tliat extia-ciirnculai activities have amoiiiil(‘(l 
almost to a fad, and that theie is a wealth of literaluie on tlu* Milijni, 
few of these expciiinents have been caicfully ('iioiigh i\iialw(‘d tn Inue 
much value as research. An oppoitunit} foi a leal contiibulion to 
our knowledge ot social behavioi lies in this Hold PeiliajN iiowlit n 
H tl.eu' liet^'r oppaitunltx foi oh'-enatiou of c\pciinuMitalh ecae 
tioiled social situations 

(2) Studios in the relationship of •school and (onimunihi T\\o 
word cominiiiiitv has long been in oui language Ihit onl\ ie(*enllv 
have wo become aware of the significance' ol the eoiniimnit\\ idle 
in determining th(‘behavioi ot lU members into cniinnunilv 

life, such ns that sponsoied by the Lauiu Spelimuu KocktdtBiu b’oiin- 
dation, has icvealed that there is no loiigei an Ameiicaii (ulhne 
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Oommunities vary tremendously in their customs, mores, techniques, 
controls, in the experiences they afford their members and in tho atti¬ 
tudes they build into the behavior of their members. The cultural 
situation in the community determines the frame of reference which 
the child brings to the school, m the light of v^hich he interprets his 
school experience. The construction of relatively standardized cnr- 
ricula, though deduced from the most inspired “ objectives,” must 
remain a highly artificial procedure in view of tho diverse typos of 
community life repiesentod in country, town and city—especially in 
our larger cities which are mosaics of distinct eulturnl worlds. Each 
school exists in a community. The child while entering the school 
remains a member of that community. The effectiveness of tho school’s 
efforts to modify the child’s behavior is conditioned by the degree to 
which it has analyzed and adapted itself to the cultural life of the 
commnnity. 

The School of Education of New York University is attempting to 
work out a new type of school survey which will afford to the school 
an adequate analysis of the social patterns of the community m which 
it IS situated. At the same time the School of Education is under¬ 
taking a program of research studies in the communities of Now York 
City, with the dual purpose of developing the suiwey technique and 
of building up a body of actual knowledge on the social situations 
of the New York Public schools It is hoped that opportunity will 
eventually be afforded for experiments in reconstruction of cumeulnm, 
class room organization, and method in terms of tho specific com¬ 
munity situations in which schools find themselves.'' 

(3) The hehaDwr chnic and the expei mental school. In the modern 
welter of mental and educational tests, we have tended to forget that 
the child is a personality as well as an intelligence, that the child has 
attitudes as well as abilities Our knowledge of the processes involved 
in the formation of personality traits and in. the adjustment of per¬ 
sonalities to social situations is still little above the common-sense 
level,® Yet such a knowledge is the vital factor in “ adjusting the 
child to living in our contemporary civilization ” 

* "An Experimental Study of the Devolopmont and MoaBUrement of Health Prac¬ 
tices of Elementary School Children," by Mary Best Oillis (Uupublisliod.) 

»The unconvinced need but road Hcniy'a recent book, Delinquenti and Crtmwata ; 
Their Haling and Unmaking, to bo persuaded. 
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The School of Education of New York University 13 projecting a 
research behavior clinic, under the department of educational socioh 
ogy, which it IS hoped will contribute its bit to the knowledge of the 
processes of social adjustment that clinics throughout the country are 
slowly accumulating* The SocuU Beliavioi Clinic will be unique in 
at least two respects. It will he directed by a sociologist, and will 
devote more than ordinary effort to the analysis of the relationship 
of social situations to personality adjustment. It will have, m the 
School of Education's experimental schools, opportunity for manipula¬ 
tion of the child's school situation heretofore largely denied to behavior 
clinics 

(4) Social Measwement, Education, in terms of capital invest¬ 
ment alone, is one of America's greatest enterprises. And yet edu¬ 
cation has shown a lack of curiosity about the nature of its product 
that would not be tolerated for a moment in industry. One cannot 
conceive of a manufacturer of locomotives who was not constantly 
checking up on the performance of his product. But what do we know 
about the performance of the product of our schools ? 

Our educational tests are tests of verbal behavior only They tell 
us little or nothing as to how the child may be expected to behave 
outside the school. If we are ever to evaluate the effectiveness of 
education in actually effecting the child's social adjustment, we must 
contrive devices for measuring changes, not in his verbal behavior as 
reflected in achievement tests, but m his total behavior in family and 
community Ur E George Payne's experiment in the measurement of 
health education, m New Yoik Public School 106, is a pioneer stop 
in this dll action. The technique consisted in selecting an experimental 
and a control group, in contiiving a scale of health practices, and rating, 
with the aid of trained social workers who observed the children in 
their homes, the children's health habits, in teaching a model health 
cunuculum to the experimental group, and in then re-rating both 
control and experimental groups against the scale. While this pro¬ 
cedure lacks the objectivity and precision of the achievement test, it 
yields far more significant data—a knowledge of how far instruction 
has earned over into social behavior. Further experiments in social 
measurement, which are now under way under Dr, Payne's direction, 
may be expected to lead to an incieasingly objective technique ® 

0 “Method and Meaflurement of Health Education,*' by E. George Payne & John 
C Gcbhart Published by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
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Other types of research might he mentioned. None would prove 
more sigiuficaiil, peihaps, than a careful study of the iocial perfonn. 
ance of the products of oui many types of “cxpenuiental” scIiooIh, 
But enougli has been said to indicate the variety of roaourcU oppor¬ 
tunities open to the odiicatioiial sociologist. Ediicatiomil 'looiology may 
well take a leaf from the histoiy of educational psychology If edu¬ 
cational sociology is to justify itself as a imiveraity ihsciphno ami 
as an integial part of education, it must, like educational psychology, 
carve for itself a nicho through productive research. 



WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY? 


CHARLES A ELLWOOD 
UiuvorBity of Misaoun 

Educational sociology is not pninanly a sociological study of 
educational institutions and pioccsscs It should he priinarily sociol¬ 
ogy, and not education. It is sociology applied to the whole jnohlcm 
of education, just as educational psychology is psychology applied 
to the prpblem of education. There is, however, this difference. Edu¬ 
cational sociology IS probably even more closely i elated to general 
sociology than educational psychology is to general psychology This 
at least will be the thesis of this paper, though the writer is not trying 
to judge the situation in psychology He wishes meiely to emphasize 
a fact which seems to have been overlooked by a majority of both 
educationists arid socoiologists namely, that educational sociology not 
only starts with, but it deals with, the most vital and central aspects 
of genoial sociology Educational sociology is not, therefore, a super¬ 
ficial aspect or branch of general sociology. On the contrary, it is 
the very lieait, so to speak, of general sociology, so far as the latter 
IS the science of human society. Erom the development of educational 
sociology wo may therefore expect not only great help m solving the 
practical problems of education, but also a revitalization and human¬ 
ization of the science of sociology itself 

What IS the ground for making these somewhat startling statements? 
The ground is the fundamental identity of the human social process 
and the educative process, a fact which has been strangely overlooked 
by both sociologists and educators We are familiar ad namcam with 
the interpretation of the social process in terms of food, reproduction, 
defense, geography, and race These physical factors, to be sure, do 
largely account for the group life of the animals below man, and no 
one would deny that they are basic also m human group life But 
the emphasis upon these factors (piite completely oveilooks the differ¬ 
ential factor 111 human social life, which is the factor of “cultuic” 
in the anthropological sense of the tenn All human groups possess 
ciiltiiie, hut so fai as we know no animal group has culture. Eor 
ciiltuie consists of behavior patterns socially acquired and socially 
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tiansmitted There is nothing in the rest of nature to compare V7ith 
the social diffusion of behavior patterns in human groups; for we 
must be careful to exclude from culture those cases of natural reaction 
socially or sympathetically excited, as when the fright of one animal 
gives rise to fright in another. Culture consists m the knowledge, 
skills, and standards which are utilized in the making of tools, insti¬ 
tutions, and group organization. Its vehicle is language in some form. 
We have culture thus only when individuals learn to modify their 
conduct through what is communicated to thorn by other individuals. 
All culture is therefore learned. If we say that iho essence of culture 
lies in invention, whether of a physical tool or of a social relationship, 
the new adjustment or invention is learned by the expen mentation 
of inventive individuals, and then the new adjustment or invention is 
diffused through the group by some means of intercommunication. 
Thus the whole process of culture is a learning process, both on its 
individual and social sides The culture of a gi'oup, looked at ex¬ 
ternally, 13 a mass of acquired habits which are learned by the indi¬ 
viduals of the group by some means of intercommunication, looked 
at on its inner side, the culture of a group is a mass of mental patterns, 
of ideas and values which have become diffused through the group 
by intercommunication and which control its behavior and iclations. 

Now, culture, as we have said, is the distinguishing mark of human 
society. It is what makes it human. We know of no human groups 
that do not possess language, tools, and institutions. These are the 
marks of culture, and their acquisition and use depends upon an 
educational process within the group. Human groups from the start 
have been human, in other words, only because their whole beliavior 
and life have been dominated by a learning process Intercommuni¬ 
cation in human groups plays about the same part in regulating and 
standardizing behavior within the group which biological heredity or 
instinct plays in animal groups. The human social process is thus 
seen to be essentially educative from the start. Education is not 
something which has been superadded to human society or which is 
R relatively late invention On the contrary, education of some sort 
has always been necessary to the existence of human groups as human 
The educative process is that phase of the social piocess by means of 
which the continuity and development of culture has been rendered 
possible in human groups. Oultwe, as the dabblers in culture bave 
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always supposed, is dependent npc’i education, but in a diiferent way 
from what they imagined. Culture is not dependent upon some formal 
education which has been fostered by the school. It is dependent 
upon the natural social proceas, the process of intercommunication and 
learning, found in all human groups. Culture is not something con¬ 
fined to a few human groups within the historical epoch. It has been 
possessed by all hunaan groups from the beginning; because all human 
groups maintain their existence as human through processes of learn¬ 
ing and education on the part of their members. 

Just as the learning process in its individual aspects is the central 
problem of educational psychology, so the learning 'process in its social 
aspects 18 the central prohlem of educational sociology. It must be 
emphafiizied that the learning process has social aspects and that theae 
aspects have not yet been sufllciently studied either by sociologists or 
educationists When viewed from its social side we usually speak of 
the learning process as the educative process; but we need to look at 
the learning process from the standpoint of the group as a whole 
There is a collective learning process as well as an individual learn¬ 
ing process. We see this collective learning process going on through 
the forms of communication, group discussion, and the like. They 
are the processes by which the group controls its collective behavior 
and brings about collective achievement. They are of the very essence 
of human group life, and, as we have repeatedly said, are what make 
it human. 

It is commonly recognized that the educative process is necessarily 
a phase of the social process. If this is so, educational sociology must 
he tho science which aims to reveal the connections at all points 
between the educative process and the social process It is the science 
of the educational phase of the social life, or more exactly, of the 
educative aspect of the social process Its business is to show the 
origin, development, and function of the educative process in human 
society. If it does this, it can scarcely fail to react upon and enrich 
general sociology itself. 

But our mam interest in developing a science of educational sociol¬ 
ogy must doubtless be for its reaction upon educational institutions 
and processes in our present society. There can scarcely be any doubt 
that a science of educational sociology, which makes clear the signifi¬ 
cance of the educative process for human groups in all stages of their 
development, will have the utmost reaction upon education in our 
3 
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prescmt society. It will speedily put an end to the nidividuahstic view 
of education and all the evils that have followed in the train of that 
view It will stop our dabbling with edueatjon and our treatment 
of it as something desirable but superficial and ornamentnl, for it 
wnll show that education is the very life of human groups and of their 
culture. It will make it plain that the whole process of social adjust 
iriont and of oultino development in humanity depends upon education, 
and that tho gains or achievements of gi'oups are preserved and tiuiis- 
mitted only as the young are educated to appreciate and conseiwe those 
achiovements It will also show that social progress is possible m the 
long run only through the development and enrichment of the educa¬ 
tive process. For one, I hope also that the development of educational 
sociology will bring about the perception by tho public that the chief 
application of sociology is not m social work, in the ordinary sense 
of that phrase, hut in education. 

If educationists wish to make their work acientifiG they ought to 
devote themselves with enthusiasm to the development of educational 
sociology. Its developments I am confident, will transform our whole 
theory and system of education. It is of course premature to- prophesy 
just the results in detail of the development of the science of educa¬ 
tional sociology. But one result will bo that it will become plain to 
everyone that education is and should be nothing but the formalization, 
projection and intelligent control of the social process. It will be seen 
that the true functions of the school is to reproduce and control the 
social process in such a way as to aid the progress of culture in the 
highest degree. The process of education should be a systematized, 
rationalized, and morally controlled social process. Just as in the 
human social process generally, verbal language will be found to be 
the chief vehicle of culture In the year to come we are certainly 
destined to hear less about the education of the hand preceding the 
education of the mind, etc., and more about the education of the 
imagination. For human social life is possible only through the fact 
that we carry in our imagination the images of our fellow human 
beings or of our human environment. Just as in the social hfe, if it 
is to bo normal, we see that we must keep free channels of intercom- 
munication between the individuals of the group; so in education we 
shall gee that without the open mind, freedom of thinking, and free^ 
dom of teaching, an education which shall be effective for progress 
will be impossible 
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Educational sociology •will also toacli ua that, while the work of 
culture IB necessarily carried on by specialized training, socialization 
18 a more fundoniental process than vocational training Tho tech¬ 
niques of our various vocations are necessar^ for carrying on tlie work 
of civilization; but oven more necessary ore the fundamental social 
attitudes which we practice in the community life. Again, intellectual 
training that gives the individual disciplined intelligence is the foun¬ 
dation for that social achievement which brings about tho progress of 
civilization. But the social process is something more than an affair 
of the intellect. Linguistic, intellectual, and vocational training should 
all he recognized as means, but not as ends. They are the means of 
appropriating and utilizing the traditions of our culture, but the end 
is the well-living of the whole community. Hence, educational sociol¬ 
ogy will make clear that the ideal outside of the school is the same 
as in the school, a systematized, rationalized, and morally controlled 
social process. Important as linguistic, intellectual, and vocational 
training may be, the end is surely the adjustment of the individual, 
not merely to the organization and institutions of society as they exist, 
but even more to the social process itself as a process of achievement, 
of learning, of progress. Concretely this means that the end of edu¬ 
cation IB to fit the individual to function efficiently and dynamically 
in every social group from the family and local community to tho 
nation and humanity in which he is called to play a part. It should 
release the individual from bondage to mere tradition, while fitting 
him at the same time to serve society, not only as an economic pro¬ 
ducer, but as a husband or wife, a father or mother, a friend and 
neighbor, a creator of public opinion, and a servant of tho public will. 
Education should develop in the young these dynamic, socially intelli¬ 
gent qualities which the sociologists would include under the term 
of “good citizenship.” 

Educational sociology, in other words, will place social intelligence 
first among the aims of education, and it will demonstrate that social 
intelligence is impossible in our modem world without social informa¬ 
tion ; that to understand culture and to make education promote a well 
balanced culture wo must make basic in it tho knowledge of human 
history and of human institutions afforded by such studies as history, 
sociology, economics, and politics Any educational sociology which 
is based upon a scientific understanding of the social process will say 
that such social studies should be made central in the curriculum of 
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oAiT Bchoolfl. It will say that this espeoially should be so in a 
denxocrftey with, a democratic school system^ for a democracy lb a 
society in which the people are called upon to solve their own problems^ 
and the opinion and will of every individual counts in determming 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy which shall be adopted by 
such a flocioty. A democracy, in other words, needs more than any 
other form of society socialized education for its young j for democracy 
is the rule of the group mind or public opinion. An unthinking, uum^ 
formed, prejudiced democracy is obviously bound to come to grief* 
Linguistic, intellectual, and vocational training of the young in a 
democracy is not enough; the young in such a society must be trained 
to social intelligence and in right social attitudes and values. This 
is only possible aa they are taught to be critically minded toward 
social movomenta, tendencies, and institutions. 

If it be said that what I have described ia a philosophy of educa- 
tion rather than an educational sociology, I shall make no objection 
provided that it is admitted that it ia a social philosophy of educa- 
tion. That is indeed what I conceive educational sociology to bo* An 
educational sociology which ia limited merely to a study of the social 
facta in the educational process ia hardly worthy of the name of science. 
Science aims at universal generalizations, and it necessarily contains 
a philoaophioal element ii it attains to the stage of universal truth. 
If it be said that we are not yet ready for such an educational sociology, 
my reply is that the fact gatherers in history, in anthropology, and in 
contemporaneous social life have more than prepared the way for the 
stage of generalization. If there are those who still wish to occupy 
themselves with fact gathering, I have no objection, provided they 
do not become obstructionists for those of us who wish to generalize 
Even faulty generalization is better than no generalization, and to 
point out bad generalizations is simply to emphasize the need of better 
ones, This is true for educational sociology as well as for other 
sciences My own conclnaion is, therefore, that the time has come to 
develop an educational sociology in the sense of a social philosophy 
of ^ucation based upon an adequate knowledge of anthropological and 
Booiologioal facta. I think that we need to encourage rather than 
discom’age bold scholarship along these lines. If tins is time, one 
object of this section should be to establish chairs in educational 
sociology in every school of education in the country. 



EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


STEPHEN C ObEMENT 
Buffalo State Teachers College 

There are two fundamental theses which underlie the determina¬ 
tion of curricula in teacher training institutions. First, such institu¬ 
tions are primarily for the training of teachers. They are not designed 
to furnish a non-vocational general education. They are not academic 
junior colleges. Such general education as may be embodied in their 
curricula must be incidental to vocational training. All curricula should 
be organized with the vocational objective clearly in mind 

Second, each component part of the curricula of teacher training 
institutions should perform a definite and a defined functioning part 
of the whole ]ob. No course merits inclusion because it has been 
taught, because it is taught, or because somebody else teaches it. It 
must have a demonstrable function. 

Psychology as formerly taught m teacher training institutions, con¬ 
cerned itself with the physiology of the nervous system, animal experi¬ 
mentation, free will, metaphysics. It delved into the mmd by means 
of introspective analysis. It concerned itself little with behavior. 
It was a purely descriptive and philosophical science. Psychology 
evolved It is still in the process of evolution It has added to itself 
the prefix, “ Educational ” The scientific study of individual behavior, 
including mechanism, expressive activities, and the measurement of 
those activities, has become its subject matter It has developed into 
a concrete, objective science, vitally concerned with the psychological 
maJfeup of the learner, the learning process, and the measurement of 
its products While the evolutionary process is far flora complete, 
and psychology is still in a state of flux and experimentation, involving 
even its most fundamental conclusions, yet it has established itself as 
a functioning integral pait of every teacher tiammg cun-iculum 

Sociology, as at present taught in teacher training institutions, is 
in a position fully comparable with that of the psychology of ten years 
ago To be sure, it is ordinarily called Educational Sociology, but 
it 18 no more Educational Sociology than the psychology of ten years 
3* 
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ago was Educational Psychology, It is one of two things, either a 
consideration of the philosophy of society coupled with a sight-seeing 
tour of social institutions, or else it is not sociology at all, but education. 

The courses given are a cairy-over from the traditional courses 
offered in academic colleges, taught by academically trained instructors, 
using the traditional academic texts and achieving results comparable 
to those of the customary academic courses. Valuable? To tlio extent 
in which the academic courses have proved their value and to that 
extent alone But academic purposes differ from the purposes of 
teacher training, Bnleaa Educational Sociology enables the teacher to 
do her job better, unless it functions definitely in interpretation of 
educational situations, it hardly merits inclusion in teacher training 
curricula. 

What 18 being taught now as Educational Sociology? A hodge¬ 
podge. Mr. Harvey £ee of New York University^ bos recently tabu¬ 
lated the replies to a questionnaire sent out by the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. These are some of the topics 
treated in teacher training courses in Educational Sociology: General 
Psychology, Economics, Oivics, The Platform, Bionomics, Philosophy 
of Education, Eeligious Teachings, and “Apologetics.” These are some 
of the text-hooks used: Peckstein, “ Psychology of tho High School 
Student;” McDougall's “Social Psychology,” Thomas’ “Junior High 
School Life;” Terman’s “Hygiene of the School Child;” Allen’s 
“ Civics and HealthHollingsworth's “Applied Psychology,” and 
Vollman's “ New Testament Sociology.” 

To be sure, these are the horrible examples. But throughout the 
country there exists a manifest lack of agreement as to how Educa¬ 
tional Sociology should be defined, what its content is, what teaching 
materials should be used and what its function is. To repeat, 
Sociology as at present taught is in the position of Psychology a decade 
ago It is just beginning to become an experimental instead of a 
descriptive and philosophical science. Like Psychology, it is in a 
state of evolution. Like Psychology it must discard many of its 
ancient gods. But also like Psychology it has a definite value and 
function m the interpretation of the educative process, 

I Harvey Lee, The Status of Educational Sociology in Nonnal Bcbools, Teachers’ 
Colleges, Colleges, and Universities New York University Press, 1926. 
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Wlittt, then, la this new Educational SociologyWliat is its func¬ 
tion ? What are ita problems and its method * How does it interpret 
the educative process? Why include it in the curricula of tea''her 
training institutions ? 

First, three definitions. Education is that administrative process 
which attempts to fit the individual to behave efficiently in the social 
situations which confront and will confront him. Educational Psy¬ 
chology IB that science which seeks to determine the optimum methods 
by which the behavior of the individual may be conditioned. Educa¬ 
tional Sociology IB that science which seeks to determine what types 
of behavior are desirable in the social situations presented by the mod¬ 
em world, and the influence of the various factors in the social environ¬ 
ment in opposition to or in furtherance of the educational process. 
In other words, Education is an administrative process, Educational 
Psychology seeks to determine how that process shall be carried on: 
Educational Sociology attempts to ascertain what that process must 
aim to accomplish and the social conditioners of that process These 
are, then, twin determiners of the functioning of education—Educa¬ 
tional Psychology chiefly concerned with the study and control of the 
neural T&&ohons of the learner, and Educational Sociology, obielly 
concerned with social values, social attitudes, and the social environ¬ 
ment of the learner 

The psychological approach has lead us into many difficulties. How 
we have measured and tested and I Q.ed I We have set up tests of 
accomplishment and have accomplished more and more without regard 
as to whether the thing accomplished was socially valuable or not 
We have perfected methods of memorization, of drill, with little con¬ 
sideration as to the value of the facts memorized oi any present or 
future social use to which they might he put We have taught all 
children to read, but we have not considered what they actually do 
read. Consult the nearest news-stand and find out We ha* e taken 
children out of a social world, confined them within brick walls, sur¬ 
rounded them with hooks and precepts and facts, and at four o’clock 
or when they are fourteen or eighteen we turn them loose into a social 
world, muttering to ourselves, “ Thank heaven, one more dumb-bell out 
of the way,” 

What is the answer ? The teacher herself does not know the social 
world. Frequently the textbook writers do not. Nor does the school, 
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to the extent that it conceras itself with traditional values aJona It 
does not know where the child comes from or whither he goes. It 
has not proved the worth of its history, geography, latin, mathematics, 
as functioning entities. Take health for example. A Harlem school, 
scoring 96% in a standardized health test, performed at home 2% of 
the practises learned. The high school girl studios Shakespeare and 
reads the True Story Magazine for enjoyment In Milwaukee, Man¬ 
hattan, Jersey City and many other cities that magazine heads the list 
of children^a pteferencea, 25,000 boys leave the schoola of Chicago 
to become part of predatory gangs The list is endless 

How remedy the situation? By the consideration of the influence 
of the social world npon the school, of the school upon the social world, 
of the values of and actual performance in the subjects taught, and 
by social diagnosis of the individual child. In a word, Educational 
Sociology. 

What does Educational Sociology do ? It does not determine what 
the curriculum shall be by assembling the opinion of teachers. It 
goes out into the social world and discovers, as far as possible on an 
objective and experimental basis, the demands of that social world. It 
IS not concerned with job analysis. It wants to know what jobs are 
worth while. It is not interested in educational administration from 
the point of view of mechanistic efficiency, but it is interested in the 
social implications of the administrative process, attempting to ascer¬ 
tain whether that process makes for democracy, socialization and social 
achievement. Educational method as a technique does not command 
the attention of the sociologist, hut method as a means toward social 
progress does. 

Educational Sociology la concerned with certain aspects of the tia- 
ditional subject matter of pure sociology, but its emphasis is entirely 
different. Take, for example, the family. Educational Sociology 
would not be interested to any large extent in the historical evolution 
of the family, in polygamy and polygyny or polyandry. It would not 
gather or recite statistics of race snicide and divorce as things of value 
in themaelvea. It would not be interested in the marital relations of 
the Bushmen, of the Kaffirs or the Fiji Islanders In other words, 
it would do hardly any of the things which the traditional sociologists 
or the traditional texts do. It would, however, be vitally interested 
in the family from several aspects Families send children to school, 
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families influence their social adjustment in a variety of ways, fami¬ 
lies influence school procedure; most school children are memherg of. 
family groups and will, at some time, set up families of their own. 
In the consideration of these things Educational Sociology is inter¬ 
ested. John comes to school What behavior patterns in him have 
been and are being formed by his family ? What family behavior 
patterns need modification and how can they he changed? What is 
the bearing of John’s family on the educative proeesa ? How should 
John^s behavior patterns in relation to his family be changed? How 
can John be piepaied to function to a higher degree when he sets 
up his own family ? 

So with crime, poverty, health, vocation, avocation, religion, citi¬ 
zenship, the entire gamut of social situations which John has met, is 
meeting, or must meet. 

These are a few of the questions which present themselves as living 
subject matter for Educational Sociology: 

1 What la the actual health practise of the child ? 

2. What are the educational imputations of the movie, the news¬ 
paper, the sex magazine ? 

3. What are the social causes of truancy ? 

4 What 18 the influence of the gang on boy life? How use the 
technique of the gang to educational ends ^ 

5 What protective mechanisms need to be set up against modem 
adveifising^ against installment buying? against patent medicines? 
against commercialization of recreation? 

6 How promote thrift ^ conservation ^ respect for womankind ? 
regard for the rights of others? lespect for law^ 

These questions skim the field They only indicate a few of the 
possibilities for investigation 

As has been indicated, the method of Educational Sociology must 
be, to a very great extent, case study The factois entering into any 
given act of social behavior are largely peculiar to those acts, and must 
be studied individually The behavior act cannot be found in text¬ 
books, but in the living social world Tlieieforc, that world becomes 
the material for Educational Sociology, with case study the method 

Specifically, what does this mean^ That the student in training in 
the teacher-training institution analyze specific family situations, make 
friends with an immigrant group, study the social background of a 
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truant, become acquainted with a gang, inveatigate the influence of 
the local church, the theatres, the factories, the playground, the maga* 
zines, discover the actual health and recreational and civic practiacs 
of her children. 

This is Educational Sociology. It is still in ita infancy. But it is 
a lusty child and a growing one. It has a real function in the world 
of education. 

The new Educational Sociology merits inclusion in the curricula of 
teacher-training institutions. 



BEHAVIOIVADJUSTMENTS AND THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL OUEEIOULUM 


PHILIP V?. L. COX 
York University 

Success both in child life and in adult life must bo conceived 
as growth and integration of personality. The factors which enter 
jnto the control of the personality at adolescence ore of outstanding 
importance. From the viewpoint of the child himself these factors 
are primarily physical. Adolescence is the period of growing up. 
The boy becomes dunng a period of five or six years a young man. 
The little girl becomes a woman. 

The Davfn of Adolescence Is a Period of Very Complex Biological and 

Social Adjustments 

Puberty is accompanied by many rather obvious phenomena such 
as rapid increases in height and weight, changes in facial contour, 
physical gawkiness due to uneven growths of bones, tendons, and mus¬ 
cles, and the development of primary sex organs and secondary sex 
characteristics. There ore important changes in the child’s circula¬ 
tion; increased blood pressure puts a severe strain upon tho heart to 
perform its addbd duties There is the change in pitch and quality 
of the voice, more marked in boys than in girls 

These developmental characteristics must be thought of in the light 
of the increasing sex consciousness, sex interests, and sex suppressions 
which evolve from the interactions of the child’s nature and the social 
mores and taboos The child’s social awareness which accompanies 
the maturation is partly a result and partly a cause of his identifica¬ 
tion of himself with adulthood. The behavior-adjustments to the social 
practices and attitudes of the adult world complicate and are compli¬ 
cated by the organic changes that are taking place within the unbeliev¬ 
ably complex meebanism—the individual boy or girl. 

The human body is made up of thousands of billions of individual 
cells, each one of which is bom, lives, breathes, feeds, excretes, repro¬ 
duces, dies, and is succeeded by its offspring.* 


1 Of Baraham, W. F. * Tbo l^oniial Miud D Applston & Co., 1924, p. 20 
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Each of ttOM individuals harmonizes "with its own inner bfe 
Home Bpe<iial functioa for the Bonoflt of the whole, and destined 
ultunalelj fox an indlyidual death. Day-long, night-long, in this 
GomtQOU’weaith that constituteB «aoh on© of ua, thoxo gooa forward 
as in the body politic the subservionco of many individual purposes 
to one, the saenflce of individual lives for the advantage of the 
many, and the birth of new unite which replace the dead , , And 
each of these living commonwealths began its individual eiistence 
as a single unit, whence aroso the myriads that composo ita adult 
being There comes thus to coonst tho limo hardened tissues of 
our boneSj tho contractile cells of our muscles, the conductive 
cells of our nerves, and so forth ”2 

Obviously there must be some plan by which these many congeries 
or communities of cells develop and function for the welfare of the 
human being of which they are a part. Somehow or other the com¬ 
munities are stirred into action in response to some stimulus, and so 
food digests, hearts beat, lung^ breathe, sex organs mature and func¬ 
tion, wounds heal One set or another of cells multiplies more rapidly 
than usual and after a while returns to its normal rate, 

The control of growth and of special functioning is largely vested in 
the endocrine or ductless glands. These glands secrete hormones or 
aviocoids which enter the blood stream and stimulate into activity the 
communities of cells or organs which tho partieular hormones affect 
The primary physical and mental changes that take place at adoles¬ 
cence are chiefly due to the activity of an autocoid secreted by the 
cells of Leydig, so-called interstitial cells in the gonads (testes 
and ovaries). But other glands have impoiiant parts to play in this 
phenomenon as well. If the thyroid does not function normally, caus¬ 
ing the disease myxodemo,, the characteristic development of adoles¬ 
cence does not take place. The same failure of normal adolescent 
development happens if tlie pituitary gland or the pineal gland (two 
glands found ]ust under the brain) or the adrenal glands (situated 
on the kidneys) do not function as they should. The thymus gland, 
found in the neck below the larnyx, generally atrophies at adolescence. 
If it does not so atrophy, the boy is effeminate and has the high voice 
charaotoristic of girls and little children. It is less directly con¬ 
nected to the sex organs of girls, while the thyroid gland is more 
closely related to sex functions of girls than of boys. 

2 ShoTi^gton C S. ’ The Intogrativa Action of the Nervous Bystom, Senbner^o 
Sons, 1908, to Tb© Nomal Muid, p. 
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Integration of Personality Demands Intelligently Controlled 

Environment 

Infeegration is the coordination of all of theso intcnelated controls 
of the behavior of the trillions of individual cells, Integration at a 
period of flucli rapid change as accompanies adolescence is peculiarly 
liable to bo upset. The school can best safeguard and piomote such 
harmony within the pupil’s body by a program of friendly, mildly 
stimulating activities wherein each pupil will find himself frequently 
successful, and generally near enough to success to believe that tomor¬ 
row or next time, he can win the coveted satisfaction In the midst 
of this program of cooperative endeavors the friendly teacher will 
come to a mutual understanding with every pupil in his charge 
The need for such a sympathetic understanding is very great Pu¬ 
berty IS a dilficnlt time for even the most rugged and well balanced 
temperaments, for the more sensitive and nervous child, there is 
required the most patient and continuous stimulation of self-confi¬ 
dence in the perfoimance of woith-while tasks The positive program 
depends rather on an application of the laws of learning, and on a 
recognition of individual differences of many kinds, and on an undei*- 
standing of the supieme importance of the emotional life of the child 
For if these aspects arc dealt with intelligently, tlien the integration 
of each child’s personality is amply protected 

The behavior-adjustments of cliildieii at the dawn of adolescence 
becomes then the primary function of the junior high school And 
this youthful institution is, despite the standardising agencies and 
curriculum experts,” still sufficiently vigorous and flexible to deal 
effectively with this most important and complicated pioblem 

The jnil 101 high school is indeed to be defined in terms of this 
project It IS the institution that accepts all the mentally normal 
boys and girls of its community betoie they aic adolescent, and fiN 
its educational program to them In tins new scliool progiam* what 
constitutes seventh grade woik oi ninth giado standards is of little 
importance Kathei does tlie new school ask itself what is the subject 
matter and what the method, what is the educational experience that 
IS most likely to stinmlati' each one of tlie 13- oi 14- or ib-veai old 
boys and girls to exert himself to the utmost to accomplish timks that 
appeal to him, to his teachers, and to lus parents aa thoioughly worlli- 
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while. For one it may he the preparation, of an assembly, for another 
a report with charts in geography, for someone else it may be the 
school orchestra, and for still anotiier it may be intuitional geometry. 
There are some children who find self-expression even in English 
grammar, there are many who find it in a foreign language, in type¬ 
writing, in art, in dressmaking, and in shop. 

In the creatively controlled junior high school, nearly all children 
can find places satisfactorily in a diversified social environment of 
home-room and clubs and athletics and student publications and cor¬ 
ridor officerships and clerical assistantships. In these places they can 
and do perform adequately and with growing confidence tasks for 
which they are competent. And the broadly conceived school, like 
social life itself, has room for and need for ruany and diverse traits 
and qualities among its members. 

The junior high school is an environment to which come all the 
little children of late pre-adolescence—Chappy, active, and unspoiled 
as yet by the discouragements and artificialities of the formal and, 
to them at least, meaningless grind of grammar and verbal history 
and esamination-passiug. It is an environment in. which these chil¬ 
dren, all of them, continue to live happy, adequate, purposeful lives 
of activity for the ensuing two or three years—^years of rapid physical 
growth, of great intellectual activity, of emotional reconstruction, and 
spiritual unfoldment And, finally, it is an environment from which 
there emerge two ox three years later these same boys end girls, now 
taller and mote mature, children of middle adolescence—almost young 
men and young women—eager to go on with their school education, 
having tasted of hard work and of resultant success, and found it good I 
And these self-confident youths of 15 to 16 years of age are interested 
in the public weal. They have found their personalities in their 
social groups. They have served as leaders and followers; they have 
imitated wisely and originated freely. Their personalities have waxed 
and bloomed in the warm friendly atmosphere of the junior high 
school 

Ohavactcf of the Emerging Ourriculum 

For the junior high school is a protest against the dehumanized 
verbal and symbolic grind of formal mathematics, grammar, and 
history, and against the vicious destruction of human personality that 
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hflH 80 often cha^acte^l^ed the school procedures both of the conven¬ 
tional groramar grades and of the uninspiring lesson-getting of the 
freshman year of the four-yeti high school The school which was 
typical in 1900—and which is too much m evidence oven today— 
resulted in the disgust and discouragement of most of the children 
who were not both, bright in regard to abstract verbal intelligence and 
docile in accepting without question others^ thoughts^ others^ wishes, 
others’ standards as their own. There has until recently been little 
attention paid to the innovators among our youths and to the artistic^ 
the mechanical, the Socially effective boys and girls, There have been 
few, indeed who have had regard for the precious humaii beings who 
were being broken on the wheel of our atiipid, unreal, and unlifolike, 
scholastic judgments. 

Such callousness has been respectable;’^ it has indeed been fortified 
by conventional standards and accepted practices. The hope of a new 
day in education has lam in the development of a new school that 
would base its practiocs in a philosophy and science of life The 
junior high school is life—life that prepares for living, life that springs 
from within, life that is fresh and dynamic and resourceful. In this 
life, a]] children may develop eagerness to contribute, all may find 
satisfaction in originality, initiative, and service 

In the fields of hoaltli and recreation, in civics, in English, in 
music, in art, and in industrial arts, progress toward intelligent edu¬ 
cation is really being made empirically and I'ealiatically—often in 
Spite of some of our re^searcher8 and “ leaders.” Out of tho school’s 
adjustments to the pressing problems of school practices, a new school 
curriculum is already emerging 

What does the already emerging curriculum indicate regarding tiie 
nature of this cumciilum'to-be ? Already m progressive junior high 
schools, one-sixth to one-fourth of the school day is given over to 
activity-periods and assemblies If we include the lunch period, play 
ground supervision before and after school, athletic teams, Scouts, 
nature clubs, hiking clubs, and the like, the fi action of the school da} 
given to other than subject-classes is already betw^ecn a third and a 
half! If now wo add the share of the time given to ** subjects ” which 
is uaed for student activities—recication, publication, debates, assem¬ 
bly preparation, dramatics, singing, creating—then the amount of the 
school day that is left for spelling, algobia, grammar, scion‘c facts, 
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place geography, and hiatory names and dates is small indeed. In the 
time assigned to physical education and health, to English, to art, to 
practical and household arts, to music, to civica, to business prac¬ 
tices, to science, and occasionally even to mathematics and foreign 
languages, teachers and pupils cooperate eagerly, during more or less 
of the time, in a program of student activities that have subject- 
mastery as only an incidental objective. During such parts of tlie 
classrpenodfi, class-activities are not distinguishable in typo or spirit 
from those of the non-clasB activity periods/^ 

The junior high school is interested primarily in the booioI activities 
of children, its program takes accoimt of their feelings, their desires, 
their personalities chiefly as they manifest themselves in relation to 
inetitutionB and to their fellows. Its theses are that children can be 
guided and led to educate themselves best if—^perhaps only if—^they 
aro first stimulated to undertake purposeful activities, and that such 
stimulus and control are most effective if groups of children are con¬ 
cerned in them. 

This statement must not be misunderstood, The junior high school 
has no quarrel with individual expressions of abilities and interests. 
It does indeed encourage individualized leisure and study. But, as 
a school, its own instruments are social And it would lead children 
to share their gifts and experiences and interests with others 

Normal human beings seek companionship much of the time. It 
matters little whether or not there is a natural' gang age ” or whether 
or not there is an instinct of gregariousness.” For the junioi high 
school, it IS only important that boys and girls of late preadolescence 
and at the onset of adolescence, do enjoy active association with each 
other in face-to-face primary groups. 

In the typical junior high school, they are encouraged and helped 
to associate themselves in various types of groups* intercst>gi*oups 
undeilie clubs and curriculum electives, abstract ability groups undei- 
liG homMoom sections and generally core-curriculuin divisions, while 
physical size and ability underlie athletic groupings. Vocational intei- 
esta may determine special curriculum opportunities ^^Over-ageneas ” 
may detemiine special clnasificationa for rapid advancement or special 
instruction 

The limits of this paper require that a single example of such group¬ 
ings be dealt with here The moat characteristic aspect of the junior 
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high school behavior control ib found in the home-room advisory sec¬ 
tion, and that is, therefore, selected. 

The Advisory or Home-Room Sections 

Oharacteristic of the junior high echooPs creative curriculum- 
emergent is the home-room advisory period. Hero is a face-to-face, 
primary group, a gang—more accurately the raw materials of a dozen 
gangs And the teacher-adviBcr is potentially a member and a sponsor 
for evGiy one of them. 

Adviser and school environment set up nicely calculated soquenceB of 
problems and challenges and obstacles and successes. In some aspect 
of its program every child will participate with all his heart and soul 
and mind and strength. About such a central purpose, his person¬ 
ality is integrated and his self-expression blosBoms. 

Objection may bo raised that a home-room group is not a character¬ 
istic gang because Thrasher and others have shown that informal 
gangs are not homogeneous as to age. It remains true, however, that 
many conditions that promote the ganging ” process are present in 
the home-room, if adequate time is allowed for social processes to 
develop informally and spontaneously. 

Propinquity and challenges result in common purposes and common 
undertakings These involve cooperation and competitions for leader¬ 
ship or for recognition Out of the resultant conflicts come group dis¬ 
ciplines and group approvals. These social behaviors and social 
controls are typical of and similar to the conditions of life. Leading 
and following are both good fun, and the accompanying emotional 
states of elation and subjection are both enjoyable and satisfying 

Occasionally, however, the unsuccessful aspirant for office or other 
recognition may not accept defeat readily. He may be very unhappy 
if thwarted too often, and either diatmst his own abilities and so cease 
to aspire, or become sullen, anti-social, or an agitator foi disharmony 
Treatment of the pathological cases is difficult and frequently un¬ 
successful. 

The best way to overcome this dissatisfying condition is not to let 
it happen. If m the early days of the group’s career, sufficiently 
varied group-undertakings are promoted to make it probable that all 
of the more vigorous social leaders will find self-expression, such 
thwartings need never occur 
4 
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CliallengeB, “ races,” and competitions assure eager participation m 
Buch group actmties. lu athletics, in getting subscribers for the school 
paper, in preparing for the assembly, in preparing “ thrift-talks,” in 
securing promptness, and in other similar contests wherein several 
advisory groups are joined in good-natured competition, there is room 
for every ambitious boy and girl to find a place of leadership The 
gangs ” come to look to one pupil for leadership lu athletics, another 
in journalism, another in dramatics, a fourth in the drive for prompt¬ 
ness, and a fifth, sixth, and seventh in other group undertakings, 

In its narrower sense a “ gang ” gangs for a specific purpose. An 
informal and incoherent group becomes socially conscious when chal¬ 
lenged by a common purpose. In this narrow sense of the word, the 
home-room group is one gang for purposes of organizing an athletic 
team, and a quite different gang when it undertakes to reduce tardiness 
to a minimum, or to carry through an assembly program. 

As the advisory work progresses, the sponsor promotes the desire 
for other undertakings of such nature as to give even the shyest or 
socially least competent pupil his chance to gain recognition, and oven 
to exercise a brief but successful leadership. This is a fundamental 
duty of the adviser. 

In the home-room group, it is desirable that as rapidly as possible 
and as gradually as necessary, motives for cooperative and competitive 
endeavors within, the group itself be promoted. The transition from 
inter-group activities to intra-group cooperations and competitions 
should he begun as soon as it seems probable that there is sufficient 
gTonp consciousness to make the attempt reasonably successful 

It is easier to act than it is to think about such abstract virtues as 
loyalty, trustworthiness, and the like; hence, the publishing of a home¬ 
room newspaper (a single copy for the bulletin board is sufficient) or 
giving an after-school party or preparing an assembly or cleaning up 
the locker room serves to promote behavior-adjustments of several 
desirable kinds. 

There is promoted the search for and recognition of abilities and 
willingnesses on the part of the pupils; proposals frequently conflict 
and their sponsors must face the need for modifying them; groups 
within the room urge conflicting schemes which are checked up not 
only by their feosibility and inherent desirability but also by the social 
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enthuBiaam that they arouse, leaders emerge and so do their rivals; 
political control may develop and it may be challenged. 

New resources in pupil experiences and special abilities are con- 
stantly sought after. The child who plays a violin, the one who has 
been to Europe, the one whose father is a city .yfficial, the one who 
can “ do tricks,” the one who has become an “ Eagle Scout,” the stamp- 
collector, and the gymnast are all m demand on one occasion or 
another. 

Group consciousness must bo expanded, however The child serves 
the group, and child and group serve the school The individuals 
identify themselves with the group’s ideals and aehiovements, and the 
school accomplishments of each member may affect wholesomely the 
attitudes of every other member of the advisory group. 

4.3 an example of such a group’s pride, the following quotation from 
the comments of the spokesman for a group of dull-normal, over-aged 
boys who had been transferred to the ninth grade may be cited: 

It a low days after the beginmng of the fall term/ when 
all the pupila wore wondering who waa to bo thoir new adviBct, and 
whether we wore going to got a teacher that waa willing to make us 
happy and mako thniga like homo, Wo felt like people at a eircua, 
who take a chnnro on n miiciniie that eosts twonty*llvo cents 

a shot, and who had their lamps focussed on tho prize in tho roar 
of tho tout, and who were wondering whether they would win or 
not* They didn^t know, but they took a clianco Well, that is 
tho way wo felt boforo tho opening of the present torni, when a 
certain few boys wore takon from one group, put into another, 
still another, and at last \vo found ourBolvGa in Mias Jonca’a room, 
with thirty*iivo good follows 

of Ufl boys wero happy aa heck Our advisor, Misa Jones, 
suggoated the namo, Blowott Braves It was unanimouBly adopted 
It sounds weird, doesn^t itf Of tho big group of thirty six boys, 
nearly every 0110 has some office in the scliool Some of tiio guya 
have more than thojr share and have ae high as four ofllcos "We 
have tho Captain of tho Corridor Officers, tho four IjioutonautB, one 
Sergeant, and eleven Corporals 

"We have tho president and vice president of tho nintli grade 
coiigrcBs and two repxesontativos to tho cabinet Also wc possess 
thirteen mombors of the "B” council, three lunch-room cashiers, 
and two server8 Another feather m our cap is the barn dance 
we gave, m which eighty momberB of the ninth grade, faculty and 
pupils, took part. It was a bucccbs that put tho Blowott Brnvos 
on the map , Well, yoiiVc hoard all about ub Our wigwam 
IB 108 "B 

To know whafc each pupil can contribute, to g'et him to desire to 
do it, to get tho stage so that his effort may bo successful to the extent 

BCox, P W L Oreativo School Control J. B. Lippincotfc Co, 1927, p 5S 
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that he mahea earnest effort—in a word, to replace the conditionB that 
repress by conditions that encourage expression with satisfaction— 
this requires great resource and true teaching and ndvisement. It is 
of utmost importance, however. And ii does worh m prachce ^ 

This is no small accomplishment. It is more significant than cor¬ 
recting English usage, naore important than history dates or even than 
intellectual problem-solving. It may result in the child’s discovery of, 
if not in the saving of, his aonl. Freed of emotional conflicts and 
repression, calm and confident within the limits of his ability, each 
one goes about his daily work, m school and out, knowing from happy 
experience that in some capacity his contribution is unique and is 
needed by hza fellows, and that to the extent that he puts forth earnest 
effort some measure of success will result. 

All of this he knows, not as information, but rather as a behavior 
complex. He walks with head higher and shoulders more erect because 
his conscious self and his biological self are in accord. He is encour¬ 
aged to live a life of positive action that satisfies his unconscious self. 

The truth of the following paragraphs from Samuel Butler’s, The 
Way of All Flesh, wntten over a half-century ago, must now be 
apparent. Speaking of tbe boy, Ernest, shortly after entering Rough- 
borough School at about thirteen, he continues: 

** Tho dumb Ernest perguaded with inarticulate foelioga too swift 
and sure to be translated into such debatable things ae words, but 
practically insieted as foUowa — 

“Growing is not the easy', plain sailing business that it is com 
monly supposed to bo it ib hard work—harder than any but a 
growing boy can nuderatond) it lequiiea aUeatlon, and you arc 
not strong enough to aJttend to your bodily growth, and to your 
lesgona, too. Never learn anything until you find you have boon 
made uncomfortable for a good long while by not knowing it, 
when you find that you have occasion for this or that knowledge, 
or foresee that you will have occasion for it shortly, the sooner 
you learn it the better, but till then spend your time in growing 
bone and muscle; theso will be much more useful to you than Latin 
and Greek, nor will yon ever bo able to make them if yon do not 
do so now, whereas Latin and Greek can be acquired at any time 
by thoBG who want them. 

“You are surrounded on every side by lies which would dcccno 
even the elect, the self of which you are conscious, your rcaaon- 

^ Even relatively mediocre teachers are frequently—one might almost say generally 
—caught up in the friendly and 3 oyful spirit of the groups, Such “ conversions 
require administrative finesse, of course It requires a “ big brother ** and “ big 
sister type of cooperative supervision It requires decentralization of responsibility 
and creative leadership It requires that the principal himself become adviser 
and sponsor bo a faculty “advisory group,”—a faculty “gang” 
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ing and rollecbug Bolf> will bchovo thcsD hee and bid you act in 
accordance with them This conecioua eolf of youra, Emost, ib a 
prig, begotten of prigs^ and trained in priggiehnesB, I will not allow 
it to shape your action, . , Obey me, your true self, and things 
will go "tolerably well with you, but only listen to that outward 
and visible old husk of yours which is called your father, and I 
will rend you in pieces even unto the third and fourth generation 
na one who hoa hated God; for I, Emost, am the God who made 
you 

The junior high Bchool has discovered what all aociallj^ significant 
institutions must discover, that stubbomnOBB and pervorsonesa wore 
given by nature for a purpose. It la an assertion of self-respect, 
an unwritten insurance policy against slavery." Not mandates but 
motives, guidance, and sponsorship are the means by which behavior- 
adjustments may best be obtained. 

The individual child is the end of the creative social process, and 
the school must not utilize the child to promote a smooth running 
Bohool machine. Rather should the school utilize the school institu- 
tion to promote purposeful socialized activities and unique but inte¬ 
grated personal]ties of the pupils. If the pupils of Mias Smith, instead 
of selling tickets to the school entertainment in order to beat Miss 
Robinson^a gioup,^^ do so in order to serve the school, then lutergi’oup 
cooperations arc promoted. Such cooperations are promoted by the 
introduction of concrete motives such as a parade, a parents^ night, a 
Red Cross roll-call. Later, less dramatic motives, such as the care 
of the school grounds, decrease of tardiness, traffic problems, library 
equipment, and lunch-room conduct may call for representatives from 
the home-room to meet in informal council. Such a council will legis¬ 
late regarding plans, ideas, conflicts, etc.; it will seldom interfere with 
behavior-adjustments by vote. 

Under such conditions the only competitions between home-room 
groups IS to discover “ who best can serve the state " It is, indeed, 
not unpleasant to be defeated in such n competition if one is satisfied 
that the better plan won All members of the hoine-ioom groups may 
not be convinced, of course, but if school welfare is uppermost, the 
lessons of representative govemmeait for the decision and execution 
of social policies are thus learned Whether or not pupils agree with 
decisions of council or administrators, their behavior will l>o affected 

5Butler, Samuel. The Way of All Deflh Bom & Eivoright. Modoru Library, 
p. 130. 
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rather by the interaction of the school-morale and the habits and atti¬ 
tudes promoted by their horn* "oom groups. 

For in the home-room, life is abundant and most unrestrained, 
eagerncaa and joy abound, and auecesa attends all eatnost efforts. 
Here it is easy and " natural ” to behave in socially desirable and self- 
satisfying ways—indeed whatever is self-astisfying is also socially 
desirable. It is an embryonic typical community, a purified and 
idealized democratic society, 



HOW TO TBA'NSLATE A LIST OF DETAILED OBJECTIVES 
INTO A PRACTICAL PROOEAM OF CIVIC EDUCATION 

OHABLES 0. PETEnS 
Ohio Woflleyan Univeraity 

JToK Bome six or eight years there has been active propaganda for 
the idea ul building school curricula around specific objectives Of 
course at first this proposal provoked considerable mirth, and in those 
early days I heard prominent students of education sneer at the fact 
that Bobbitt’s Log Angeles list contained upwards of a thousand items. 
Most people by now have accepted the principle tliat the school must 
set for itself, not a few large aims like development of character and 
resourcefulness, but many hundreds of quite specific aims couched in 
terms of the particular abilities needed out in society. But the present 
difficulty 18 how to turn these specific objectives into practical working 
programs. One finds the general idea very inspinng but when one 
reads through the lists—^long and detailed as they are—^tho effect is 
likely ]ust to make his head swim, so that he holds up his hands in 
despair and goes on teaching about as he did before The purpose 
of this article is to illustrate how we can go about working lists of 
detailed objectives into practical school programs 

The eumcnlum procedure hei© in question involves, as indicated 
above, breaking up citizenship, personal culture, domestic efficiency, 
or whatever else we are woiking for, into the specific elements that 
make it up; then pursuing each of these elements as a clearly conscious 
objective There are available several exhaustive analyses of civic 
efficiency. In a Supplemental y Monograph' to the School Review 
Professor Bobbitt reports a study by John A. Nietz based on inter¬ 
views with various types of citizens in Chicago which yielded a very 
detailed list of the activities of good citizens During the past nine 
yearn the present writer has worked up a similarly detailed “ com¬ 
posite picture ” of the efficient citizen by telescoping over a thousand 
separate analyses supplied mostly by mature schoolmen. Each school¬ 
man was asked ( 1 ) to make a job analysis of citizenship as ho hirn- 

1 Number 31, Cvmculnm InvesUgaUons, chapter VII 
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self liad experienced it, (2) to get in mind some partioulai good 
citizen and write down eome of the things he did which seemed to be 
responBible for his goodness as a citizen, and (3) to describe some 
particnlax bad citizen. When these lists had been translated into 
comparable terms and compiled into a single composite list they gave 
what the writer believes to be a practically complete picture of the 
kind of citizen we wish to make, though, of course, each of the two 
hundred and fifty-odd items could bo further subdivided at consid¬ 
erable length. 

We shall use here only one item from that list to illustrate how We 
can pursue the items of such analysis as definite objectives, Each of 
the others needs to be similarly treated. 

The cwically eficie^nt iTidi/vidual iraust he aboue sec^^ 07 l^^llsm and 
all other forms of partisanship; he mnst be ready to take the impartml 
spectator's attitude in respect to the rights of his own group coYnpwred 
with those of other groups” 

At present our citizemy as a whole is undoubtedly deficient in 
this trait Local patriotism outweighs large scope loyalties. Not only 
have our people in the main been ready to accept the slogan, ^^Ajnerica 
first/^ but they have in practice placed even ahead of that their respec¬ 
tive states and communities. Citizens of a community are expected 
to support their local candidate when he is pitted against a candidate 
from outside, assessments are often so manipulated that as little as 
possible of the state's tax shall fall upon the local unit; congressinen 
are encouraged and expected to work for new postoffices or other 
improvements for their constituencies; and political questions are 
scrutinized more largely from the standpoint of how they will affect 
the local section than how they will benefit the world at large. Indeed 
BO persistent is the human nature pull toward sectionalism that Pro¬ 
fessor Bbbbitt has pointed to the cultivation of large-gi’oup conscious¬ 
ness as the central problem of civic education. Proposals ‘ 

1, Any sound education for cosmopolitanism must, of course, start 
with the pupil’s own experience He must, within the realm that is 
real to him, have got into the way of looking at conduct from the stand¬ 
point of the larger whole. He must have come to see that it is base 
for him and his chUma to give each other illegitimate help or otherwise 
to pit their interests - against the welfare of the class; he must have 
come to willingness to have his team lose in the athletic contests rather 
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than have them resort to unapoftsmanlike methods of -winning, he 
must hove come to feel that true loyalty compels him to oppose his 
own class when it proposes conduct injurious to the school as a whole; 
he must have become ready voluntarily to withdraw his team from 
the ball ground when another school or club is morally but not legally 
entitled to it. These are little daily practices over which parents, 
bystanders, and teachers have supervision or influence, and they must 
be constantly so handled that to be decently considerate of the rights 
of groups other than his own will hove become " second nature ” for 
the growing lad and lass. The school’s athletics, and other extra¬ 
curricular activities, afford excellent opportunities for the application 
of this viewpoint but many opportunities are to be found also in class¬ 
room procedures and in all phases of the pupils in-school and out-of¬ 
school life. By the experiences resulting from the the utilization of 
these opportunities the pupil will have oumulatively developed a “ sub¬ 
conscious,” intuitional philosophy of life impelling him to look at 
proposed conduct always from the standpoint of how fair and decent 
it 18 from the other fellow’s point of view as well as how convenient 
it 18 or himself and for his gang. 

2 . The example of teachers and parents and of esteemed people in 
the community is a further factor in training the child into cosmo¬ 
politanism in his point of view. In the Economics class, in the History 
class, in Literature, in Geography, the true teacher will so constantly 
survey all problems from the point of view of one who stands aside 
from all interested parties and maintains the poise of the impartial 
spectator that pupils will come almost inevitably to catch that same 
point of view. Whenever pupils argue a question from the standpoint 
of the interests of a particular group, they will be confronted with the 
fact that the true criterion is not whether the matter was valuable to 
this particular set but whether from the standpoint of one looking 
upon the world from the outside it would seem to be the right thing. 
Such constantly maintained atmosphere of cosmopolitanism should 
weigh heavily in the pull by which pupils are to be raised above sec¬ 
tionalism in their outlook upon life. 

3 . In the third place, and central- in-the-soheme, there must be 

developed in the( ;^pU deep.and f citizen should 

act from the point j-]^|pwyoJ^jtlno jr^th'pj[Qj\fian fiom that of the 

welfare of a single secti^^ or 11^0,1^8 end the matter may be 
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brought up for explicit discussion m clflsa. Such discussion is likely 
to be interesting and convincing if it if precipitated around some con¬ 
crete problem^ as • “ la it right that the East should insist upon e 

tariff on manufactured goods ■when no compensating tariff on agricub 
tural products could bo successfully laid for the benefit of the West?” 
“ la Senator Sorgun a true Eepublican when he uses his great personal 
influence to get the appointment of Mr. Blank from his own state 
on the Supreme Court bench ? ” “ Ought Americans to encourage the 
improvemeut of the St. Lawrence River transportation when such 
improvement would divert freight from our railroads and from our 
own Erie Oanal ? ” “Also to debate the merits of such theories of gov 
emment and industry aa “pluralism” and “syndicalism” iu com- 
panson with our present form of organization, should constitute an 
excellent opportunity for clarifying ideas and establishing convictions 
regarding the propriety of having each group clamor for its own. 

4 . Again, impartiality in regard to other groups in companson -with 
one’s ovm must be made an ideal. Narrowness and class selfishness 
must have become emotionally taboo. Oonversely, even-handed justice 
as between diverse groups and sections must have come to be regarded 
as so enticingly beautiful aud noble that when the youth contemplatee 
conduct of his own or of others that is in hannony with it, he is thrilled 
with admiration and approval. A number of devices can be made 
to contribute toward such idealization of intersectional justice. Con¬ 
stant reiteration will help by its cumulative effects; the teacher’s 
shudder at concrete cases of narrowness, and his evident pleasure at 
breadth of sympathy, will be further factors; doubtless poetry and 
song could be made to add something. But probably the most effec¬ 
tive device for emotionalizing this attitude is to he found in the 
judicious use of heroes and slackers Concrete cases of men and 
women •who have beautifully exemplifi.ed the attitude of impartial 
justice to all sections on a par with their own can. be related for the 
admiration of the class; conversely, slackers "who were conteniptibly 
nariow in their loyalties and unfair to groups or sections other than 
their own can be so presented as to arouse the disgust of the pupils. 
These stories of heroes or slackers can be brought up incidentally in 
history, geography, literature and other studies and more systemat¬ 
ically in the course of civics. 
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6 By diese convictions, taboos, and ideals pupda will have been 
disposed to be fair to outside groups, sections or nations. But one 
dung more they need —a knowledge of those groups There must be 
an understanding of the needs and problems of the several sections. 
This is to be attained partly through problem-solving. is it that 

Ijlow England wants a protective tariff? Why does Japan want room 
for the emigration of her people? If our pupils can be led to think 
such problems through thoroughly in geogi-aphy and elsewhere, so that 
they leave school with a vivid realization of the social needs of different 
sections, they will bo in bettor position to pass intelligent judgment 
as to what proposals or requests from these sections they ought to 
support. Although to find solutions for such problems as class projects 
would probably be the most effective way in which to have pupils get 
a clear insight into the needs and charaetonstics of the nations, direct 
explanation by the teacher, or expository teaching in text books, might 
also prove satisfactory. Indeed any information would be pertinent 
to our purpose here that gave promise of ever affording any basis for 
passing judgment on the legitimacy of a gioup’s wishes—what the 
people do, what are their natural advantages and handicaps in doing 
these things, what are their resources, what are the charcteristics of 
the people, etc. 

6. Hot only do our future citizens need an intellectual grasp of the 
problems of tho various sections and nations but also a warm feeling 
of intimacy with the peoples of other communities and other lands 
One reason why we are ready to support the wishes of oui own section 
rather than of Hew England is because we can scarcely realize that 
Hew Englanders feel their wants quite as keenly as we feel ours 
They seem to us so distant and so cold that they do not strike oiir 
imagination, as quite human. Even more laigely is this tiue of peoples 
of foreign nations The peoples of these lands are likely to seem meie 
shadowy figures, diabolical machines of some sort, scheming savages 
ready to poimce upon us in war and to destroy our fine civilization 
We need to come to see that they aic human ]ust as we are, that 
they are characterized by the same teiideniess and kindness and 
sympathy and sensibility ns tbe people about us whom we know so 
well and love so much. A highly realistic geography can be made 
to give pupils this feeling of intimacy for distant peoples Such 
realistic geography will use stereoscopic pictures, movie scenes of 
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life in the land under atudy, human interest stories, realistic reports 
by studenta as to ’whafc the people do in their daily round of duties, 
anecdotes to bring out the human-nature side of their lives, such 
realistio material for collateral reading as that of the MacDonald 
series, JAttle People Everywhere, dramatization of the play and work 
and other phases of the life in the country in question, pageants in 
which representatives of the nations studied meet our representatives 
in. friendly greeting and intercourse, exchange of letters between 
children in the foreign country and children in our own schools, and 
many other devices so to introduce our children to the children and 
adults of the distant land that they will come to feol akin. Such feel¬ 
ing of intimacy, and such alone, can make possible a genuine sympathy 
and, consequently, an easy and natural justice. 

Reverting now to general terms after our single concrete illustration, 
our steps in setting up a purposive curriculum for school education in 
citizenship will he the following; 

1. Get before us a detailed blueprint of the individual we wish to 
make as the end result of the educational process. Such blueprints 
are now available as far as the larger headings are concerned, though 
there still remains the task of breaking each item into further aspects 
or stages. 

3. Check through the blueprint, raising the question which of the 
items need for their suifieient realization the aid of the school in the 
particular type-group of pupils with whom we are dealing, and which 
will be sufficiently taken care of by such non-school agencies as ordin¬ 
ary association, the preas, the church and the movies. From this 
point on we need work only upon those which require the aid of the 
school. 

3, Break up into its psychological constituents each objective that 
remains on our agenda. The objective itself will be stat^ in terms 
of the ability to do a certain thing as a citizen. But the ability to do 
each thing will rest upon ideals, taboos, interests, habits, knowledges, 
and techniques of procedure We must spot these psychological ele¬ 
ments on which our social objective depends because it is these 
psychological objectives that will suggest to us directly methods of 
procedure m our teaching 

4. Allocate to optimum grade levels the efforts to attain the objec¬ 
tives We have set for ourselves Some of them can be accomplished 
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chiefly at a single gi-ade level while others will require follow-up efforts 
distributed purposively through a number of grade levels* 

6. Consider what are the most effective methods of teaching for 
any particular desired element—exposition? problem solving? induc¬ 
tive lesson? story? practice? suggestion? or what? Ultimately this 
question must be answered on the basis of a very long series of scien¬ 
tifically controlled experiments in which the results from alternative 
methods are measured in order to determino which methods yield best 
results. 

6. At each grade level allot to the several studies and to the other 
activities the objectives to be worked for at tliat stage. 

a. Some of our objectives can be Bought through extra-curricular 
activities—parties, clubs, conversation, music. But it is easy to deceive 
ourselves as to how much wo are getting from this source If parties 
and clubs are to make much contribution wo must coneoiously set them 
up with rofcrenoo to the civic outeoineB we expect from them. In the 
lower grades the counter-part of these clubs and parties arc various 
monitorial duties through which pupils serve and through which prac¬ 
tice they develop civic virtues and abilities, 

b. Some objectives should be realized through the adiniuifttratioii of 
our school system—the type of discipline maintained, pupil partici¬ 
pation in school government, socialized classroom piocedures, the ex¬ 
ample of the teacher, and the atmosphere of the classroom. But these 
are likely to count for most only wlieii the teacher sets up these policies 
with on eye to their bearing upon the civic ends he wishes to achieve 
through them. 

c. Many objectives can be realized through incidental instruction 
m the various school studies. The teacher of English, of History, of 
Mathematics, of Science, has many opportunities, if he will use them, 
for making little thrusts here and there toward ideals and biases and 
perspectives and techniques known to be needed by good citizens. To 
his pupils he may seem at these times to have wandered off his subject 
for the moment, but in reality he is doing precisely what he had 
planned to do. The great danger in this incidental instruction is that 
it may be neglected; teachers of history and other subjects will claim 
that they have many possibilities for such teaching of citizenship but 
as a matter of fact do little or nothing in practice about these possi¬ 
bilities. To prevent this I advise teachers to sit down in the fall with 
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their text books and their conms of study before them, go through 
these and \mte in the margins of the text each point at which it would 
be possible for them to inject a drive toward one of the items in the 
list of elements in civic efficiency, and then as the year goes by put 
into the daily lesson plans at the indicated places provisions for actually 
making the drives for which they hod contracted. Without such 
systematic means of reminding oneself of one^s obligations, opportuni¬ 
ties for incidental teaching are likely to be passed by nmiaed. 

d. After as much as possible of civic instruction has been provided 
for through these unsystematic means many objectives will be left 
inadequately provided for. These should be assigned to courses for 
systematic instruction—courses m civics, in hygiene, in ethics, m 
economics, in sociology, in psychology. The syllabi for these systematic 
courses should be made up from the topics still standing in our civic 
and other analyses after those have been checked oft that can be fully 
taken care of incidentally or that pupils may be expected to fall into 
without the aid of the sdiool. In other words, the function of the 
course in civics, and m the other social sciences, is a residual one; 
CIVICS should complete whatever has been left undone by all the other 
agencies combined. 

To this procedure I think we may appropriately apply the name, 
Educational Engineering, Our procedure is very much like that of the 
architectural or mechanical engineer We do not forge ahead at 
random in the dark. Instead we set up for ourselves a blueprint of 
what we want; then we began a systematic drive to bring into reality 
everyone of the elements of our blueprint. We do not teach subjects 
for their own sake but merely use them as tools for bringing about the 
right sort of changes in pupils We do not permit parties and clubs 
and conversation merely as a means of amusement but employ them 
as opportunities for building definitely conceived types of civic char¬ 
acter. And all through the day we ore continually on tiptoe to adjust 
means to definite ends About each incident in discipline, about each 
policy affecting the social life of the school, about each step in teach¬ 
ing, about each act that may be imitated by pupils, we raise the ques¬ 
tion, how can it be so managed as to make it drive on maximally 
toward this or that specific civic ability that we as schoolmen have 
contracted to develop in our pupils before we turn them out into the 
state 
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In recent years a great deal of literature and more of piatforni 
disousaion lias appeared, dealing ■with the gang, moat of which hits 
been guess or fantastic. The book of Doctor Tbrnslicr ropioseiits tlio 
first attempt to present a scientific treatise. Ho has organi/.od and 
presented his facts so convincingly that his book roprosents one of tho 
outstanding cont'ibutiona to the sociological literature of the year. 

The value of this Imok for educators lies in its presentation of a 
type of collectire behavior with 'which every educator is iramedintoly 
concerned. The educator is no longer required to roly upon the psy¬ 
chological or philosophical theories of gangs but upon a scientific 
inquiry into their character, activity, and educative influence. 

Doctor Thrasher opens by implication the whole problem of the 
educative influence of the gang and his discussion is most valuable 
from this point of view. The modem educator can no longer be con¬ 
tent with the method and type of school organization that has satisfied 
him in the past. We are led to inquire whether our biggest problem 
is not that of making natural gangs out of our classes in situations 
that will insure adequate and proper instead of improper social 
behavior. 

The wiiter has contributed little to tho discussion of the problem 
of education directly, but hia ludirect contnbution has been one of tlie 
greatest of the year. The study represents the ideal of social rosenrcfi 
and the literary style is highly effective 

E. Georoe Payne, New York University 

An Outline op Methods of Research With Su(.oi-,stions kou IIioii Sciiooi. Prin¬ 
cipals AND Teachers By P TV L Cox, J G Mti'tleis, J K Norton, It W 
Pnnole, J J J{mes (Dopartment of tho Interior, Buroau of Education, Ilullo- 
tin 1924, No 24 ) Washington Goreniincnt Printiii(f Ofllco, 1927 Pp VI-}- 
31, $ lO, 

Educational research, the writers feel, has been too largely of the 
laboratory type While recognizing that a Bureau of Educational 
Research is a valuable adjunct of every aohool aysfom, tho fact romniiis 
that " much research can be carried on only in the classroom where 
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the procees oi education is actiuUly taking phfiCj and where all agencies 
concerned are functioning as they usually The teacher and prm^ 
cipal, then, are very important factors in educational research. But 
the majority of them are untrained. The bulletin aims to give definite 
auggeation for procedure to such teachers and principals as wish to 
investigate some phase of secondary school work. 

After consideration of the meaning of research, of the selection and 
definition of the problem (where emphasis is put on such practical 
problems as will lead to improvement of procedure), four types of 
research are recognized and discussed: the historical type, the experi¬ 
ment,al type, the philosophical type, and the suiwey. The case method 
and questionnaire reoeive passing notice. There is brief discussion 
of the interpretation of data A list of research agencies available for 
principal and teacher, and a classified bibliography, are appended. 

The pamphlet is suggestive, and contains many cominon sens© obser¬ 
vations. In so few pages, of course, little actual technique can be 
given. Unfortunately, the bibliographies are hardly adequate to allow 
the reader to make good this deficiency for himself. The case method, 
probably the moat practical single research tool a teacher could be 
given, IS very inadequately discussed, and none of the significant books 
on the case method are cited, There is a tendency to identify special 
methods with research as such—the “ philosophical type,” for instance, 
is merely the Aristotelian logic which led scholastics to debate how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle, and the pamphlet 
fails to point out that the deductive logic contains within itself no 
means of checking its assumptions. The pamphlet treats the school 
and Its problems—by implication and emphasis—more or less as 
though they existed in a vacuum and were not constantly conditioned 
by social situations outside the school. Within its limitations, how¬ 
ever, which are for the most part limitations of space, the bulletin 
should prove highly valuable in orienting principals and teachers with 
respect to educational research. 

Harvby Zobbauoh, New York University 

AiiiONO THE Danes By Edgar TVallaoe KmgM , Chapel Hill, N C * UmvorsUy o£ 
North Caro Una Press > 19 S7. Pp. Xll-f236. 

We in America muet sometimes grow sceptical and disheartened as 
we take our parts in the groping efforts of our people to deal with their 
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important political, economic, educational, and other social problems. 
The challenge of Denmark helps to sustain us. For Denmark is a 
laboratory somewhat removed from the vortex of European politics, 
freed from imperial ambitions, homogeneous in race and culture, and 
driven by its lack of natural resources either to apply its intelligence or 
to surrender its national entity. 

Among the Danes political, agricultural, economic problems have 
been faced by resourceful and influential men courageously and with 
remarkable insight. ''Good schools have purified their politics, digni¬ 
fied their ways of government, and enlightened the people. Through 
education and cooperation the Danes have reduced social injustice and 
increased the well-being of all the people. They have applied taxation 
... as investment in common prosperity.” 

What the conditions have been, how they have changed, what changes 
now seem imminent, is clearly and sometimes charmingly told by 
Professor Knight, who for most of the year 1926-36, lived m Den¬ 
mark as Research Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 
In the first seven chapters the author has given a clear and under¬ 
standable description of the Danish people, their culture, their eco¬ 
nomic and social problems, and the interrelation of functions and 
influences of their traditions and aspirations, their government, their 
cooperatives and other societies, and their various educational insti- 
tttions. 

The discussion of the methods and accomplishments of the Folk 
Highschool is peculiarly discriminating and stimulating; one feels 
as though he must do more than admire it, he ought somehow to trans¬ 
late some aspects of spirit and method into equivalents for Amencflu 
education. In this resolution, the reader is encouraged and helped 
by Professor Knight’s comparisons between Danish conditions and 
those of North Carolina. Unfortunately, he haa almost too regularly 
taken such occasions to scold his neighbors; at times one would almost 
suggest the ducking-stool as fit treatment for the author. 

The later chapters of the book include expository pictures of social, 
political, and educational problems that are of great interest to socially 
alert people everywhere. These pictures cover a considerable range 
of interests: viz., Hans Christian Anderson’s personality and influ¬ 
ence, the treatment of the German minority in Slesvig, teacher train¬ 
ing, the fomalism of the University, agriculture, taxes, marriage and 
5 
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divorce, and the decay of romance. Merely UfltiJig these topics is, 
however, quite inadequate. One must read the charming and humorous 
chapters on the visit to the farm and on the University commence¬ 
ment—indeed one must read the entire book and that is what the 
present revievrer recommends to everyone who is interested in a better 
America. 

Philip W. L. Oox, New York University 

Before Books. By Corohite Prott andSlantem. New York. AdelpU Co., <2 00. 
Adventuring With TwELVB-YEiR-OiJ>s By LmU JSioit and Caroline Fratt, New 

York Qreenberg, $2.00. 

Before Boohs is the story of the school life of children of four years 
of age and of children six years of age in the free activities of the 
school environment set up in the well-known Oity and Country School, 
166 West 12th Street, New York City, 'Adventuring With Twelve 
Year Olds presents a year’s work with an older group. With the 
records, which in each case picture the actual school living of the 
children, goes an account of the School and its philosophy, with the 
frankest statement of failures and successes in one of the outstanding 
experiment stations in American education. These two books form 
the third in a series of which Experimental Practice in the 0%ty a/nd 
Country School, a record of seven year olds, was the pioneer. 

The Oity and Country School was founded in the belief that one 
could not begin to formulate a program of education for children unless 
through long experience one had discovered what children really were 
like So from the very beginning it accepted the children that came 
to it without prejudice—one of the most difficult feats in pedagogy I— 
and assumed only one thing, seemingly, that solely upon the natural 
interests and activities of youth may one build any useful theory of 
guidance. 

Naturally there was no curriculum, and there is still none. And 
yet the children are busy with useful and purposeful things; and their 
growth educationally is as straight and as sure as any other growth. 
Out of natural activities and interests spring all that is needed for 
living. The curriculum, which, one remembers, means the chanot 
race-course, is all here for one to read in these hooks; but it is the 
course which has been run and which every child has completed with 
success, and not, as is usually the fact, the course that was plotted 
but which few managed to finish. 
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It iB from material so richly Bu^ested iu tiheBe books, our prodietiou 
is, that all effective oouises of study will eventually be made. Phil- 
OBopherB have guesBed about childhood but here is childhood itaelf. 
Aud it is a childhood that renewB our faith iu human kind and puts 
to rout the despotic pedagogues whose practices have been actuated 
by a devilish leaning toward the belief in original sin and whoBe 
results have coufinned their theory of Infant danmation. For the 
Btrength and beauty of young life ia here in abundance, and all the 
moralities, including the buBineBs credo of persistence, concentration, 
and Bticking-to-the-job; it even has the culturutB item of the discipline 
of difSculties; and the ecscursione into biology, chemiBtry, physics, 
civics, hygiene, sanitation, transportation and the like make up part 
of the living deeire of even four year olds. 

The craving for information about the life we do now live goes 
hand in hand with the persistent impulse to create. If one adds two 
other urgM that are amply illustrated in every half dozen pages of 
these books, the curiosity about the past out of which and because of 
which has come this very present, and the strong desire to come under 
the influence of the creative work of their elders, the main ways to 
education are exhibited here as open to all who pass this way. Infor¬ 
mation that grows out of daily necessity, self-expression in word, act, 
thing and deed, a view of the journey man has already traveled, a 
surrender to the play of art upon our spirits, when these are offered 
as summing up the demands of healthy growth, what more may educa¬ 
tion really supply? 

These books will be a necessary part of the equipment of the pro¬ 
fessional educator, teacher or administrator; nnd they will be of rare 
interest to that great body of parents who, impatient with things as 
they too often are, have begun to seek the best thinking on that mystery, 
the growth of personality in their children. 

HnoHSis Mbabns, New York University 

Pbookubtis, OB Tm Fdtdbb of Ehousb Edtxoxtion By U, Alierton PmJc, New 
York. B. P. Ihitton ft Oo., 19S7. Pp. 108 $1.00. 

In the words of the publishers, this book “ is sure to unsettle those 
who are so cock sure that our present educational system is mightily 
effective.’’ The book is certainly an unsettling one The author takes 
occasion to criticize vigorously the present educational system in. 
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England and digresses occasionally to criticize American education. 
He talks largely of the over'cmphasis on unessentials but fails to indi¬ 
cate what the real essentials are. He displays the usual symptoms 
of those who, receiving their education in the past, criticize present 
educational procedures, and then find themselves in difficulty because 
they cannot divorce themselves from the influences of their own past 
educational expenencee. 

One is forced to wonder how carefully the author has studied the 
thing called “ education.” Regardless of the amount of such study, 
It would appear that Mr. Pink has not yet arrived at any definite 
philosophy. He indicates the futility of setting up au educational 
machine which is based upon the assumption that all children who 
enter elementary school are destined to graduate from the university. 
He would have diversified curricula which, presumably, should be 
molded to meet the needs of those who are not to be expected to go 
through college. In common with many others, he assumes that 
when he has used the expression “ meet the needs,” he has solved the 
problem, although he has not indicated what these needs are nor what 
the curricula should be to accomplish the objectives. Such slight 
indications as he has given are more than tinctured by a traditional 
conception of education. Particularly is this true in his references 
to vocational education. One would have more respect for his stric¬ 
tures were he to advocate for vocational education a definite program 
of specialized education to fit for occupational efficiency, based upon 
as broad a foundation of general education as is consonant with the 
abilities of the individual and the conditions in the community. 

His diatribe of present trends in university education is justified 
in terms of those universities which conduct themselves in the man¬ 
ner to which he objects. While it is true that many institutions of 
higher learning conceive of research in a narrow and impractical 
sense, nevertheless, there are some universities which have adopted a 
saner attitude in this respect and which do not allow research to over¬ 
shadow all other activities. Until a definite decision has been reached 
concerning the legitimate purposes of a university education and until 
definite provision is made in the universities for the realization of all 
these purposes, it is to he expected that universities will continue to 
muddle along. What these legitimate purposes are, however, Mr, 
Pink does not tell us. To quote his concluding paragraph: “When the 
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cult of research has thus reduced itself to absurdity, the time will come 
when we shall perhaps turn to the conception of a univefflity as a place 
where, by the study and discussion of problems of fundamental impor¬ 
tance, the most intelligent young men and women are brought into con¬ 
tact with the best and most stimulating minds, where the balance is 
held true between intellect and emotion, between thought and action.” 

The above paragraph represents a choice collection of words which 
will have, most likely, a different meaning for everyone who reads 
them. It IS possible that conditions m English education are such 
that the people need Mr. Pinfc’e pabulum. It is also possible, how¬ 
ever, that the author’s readers would prefer to have something more 
tangible and eoncrete. 

Ralph Picket, Hew York University 
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Professor Ellwood is a New Yorker by birth and early training. 
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Hi 3 bachelor’s degree was received at Cornell, and his Ph D. at 
Chicago after having spent a year at University of Berlin He has 
been in his present position since 1900. Professor Ellwood is an 
active member of many educ'itional societies both national and in¬ 
ternational, serving as President of the Amencan Sociological 
Society in 1924 He is contributor to numerous periodicals, and 
the author of several books. The moat notable of his books are 
Sociology in. its Psychological Aspects, The Reconstruction of Re¬ 
ligion, and The Psychology of Human Society. 

Payne, Enoch George, Professor of Educational Sociology and Assist¬ 
ant Dean, School of Education, New York University. Professor 
Payne, the Editor-In-Chief and the originator of this new publica¬ 
tion, 13 a native of Kentucky He received an A. B degree from 
Chicago University and later studied in University of Paris, and 
the Universities of Berlin and of Bonn receiving his Ph.D. from 
the latter in 1900. He was teacher, high school principal, professor 
and dean of the Eastern State Normal School m his native State. 
For twelve yeaM he was Professor of Sociology and President of 
Harris Teachers’ College, St Louis He has held his present posi¬ 
tion since 1922 Dr Payne is one of the pioneem in the movement 
for health and accident education, being the author of numerous 
articles, pamphlets, and books in these two fields—the chief publi¬ 
cations being Education m Accident Prevention, We and Our Health 
(books I-IV), and Health and Safety m the Now Oumculum His 
latest book is Principles of Educational Sociology. 

Peters, Charles Clinton, Professor of Education, Ohio Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. Professor Peteis is a Pennsylvanian, by 
birth. His education was received at Lebanon Valley College, A. B., 
Harvard, A M , and University of Pennsylvania, Ph.D He had 
held pc,ntion8 at Olarksbury, (Mo.) College, Westfield (Ill) Col¬ 
lege, and at his Alma Mater, Lebanon Valley CoUego and Lehigh 
University before going to Ohio Wesleyan in 1917. His two books 
are—Human Conduct, and The Foundations of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy He has been one of the active members of tlie National Society 
of Educational Sociologists, being tlie secretary for several years 
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Zorhaugh, Harvey Warren, Assistmit ProfesBof of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy, New York University. Professor Zorbaugt is a native of Ohio. 
He received his education at Vanderbilt University and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. While at Chicago he held a Eeseafch Fellow¬ 
ship, and was one of the directors of the Lower North Child Guid¬ 
ance Olinic of Ohicago, He is a Olinioal Sociologist interested in 
the sociological approach to the study of individual and social 
behavior. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The first and second numbers of The Jocbxal of Educatio-vai, 
SocioLOQY display the active interest among educators and sociologists 
in the nature and field of the science. It seems uncertain in the minds 
of some whether educational sociology is now or ever can become a 
science. Those who hold this view seem to regard the subject as a 
philosophy of education and not as a science at all. Still others are of 
the opinion that educational sociology is not a science and never can 
become one because its purpose is to take certain principles from 
sociology and apply them to education. There are various other views 
represented, but these seem to be two extreme views that have perhaps 
most emphasis so far. 

The editors of this journal take a totally different view. They estab¬ 
lished the journal to represent a different view; namely, that educa¬ 
tional sociology is a science, although an infant in swaddling clothes 
and that it has a distinct place and field of its own. It is os definitely 
involved in the interpretation of education as psychology, although the 
interpretation bears a different emphasis. Educational sociology is 
concerned moreover not merely with the aim or objective of education, 
hut with the subject matter of the curriculum, the method, tbeorganiza- 
bon and activities of the school, and the measurement of the results 
of the educational process. Our main problem, as already poiiitevl out 
y Professor Zorbaugh, is to carry on research in each of these fields 
or purposes of basing cducatioiia] practice upon sound sciciitifie pnn- 
*^*ple 3 drawn from vonfiod data. The only way wo can give respocta- 
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bility to OUT science is to produce scientific results that Tvill merit the 
respect of those who wish to base educational procedure upon scientifii. 
principles and not upon customs or institutional practices, however 
sacred these may have become through long historical practice and 
emphasis. 

If this journal has a place it is to give emphasis to scientific inveati 
gation in education of a totally different sort from that -which has held 
the center of activity during the past score of years It is to turn the 
attention from the purely individual problems of learning and the tech 
nique of teaching the individual conventional subject matter, to the 
mote important result of the adjustment of the individual to the social 
life, to the group in which he functions, and to create the greatest effec 
tiveneas possible in him in the situations of life. In other words, we 
have a problem of research into the social aims of education and thp 
means by which those purposes may be realized This is the task to 
which The Jouenal of EnucATioifAi Sociology will devote its 
extremest vigor, energy, and enthusiasm. 



SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS AND EDUCATION 

FREDERIC M THRA.SIIER 
New York University 

The modem American school as an institution may bo regarded as 
a product of a complex civih/Mion within which it has an ossumed 
function—education—ovolvcd in the past oxiiorieiice of that civiliza¬ 
tion. The seliools of various peoples and cpoclis can hardly lie under¬ 
stood apart from tho larger cultural situations, lioth spatial and 
temporal, which have proilueed tliciu and their underlying theories 
Such institutions, for example, ns tho portico schools of Alliens, the 
church and guild schools of tho Middle Ages, the “ court schools ” of 
the seventeenth century, or the labor schools and Bahfacs of Soviet 
Eussia get their meaning for us from the contexts m which they occur 
This is well illustrated also m tho interesting Danish folk high schools 
with their background of a vigorous rural and village civilization in 
which intelligent, indopondont farmers, pursuing scientific agricul¬ 
ture and wielding great political influeiico, carry on vast and efficient 
cooperative enterprises. Such a system could never exist in an 
''authoritative, magisterial state."' To understand any educational 
institution, then, it becomes a matter of paramount importance to 
study its social backgrounds, historical and cultural. 

Tho modern school, however, is by no moans a unitary pbeiioincnon, 
for it presents multiform structures, activities, and policies—as diver¬ 
gent as the diverse cultures and commiimties within which it has 
developed and of which it is an expression Many significant dilTer- 
enccs exist between a Brahmin and a Cliiiieso school, a Eiivopcun and 
an American university, a Prussian Bealgyimiasium in 101*1 and a 
similar institution m 1927, a French Oanadian pnioclnal school in 
New England and a iiiidwestem rural Amoneaii comiiiuuity high 
school, tho Wirt system of Gary, Indiana, and the ])ublic schools of 
Indianapolis. These variations nrp due probably not to hereditary 
differences in tho people coiiccnicd, but to variations in social expori' 
enco. Someone has said that cvoiythinR and nothing is true of the 

* See JoBWh K Ilsrl'e rocent [Aghtfrom Ihc Notih nml Ilolner lleglnip, Hans Lund, 
and Peter Msnniclio, The Folk Iligh-Schooh of IknmnrL aiirl the Den'lopinenl of a 
Fattning Commumly 
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American public school This is merely another way of saying that 
cultural, sectional, and local differences find expression and are 
reflected in typical institutions. To understand any individual school 
or system in a local area, therefore, it becomes necessary to investigate 
carefully the social backgi'ounds within which it functions This ib 
one important task of research in educational sociology. Comparative 
studies of this sort should yield rich returns in suggestions for the 
iiiterpretation of educational structures and functions 

Comparison of communities, for example, reveals great differences 
among them in institutions and in general spirit and morale. Although 
these divergencies have never been adequately measured and seem 
subtle and elusive, careful observers recognize them as partial expla¬ 
nations of variations in community problems. Differences among com¬ 
munities may be sensed, for example, in contacts with clubs organized 
on the same plan for tlie same general purposes and bearing the same 
name in various localities. The differences m alertness, efficiency, 
solidarity, public spirit, and so on, in such groups are often marked 
and they often bear a direct relationship to more general differences 
among the communities in which they are located, Towns and cities 
are sometimes characterized as progressive oi conservative, fast or 
alow, thriving or dead, ‘^boom” or dying, Eastern or Western, ^Mid 
on ” or “ wide open,^' young or old, public spirited or selfish, corrupt 
or clean, settled or in transition, and so on. That cities have their 
own distinct personalities has long been recognized by the observers 
of urban communities. William Healy has suggested the importance 
of tlicse and similar variations in accounting for the vast differences 
in delinquency and its treatment in Boston and Chicago.^ Such diver¬ 
gencies are equally important in relation to the understanding of the 
school; the schools as institutions reflect the spirit of the coinmimity 
and their functions and activities are carried on in one way or another 
as these community backgrounds, often elusive, vary from place to 
place 

Differences in schools are marked, moreover, even m local cominii- 
iiities within a larger urban ecology. Forces are at work in the 
American city to distribute the population into natural local areas 
characterized by widely divergent races, nationalities, religions, 

^ Healv anj Aii^^us^a F flronner. Pehnquenia and Criminals^ p, 11 and 

pp 183-198 It js quite likely lhat the community factors in the causation of juvenile 
delinquency would have been largely overlooked if th^* comparative study, in this case 
between Uoaton and Clncaco had not hpon mnHp 
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economic levels, and so on. Furthermore, differences m mobility and 
density of population, social distance, local self-conscioiisnesB, political 
organization and efficiency, educational levels, and other factors are 
bound to be reflected in and to determine to a certain extent the nature 
and needs of educational institutions within these areas. 

In Chicago, for example, a school in a congested river ward of 
Little Italy ” presents very different aspects from one in an exclu- 
aive Hyde Park residential district The schools in each local area 
must he understood and their tasks considered with reference to the 
populations which they serve and the special characteristics of their 
particular districts. In Chicago such areas as the Ghetto, the Black 
Belt, the dormitory suburb,'^ the Near North Side, Little Greece,'^ 
Little Hell," and Back-of-the-Yards," to mention only a few, have, 
within certain limits, of course, their own types of educational institu¬ 
tions. Many questions with regard to differences in local situations 
can be answered only by careful investigation of the relation of social 
backgrounds to the schools^ Should a Greek national school in an 
American city, for example, be regarded as a menace to American tra¬ 
ditions ? A study of social backgrounds reveals that such an institution 
will probably facilitate social control through conserving family disci¬ 
pline and morale in the old-world group and preventing premature 
and superficial Americanization. What relation should such national 
institutions as the Bohemian sokols have to the public schools? And 
60 on. 

The general principle involved in this method of approach is that, 
in order adequately to comprehend the meaning and functions of fl 
social institution, it is essential to make a scientific study of the social 
setting or context within which such an institution has developed and 
with which it must have intimate social linkages. Sociologists have 
emphasized the importance of this approach for many years, but its- 
general application in the study of social problems has been tardy. 
That the same principle applies equally to the study of individuals and 
groups within their larger social settings is quite obvious upon reflec¬ 
tion, but it has been very alow to be reoognized in our piactical treat¬ 
ment of persons and groups where social direction and control have 
been attempted. The conscious and critical study of the delinquent 
as a person (an individual in his social context), for example, is rela-* 
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tively a new tedmique in clinical procedure;^ whereas the treatment 
of the delinquent as a person has hardly begun to filter into our vast 
and expensive systems of penology,* 

This principle has been suggested also by some aspects of the Gestalt 
psychology developed by Koffka and Kohler/ While the Gestalt con- 
cepta as applied by sociology are not new, this notion coming from n 
related field and based largely upon experimentation with apes and 
men, lends them a certain freshness. The Gestalt psychology is in 
part a theory of contextual relativity: Any unit of experience gets its 
aignificance and its explanation from the fact that it is an element in* 
a larger organization of units with which it has definite relations which 
give it meaning. Such an organization of units is called a form, a 
configuration,^^ a Gestalt, Sociologically speaking, every community 
is a Gestalt for its local areas; every society is a Gestalt for its subor¬ 
dinate groups; and every group is a Gestalt for its individual members. 

The application of this notion to the personality of the school child 
is fruitful in suggestions for research and ultimately fox a more effec¬ 
tive educational procedure in the light of his social backgrounds. The 
school child, like any other human being who is a member of groups 
and a part of a larger community life, is socially and psychically a 
function of a larger consensus (Gestalt) which approaches an organic 
whole m itfl nature, but which is composed of interdependent elements 
embodied in interacting persons and groups. A careful study of the 
elements in this consensus which conatitutea the social context of the 
school youth is essential to an intelligent comprehension of his character 
and personality. The meanings of the child's attitudes and acts are 
clear only in view of the larger frameworks (Gestalts) within which 
they occur; but the meaning of the whole child appears only with refer¬ 
ence to his total situation (Gestalt). 

This may be illustrated for the school child by reference to certain 
vital groups of which he is a member, such as nationality, religious sect, 
family, and gang. Many elements in the play of children can be under- 
alood only by reference to their immigrant groupings; they tend to 
follow the social patterns in play which have prestige in their own 
cultural backgrounds ISTegative attitudcB with xefference to school 

* See E. W Burgess, ^'The Study of the Delinquent as a Person/^ American Journal 
of Sociology, XXVIll (1923), pp. 657-81, 

* See Frederic M Thrasner, The Gang, pp 498-630 

‘ See Kurt Koffka, The Growth of ike Mind and Wolfgang Kohler, The Mentality 
of Apes. For a briefer statement see The Psychologies of 1926, Powell lectures in 
ftycnologjcal Theory, Clark University, articles by Koffka and Kdhler 
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health programs are explainable in some cases as the result of religious 
attitudes on the part of the child. Juvenile feuds often carried into 
the school may be the result of family feuds and these may again he 
colored by nationality backgrounds, as in the juvenile vendettas among 
Italian schoolboys. 

The gang provides one of the beat illustrations of the dijfficulty of 
understanding the school boy without reference to hia social back¬ 
grounds. If he 18 a gang boy, his status in the gang is usually of much 
greater importance to him than is his status in school. For this reason 
his behavior in critical situations is much more likely to follow the 
patterns set by the gang than it is to meet the requirements of the 
school. Ridiculous delinquency,® otherwise totally incomprehensible, 
becomes readily explainable in the light of the prestige which a delin¬ 
quent record gets the boy in the gang. The boy^s conception of his role 
as a gang leader, a gang funny man or daredevil, a gang member, 
or even an aspirant to gang membership often results in school behavior 
which is difficult to understand in the light of expected motivation 

The visiting teacher movement undoubtedly owes much of its vitality 
to insights made possible for the visitor through the intimate study of 
social backgrounds.’ He is one of the few members of the school per¬ 
sonnel who is in a position to see the whole child in his total situation 
(Gestalt). Thus, the meaning of the child in its larger social context 
may become clear to him as a scientific observer (assuming that he is 
in possession of an adequate technique for such a study) and the prob¬ 
lems of the child may be dealt with intelligently with reference to the 
total situation. The visiting teacher, in other words, may not only study 
the child as a person (an individual in all his social relationships), but 
may also enable the school to deal with him as such 

Among the social backgrounds of the school and of the school child 
which may be studied with profit for a better understanding both of 
the institution and of the person are those of race, nationality, social 
class, geographical section, metropolitan area, city, local community, 
neighborhood, city block, occupational group, church and sect, political 

•Adolescent secret societies also often impose upon their Tnembers testSj tasks, 
obligations, and codes of conduct which make their behavior difficult to underatand 
without an insight into these hidden mcchanisme 

’ Sec J J, Oppenheimer, !r/ie y whng Teacher Movemenl.M B Ellis, TheVtsiiing 
Teacher xn Rochester^ and Mary B Snylcs and Howard W. Nudd, The Ptoblem Child m 
SchooL 
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group, club, secret society, and such nonconventional groups aa the 
play group, the gang, the clique, and the set. 

A scientific study of the social backgrounds of the school child may 
begin with an investigation of the backgrounds of individual children. 
Techniques for such studies have been partially worked out in the 
behavior clinics and may be examined in their reports." To gain a 
complete picture of the child as a person, it would be necessary first 
to get a life history exhibiting the development of social relation¬ 
ships. Social contacts and influences have molded him all along the 
way; they must be thoroughly investigated and fully weighed in 
estimating his present traits and trends. 

Another important part of the task would be to make a complete 
study of all the child^s present social relationships, particularly with 
reference to his membership in various groups which condition and 
determine his behavior. Such questions as the following may well be 
considered; 


Of what groups is the child now a member ? 

May these groups be classified as: nominal or vital, for¬ 
mal or informal, primary or secondary, intimate or 
conventional, etc. ? 

Of the vital groups, which ones are more important in 
detennining his behavior patterns and setting his stand¬ 
ards of conduct? 

Does the child tend to be a solitary type or a social 
misfit ? ” Does his chief interest he in the direction 
of chums or pals ? Is he a member of many groups, a 
joiner ? Does he tend to stick to one or two groups 
which provide the most effective channels for the devel¬ 
opment and expression of his interests ? 

What are the interests and activities of the school child^a 
most vital and intimate groups? What behavior pat¬ 
terns and standards of conduct do they set? 


’ See William Healy and Augusta F Bronner, Judge Baker foundation Case Siud^t 
Senes 1, Nob. 1-20: Three Prollem Children (Narratives from a Child Guidance ClinicJ; 
etc Th6 Gang : A fitudy o/1,313 Gang^ in Chicago by Frederic M Thrasher is an example 
of an inveBtigation of one type of social background m a great city, but without special 
reference to the school for the most part It aeeiriB obvious enough that the mere study 
of sonal backgrounds alone would be inadequate, it ib always neceBsary, of course, to 
look for their interrelations with the school and its problems 
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mechfliiiainB of special social control function within 
them? 

And 80 on.® 

An investigation of the social backgrounds of the educational insti¬ 
tution within which the child is incorporated is also essential to supple¬ 
ment the individual studies and to fill out the larger framework 
(Gestalt) within which the child functions and gets his meaning. 
Such a study may attempt to answer among others the following 
questions with reference to the total school situation: 

What 18 the social background of the school in question? 

What are the general traits of the population served by 
the school? To what extent is it homogeneous with 
regard to race, nationality, social class, educational 
level, etc, ? What diversities does it present ? How are 
they related to school problems ? 

What are the institutions and groups in the school district ? 

How do they interact with the school ? What are the 
social patterns peculiar to them? How do they influ¬ 
ence the attitudes and behaviour of the school child? 

What is the status of community organization in the 
school area? What is its structure? What functions 
does it perform? At what points has it broken down 
or become demoralized? What is the spirit of the com¬ 
munity and how is this reflected in school problems? 

What groups in the community interact with the school 
and what effects do they have upon it ? 

How may the groups and institutions of the community be 
classified from the standpoint of reinforcing the work of 
the school? of thwarting it? of playing a neutral part? 

What are the larger social contexts of the school com¬ 
munity: such as nationality, rural section, city, metro¬ 
politan area, state, nation as a whole, etc, ? How do 
they affect the local coininunity as it touches the school? 

How can the school best serve the interests discovered in 
the commiinitv^ What use can be made of social her¬ 
itages represented in these interests? 

® It BhouUl be emphaai7e^l at tine point that mere queationnairoa are nlways danRcrons 
to the spontaneity and vitality of any study The following of any set of quesfions ih 
quite bkcly to force the materials into preconceived molds and permit the moat significant 
points to fall through the formal framework Mere formal information is usually of slight 
value in itself 
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What readaptationa can be made in the school program in 
view of specific social backgrounds? 

And so on. 

Yery valuable in this connection would be a research project which 
would undertake senes of local community studies in given areas, rural 
and urban, with especial reference to education. Social life histories 
of the various communities would be prepared, together with intensive 
studies of local traditions, institutions, and their functioning. This 
type of study has been carried farthest perhaps in Chicago,^* where the 
boundaries of the local communities and their subordinate areas have 
been ascertained and much of their social history recorded. In this 
way the mosaic picture of the city is gradually being made out so that 
eventually its citizens may see it as a whole. The values of this method 
of investigation for education are great because of the possibility of 
eventually ascertaining vital social linkages between school and com¬ 
munity and school and other social institutions and groups. 

The meaning of education, furthermore^ will tend to become clearer 
and more significant both to specialists and to the general public as its 
place in the larger ecological and cultural Gestalt is made plain and 
vivid. The hoped-for ultimate ability of the citizen to visualize the 
city or other area as a whole and see the real functions of its subordinate 
activities in their relation to the whole will represent a real advance 
in social intelligence. 

''^Largely under the auapicea of the Tiocal Community Keaearch Committee of the 
UBiveraity of Chicago 



WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY? 

A Comment 

rtAVID SNEDDEN 
Teaclier’a CoUckc 

PeOFESSOR ELLWOOD seems to the pjesent writer to have ren¬ 
dered ft distinct service both to sociology and to education by making 
clear the great magnitude of the sum total of the educative proceasea 
m societies, since all the processes of the transmission of culture are 
essentially educative. It is true, as he indicates, that each new genera¬ 
tion must learn from the lips or works of the preceding generation 
whatever it needs of humanity’s accumulation of culture to date 
Not all of this learning requires conscious teaching, of course Nov 
does all of tlie teaching involve education if the last term were bo 
defined as to imply pui'posiveness But just because ’purposed educa¬ 
tion, through schools or through other agencies, is expensive of energy 
and time, it is highly important that its purposes or principal objectives 
shall be derived, first through a wide ranging survey of all the specific 
items of the social inheiitanco which at any time should be passed on 
to successive generations, and second, through making allowance for 
the extent and character of such transmissions as are adequately trails* 
missiblo either through natuial learning not requiimg conscious 
teaching (much of which Tardc had in mind in his “ Imitation”) or 
through natural teaching not requiring systematized education 
It is to be hoped that educators no less than sociologists will presently 
address themselves to agreeing upon a working definition of education 
When Professor Ellwood says that “education of some sort has always 
been necessaiy to the existence of human groups” he is doubtless iigbt, 
but he leaves us unceitain as to whether he thinks that “the educative 
piocess” IS as broad as “the learning process” which he is clcaily ngbt 
ill evaluating “in its social aspects as the centinl problem of eduea*ion- 
al sociology ” 

To the present writer it appears that both educatois and social scien¬ 
tists completely under-value in both piimitive and modem societies 
the lolps, first of naive learning which requires no conscious teaching, 
and of naive teaching which involves no conscious education At bot- 
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tom, of courao, there la doubtlese buned, submerged, fraditwml, and per¬ 
haps tnsHnchve purposiveness of many kinds and degrees in the curi¬ 
osities, imitativenesses, suggestihilities, dominations, and the like which 
provide fertile soils for both naive learning and for naive teaching 
But are we not spoiling our good historic term “education” in stretching 
it over so vast a field ? 

In view of tho importance and acceptability of Professor Ellwood’s 
major finding one may seem to cavil m taking exception to two of hu 
minor findings But what is discussion without some disagreement? 

First, I wonder what has in reality been the “individualistic view of 
edncation” from wbieb it is hoped we shall escape? I cannot find 
evidence of its existence at any time in the past Has not all conscious 
education—in family, under churches, by guilds, through states—al¬ 
ways been essmUally social ? Have commercialized, endowed or state- 
supported primary schools or colleges ever been anything else but 
social-institutions in avowed and actual purpose? True, the social 
groups, classes, or associations for which they prepared their plastic 
charges may have been too limited—one sect, one guild, one nation.’, 
but certainly that mistake was not one of individualism. 

Secondly, does not Professor Ellwood do an injustice to the possibili¬ 
ties of applied social science when he expresses the hope that develop¬ 
ment of educational sociology will make clear that the chief applica¬ 
tion of sociology 18 not in social work—but in education? 

How it is true that social work, “in the ordinary sense of that phrase” 
connotes, perhaps, too much of purely pathological studies. But surely 
that 19 only of the early stages. Is it not certain that tho findings of 
sociology and its sister (or daughter) social sciences will be no less ex¬ 
tensively employed in the cooperative economic productions, the poli¬ 
tical controls, the jurisprudence, and the progenitiveness of the future 
than in the educations ? 



SOME NEGLECTED EACTONS IN CURRICULUM BUILDING 
AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


J. 0 CREAGER 

Professor of College Education New York University 

IT is the purpose of this paper to show the influence of certain factors 
—geographical, social and economic m nature—upon the construction 
of a program of studies for the training of teachers in any given state. 
To make the pioblem definite and concrete, the Junior-College division 
of the College of Education of the Univeisity of Arizona has been 
chosen because conditions in the state are familiai to the writer The 
curricula to be proposed in this program are designed for the prepara¬ 
tion of all teachers of the state whom it is the University’s function to 
educate. These cun icula are to be established in terms of activities and 
experiences, provided by the state through the University for the train¬ 
ing of those students who offer thimselves and can qualify While 
the primary purpose is professional, a secondary purpose, quite in 
harmony with the first, is the further general education of these young 
men and women for participation in. the civic life of the state and the 
nation. This implies the problem of so adjusting the demands of pro 
fessional and general education upon the junior college level that each 
student will receive the greatest possible opportunity for self-realiza¬ 
tion, consistent with preparation for effective service in his chosen pro¬ 
fession and in civil life.^ 

Arizona is a state of widely varied needs, conditions and interests 
Before we can determine all the conditions involved in the solution of 
the problem just stated it will be necessary to make a survey of these 
conditions and needs, in order to determine what additional lequire- 
ments they place upon the problem further than those obtaining in the 
training of students m similar colleges in other states. 

How Geographical Features Modify the Problem 

Geogi’aphically, the state of Arizona is probably the roughest, in its 
surface area, among the states in the Union, varying from 250 feet 

^ See PnncjpJe I, Curriculum Adjuslmenl in Ihe Secondary Sdwd, Co\ 
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al)OYe sea-level to 13|000 feet, No large part of the state is free from 
mountainB, though the general topography of the state may be divided 
into t^o large contrasting areas—^the northern plateau, where altitudes 
range from 4000 to 7000^ and the southern portion ranging from 600 
feet to 2600 feet. The lands of Arizona, from the view-point of their 
usee may be roughly classified into (1) Mounta^nSj where lumbering 
and mining prevail, (2) Plateaus, which are given up to etockraising, 
with some farming, (3) Deserts, where, under sub-irrigation, some 
farming and considerable stock-raising goes on, and (4) Irrigated 
Areas, which produce a wide variety of crops* 

These four types modify the teacher-training problem, in the follow¬ 
ing ways: The mountainous portions contain and always will contain 
a considerable percentage of one-teacher rural Bchools. The 1917 sur¬ 
vey of Arizona shows over 300 schools, though some of these latter are 
not located in the mountains and may later yield to the consolidation 
movement*^ This type of school interests the University in two respects 
First, such schools are under the supervision of county auperintendeiLts, 
now elected at political elections. The University's function is to tram a 
new order of county-superintendent, who can give such schools expert 
leadership, and a supply of special supervisors to assist such superinten¬ 
dents. Secondly, the rough and frontier-like conditions that prevail 
in moat of these schools require men, rather than women as teachers, 
May not the University develop a program, whereby young men, look¬ 
ing for a type of experience to serve as apprentice training for small¬ 
town principalships may find in such schools experience more perti¬ 
nent to their needs than high school training? A third type of work in 
which the University may be of service is represented by certain re¬ 
search studies which the college of education has recently undertaken 
ii\ the field of rural education and for which work students most be 
trained. An example of what is meant here may be found in the 
masters’ theses of recent students, at the University notably the study 
entitled, “The Status of the Rural Teacher of Pima County” by Mere¬ 
dith L. Laughlin and another entitled “The Status of the Teacherago 
of the Rural Schools in Pima, Santa Cruz and Maricopa Counties” 
by Nelle Leona Meyer Both of these were reviewed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education in an article appearing in School Lvfe, December, 
1924. 


a See U S Bulletin No, 44, 1917. 
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Topography types 2 and 3, (viz plateau and desert areas) furnish 
demand for considerable numbers of one and two teacher rural schools 
as well as for teachers and principals of small town or village schools. 
The training of such principals, whose job la paitly administrative, 
partly supervisory, belongs in part to the University which has recently 
been granted by the legislature the right to offer courses in ^Theory 
and practice of elementary education.^' 

The irrigation projects in the state now comprise 467,665 acres, 
broken up into 6605 farms, representing an invested capital of 
$33,500,000. Long staple cotton and citinis fiuits are the principal 
products, though the canteloupe industry la prominent This region, 
together with the mining industry furnishes Arizona its two largest 
cities, neither of which exceeds 35,000 population, and its five largest 
towns which vary from 8000 to 12,000 in population. The type of 
work required of superintendents and principals of schools in these 
cities and towns constitutes a factor in devising our piogram of studies 
Courses of study in school administration have far too often had tlio 
big cities in mind and have thus tried to make all the little fishes talk 
like whales* 

How Industrial Features Are Concerned %n the Problem 

Mining is the most important industry, nearly 25% of the adult 
male population being engaged in mining. The value of the output of 
copper alone is far in excess of the output of any other industry. Manu¬ 
facturing ranks second, the smelting and refining of copper consti¬ 
tuting 82% of the total manufactured products in 1910. Railroad 
construclion and repair shops come next. AgrimUture ranks third as 
an industry but less than 2% of the entire area of the state is in farms 
Of these over 60% of the land is irrigated. Most of the farm popula¬ 
tion is made up of owners. Cattle-raising will doubtless always remain 
an important pursuit because much of the state will nob yield to irri¬ 
gation and farming. The irrigation projects develop rapidly and land 
values have gone as high as $1000 per acre. Much of these areas grows 
so rapidly in population as to present most difficult educational prob¬ 
lems These industrial conditions concern the teacher-training policy 
and program, (1) in the personal traits and athtwdes desirable to have 
developed m teachers for these different communities, (2) in the de¬ 
mand for certain kinds of vocational training offered in mining and 
agricultural communities for which teachers are needed. 
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( 1 ) Personal fraifs and attitudes: While it is realized that all 
teachers should possess desirable social traits and community attitudes 
it is an obligation resting upon colleges of education to do something 
toward adjusting the personal character of their product to the coin* 
munitiea served. This gives rise to a new type of service, called “Per¬ 
sonnel Service” which is rapidly coming into vogue in industry and to 
which education is beginning to give attention. The object of such 
service is to make such adjustments in working conditions as will bring 
the greatest happiness to the worker on the 30 b. The teaching profes¬ 
sion has long needed to attack this problem in a more scientific way. 
Research is needed on the part of nniversities to learn, first, what 
living conditions obtain in actual teaching positions in the state; 
and secondly, what instruction is desirable m helping teachers to meet 
these conditions. The organization of local community forces is also 
a part of the problem. 

(2) Types of vocational teachers needed' The present vocational 
program in public schools in mining communities contemplates the 
organization of Smith-Hughes courses in electrical wiring, and other 
courses for the training of boys for skilled positions in the mines Cur¬ 
ricula for girls in home-making and for boys in agriculture are being 
offered in a number of high schools. The university at present offers cur¬ 
ricula for the training of vocational teachers in these two fields. There 
18 , however, much remaining to be done in the development of a better 
program of cooperation between principals and superintendents of 
sohools and the university in the attempt both to encourage vocational 
education in the state and to engage in a cooperative study of a teacher¬ 
training program in which both should be equally interested 

Character of the School Population 

This part of our discussion deals with the following considoiations: 

(1) Who are the potential College of Education students of Junior 
College years ? a, Prom the standpoint of their percentage of the total 
population of the state i.e. to what extent arc they a numerically se¬ 
lected group ? b. What is their social or economic status ? c. What is 
tlieir intelligence? and d. What are their vocational aspirations’ 
1 e. what fields of the educational service have they chosen as their ob¬ 
jectives ? (2) To what extent, if any, should the College of Education 
set up administrative standards that will tend to select for the teaching 
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flervice still more carefully than students are already selected by general 
University entrance requirements. 

1-a. What percmtage of the total population do these students Yon- 
stitutef According to the 1920 census there were 761,766 teachers 
in the United States, or one teacher to every 139 persons. Comparing 
this figure with those for other profesaiona we find that there ia one en¬ 
gineer for every 777 peraons and one lawyer for every 866 persons, one 
physician for every 481 and one clergyman for every 831 persons.® If 
other factors were equal (which they never are) we might reach the con- 
elusion that teaching gets a less highly selected group than any of the 
other professions named The total population of Arizona for 1926 was 
407,702 or 3,6 persons per square mile. Dividing this by 139 we get 
approximately 2900 teachers for Arizona which is probably somewhat 
in excess of the actual number At any rate the teachers constitute by 
far the largest professional group and the number to be recruited each 
year is likewise the largest. Careful studies in tenure and turn-over 
need to be made and may well constitute problems for graduate students. 

1-b What is the social and economic status of teachers? The typical 
teacher-in-training reported in the Missouri Survey (based upon facta 
about women students only) is a little more than twenty years of 
age, and has completed eleven years of elementary and high school 
work,* She is native born and the chances are 60 out of 100 that her 
parents are native born Americana. Both parents were living when she 
entered upon training and tlie family income was approximately 
$1250, which went to the support of her in school and heir five brothers; 
and sisters at home. Her home was in the rural district or in a small 
town and her education was obtained in a 3-6 teacher school We have* 
no similar data as to teachers-in training in Arizona which indicates* 
the need of research in the field. 

I'C. Intelligence. Much has been written upon the quality of intelli¬ 
gence which enters the teaching profession. Until we know more about 
types of intelligence and their relation to teaching, until we have for¬ 
mulated reliable tests for other than abstract intelligence, most generali¬ 
zations seem unsatisfactory, if not unwise,® Most figures that have 
appeared have ignoied the larger percentage of the total papulation 
going into teaching as compared with those entering other professions. 

3 Sec Barley and Keith's Introduction to Educoiiony pp 2^1-7 

^ Bulletin 14 Carnegie FouTKlation for the Advancement of Teaching 

^ See Cox, Curriculum Adjmlmcnl in the Secondary Schooly pp 54-55 
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JTowcvcr, thoso prroaiitions bc^ing taken, coi4ain comparative data may 
be mrntionod, Book’s Indiana study shows that of 2306 boys tested 
thoao expro^^sing a preference for teaching tested slightly above the 
lovcl of the State median The same ivas true of the girh llenshaw 
m a study of JlOO students (Freshmen and Sophomores) in the West¬ 
ern State formal College at Kalamazoo found the Alpha median for 
this group to be 135.5. Thiirstono’s study of 1575 students entering 
their first year of training m Pcnnsjdvania and Viiginia shows thorn, 
not to he a selected group, but one essentially on the same level of 
ability as high school seniors Our own tests of Freshmen m the 
University of Arizona show that College of Education Freshmen aver¬ 
age slightly below the arts and engineering freshmen, and a little 
higlior than fresbinen who choose acnculture 

What should be done about the matter? Some city training schools 
are accepting only the highest half or two-thirds of the classes gradu¬ 
ating from the high schools, the ranking being based upon the record 
in achievement of the student during his entire four years. This 
emphasizes not merely abstract intelligence, but certain habits and 
ideals auch as fidelity, continued effort, thoroughness, etc To base 
selection upon intelligence teats alone doea not fieem to meet with the 
general approval of those administering toacher-training institutions 
If high achievement is required such a requirement will carry with it 
a good level of intelligence and other desirable qualities not caught in 
the intelligence-testers crucible. Although Knight’s findings showed 
no significant correlation between mental ability and teaching success, 
Bliss of Ohio offers oonaiderahle data in rebuttal and argues that we 
shall surely go wrong if we minimize mental ability.® 

Oertainly something should be done to create a greater publie as well 
as a greater professional respect for teaching aa a calling. If some 
sort of administrative device for a better selection of raw material can 
be worked out it would probably serve to add esteem to a profession, 
quite deserving it, but getting too little. It is of course a prudential 
question as to whether State Universities could set a higher entrance 
standard for Colleges of Education than for other colleges- The inter¬ 
nal storm that such a regulation would arouse would greatly exceed 
any public criticism from the outside. 

® See '^Who Shall Teach/^ Special Study Series No. 4, 1023, Ohio State Department 
of Education, 
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The foregoing flre Bome of the social and economic factors involved 
in the determination of administrative ond curricular policy in the 
training of teachers in a given state. The writer believes that such 
considerations precede and are basic to any intelligent formulation of 
objectiveB, and that in our recent studies of objectives in the field of 
education we have too often neglected such factors. A subsequent 
article proposes to deal specifically vpith the program of studies as 
modified by the consideration of these factors. 



THE URGENT NEED FOR SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL 

MEASUREMENTS 


STEPHEN G, RICH 

The word “urgent” has been used m the title of this article because 
the problem involved here is one that, in the writer’s opinion, should 
be solved or at least worked to a modus mvendi at an early date, if 
either sociology or measurements are to render the highest possible 
service to education. 

The fifteen years 1912-1927 have seen the rise, the fad, the reaction, 
and the solid establishment of educational measurements as a part of 
the equipment used by professionally trained educatois The day of 
finding out whether a given portion of achievement can be tested 
objectively is past; likewise the day of testing for the sake of giving 
tests Despite the persistence of examinations without norms, 
whether “old style” or “new style,” despite the unwillingness of official 
examining agencies of all sorts to use actual educational measurements 
for promotion of pupils, etc., the use of standardized tests of achieve¬ 
ment and of tests for general ability (“intelligence tests”) as tools for 
solving actual working problems in conducting schools, has become an 
accepted practice among the greater part of the more wideawake educa¬ 
tors. 

The same fifteen years have seen the rise of educational sociology 
as a definite field of knowledge and method of thinking within educa¬ 
tion. It is ten. years since the famous “Seven Cardinal Aims” formu¬ 
lated in the first conveniently usable form the sociological point of 
view on educational purposes. Since that time, increasingly adequate 
statements of the sociological basis, working, and effects of education 
have become developed. Sociological criticism of existing courses, 
curricula, etc., has become so much an accepted fact that even the most 
reactionary committees that nominally revise curricula but actually 
reword the old ones give at least perfunctory lip service to some state¬ 
ment of educational purposes in terms of educational sociology. But 
it must bo admitted that, by and large, educational sociology has not 
yet progressed to the point of being an effective determinant of edu¬ 
cational procedure. It is doubtless in order to aid ni producing such 
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an effective use of educational sociology that this journal has been 
established. 

Up to the present tune; the educational measurement workers and 
the educational Bociologists would appear to have kept rather strictly 
aloof This IB not to be wondered at. Testing is, essentially, a deter¬ 
mination of what e^cistfl, rather than of what ought to ecxist. Hence, 
since the dominant trend in school work hitherto has been and even 
now is the imparting of information and the training of skills, testing 
has been predominantly in tenns of information and to a lesser degree 
in terms of skills Furthermore, the personnel of the test-making and 
test-using educators has been most largely recruited from those whose 
primary interest and viewpoint is psychological rather than sociological. 
The interest of the test makers has been rather in what the pupil has 
acquired than in the values of these acquisitions; rather in determining 
the actual progress of typical, subnormal, or supernormal groups 
than in discovering whether this progress in achievement was worth 
having at all. 

In contrast to this point of view, educational sociology has been at 
bottom a critical rather than a merely investigative activity. This 
must not be taken as even implying that investigation of fact forms 
a minoi part of educational sociology. But the sociologists have natu¬ 
rally been concerned to know what social functions have been served 
by the various educative activities operating under different social 
conditions. They have, therefore, of necessity become critical as to the 
validity and usefulness of various educational procedures 

The development of educational measurements in arithmetic will 
serve as a type case, sufficiently familiar to most workers in education 
to be readily appreciated, and showing the typical results of the divorce' 
ment of measurements from sociology. Courtis’s Senes B tests, the 
first tests on the mechanics of aiithmetic sufficiently satisfactory to 
find veiy wide use, have justly been criticized as being more or less 
artificial from a social standpoint. They naay, however, be fiirther 
and equally justly criticized as being, even at this late date, sociolog' 
ically without norms It will be obvious to educational sociologists 
that at least two additions to the tables of norma are needed two 
additions which there has been time to develop One of these is a set 
of norms for typical adults who are successfully carrying on various 
types of vocational activity, such as mechanical trades, storekeeping, 
law, etc. The other is a set of norms for the degi'ee of skill necessary 
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to be reached in school m order that subsequent forgetting shall not 
reduce the skills below the levels needed in these vocations Thus we 
might find that a Bucceasful phaimacist typically attains a skill in addi¬ 
tion represented by a speed of 10.7 and an accuracy of 77 and that 
for securing this attainment as an adult, a speed of 14.2 and an 
accuracy of 82 need he secured in school. 

Woody’s tests, again, in the effort to include problems so difficult that 
no grade-school pupils would solve them correctly, include certain 
bizarre problems that are found in actual life only in the technical 
calculations of specialized vocations. Senes A Subtraction, No. 32, 
which IS needed only in a bank, is a case m point, Woody’s norms are 
open to the same entieism as are those of Courtis 

In the attempt to analyze out arithmetical ability into its compo¬ 
nents, problem solving has been separated from the mechanics Such 
an analysis and such a differentiation of tests is, of course, legitimate. 
But the educational sociologist, taking account of social needs, must 
insist that we use our mechanics of arithmetic m the solution of prob¬ 
lems occurring m actual life. It is therefore desirable that the meas¬ 
urement of the mechanical abilities be made, not isolated and as abstract 
exercises, but in such situations as to allow these abilities the type of 
functioning that they actually fall into under ordinary social 
influences. 

The writer would, therefore, indicate that if arithmetic tests are to be 
sociologically satisfactory, they should be made to include the follow¬ 
ing features* 

(1) The mechanical processes (miscalled '^fundamentals” 
by test makers untiained in sociology) should be tested 
within the framework ol life-situation pioblems 

(2) Pioblem solving and mechanics should be scored sep¬ 
arately from such a test, 

(3) The norms should include the two forma of goal: the 
adult ability necessary for social effectiveness, and the 
ability needed to be pioduced in school foi tlio retention 
afterwaids of tins necessary adult ability. 

If we undcTtake to make n set of tests that will conform to these 
enteijn, the task is considerably gieater than that involved m making 
any iiiiMimctJC tests now in general use The test material requires 
several more sittings and roarrangements than have been customary; 
and a iar laigcr pioportioii than most test iiiukeis are willing to dis- 
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card will have to bo eliminated. The norm-making process becomes 
considerably more lengthy and troublesome than tliat hitherto in use. 
There are at least two aiftinga nccessaiy in addition to those generally 
in use. First is a sifting for sociological value, pioblcins winch 
may be perfectly valid, considered psychologically and statistically, 
will have to be discarded because they do not represent social situa¬ 
tions or are aitificial. Second, a sifting for problems which show a 
definite relation to the postschool development of the abilities As 
between two problems of equal statistical scale value, involving addi' 
tion, only, tlie one that is conquered in Grade 5 and always solved 
tliereafter, will be of less nsefulncss in onr test than one which is 
conqucied in Grade 5, solved at the school-leaving level, but no longer 
solved by half the adult skilled mechanics. 

Testing in arithmetic also shows lack of sociological influence in 
the way that fractions, both decimal and common, are dealt with 
Monroo^s research tests, for example, give a whole section to division 
of decimals by decimals. The extent to which any testing at all on 
this particular set of abilities is warranted, is a matter for sociological 
determination. This same set of tests mses, on common fractions, 
certain paiis to bo added, subtracted, multiplied, or divided, which 
are rarely met with in the social use of arithmetic. 

Within the apace available for an article such as tins it is, of couise, 
not practicable to go into all tho details of the sociological shortcomings 
of arithmetic tests, but it is hoped that both the shortcomings and an 
approach to a remedy have been made clear. 

If we turn to fields other than arithmetic, we shall find substan¬ 
tially tho same types of defects in practically all onr existing tests, 
and we shall bo able to apply substantially the same methods of 
remedy One fact, however, diflcicntiates a number of subjects 
from arithmetic. Tests in geography, history, liigh-school sciences 
nnd the like, suffer from tho defect of being for the most part 
tests of infoimation and only ot infonnatioii Fortunately, most of 
them are avowedly infonnational only, unfortunately, this avowal is 
not given due attention by tbo gieatoi part of the users of these tests. 
It is not relevant to do moic than mention the occasional lapses fiom 
correctness in the information which is supposed to form the correct 
answer, found now and then in even excellent tests, noi, again, to 
more than note the occasional case lu which an uninfoiracd tcachci 
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qaefltiona the acoring hecauae she does not have the correct information.^ 
These are the inevitable modionm of error in all human work. 

lilt the limitation to information means that we are testing only 
the amallest and least valuable social results of the inatraction in ques¬ 
tion. In history, for example, the results in terms of civic attitudes 
and understanding of current problems, far more valuable, are not 
measuxed at all. It may be in point, for the purpose of illustrating 
an attempt to measure such outcomes, to cite one question from a draft 
test in ancient history, which the writer has seen, but which appears 
not yet to have been developed for use. This is a irvultiple-response 
teat, with choice among four answers: 

The League of Delos, in its later years, was like what 
modern political grouping of states ? 

(Answers:) The United States 

The League of Nations 

The German Empire before 1914 

The Austrian Empire 

The correct answer is ^^the German Empire before 1914,’’ for the 
League of Delos waa then really an Athenian empire. The response 
here, though it might be the result of a memonzpd indoctrination, is 
likely m most cases to be a genuine use of historical judgment. 

From this point it will be desirable to indicate what may be done 
in the way of applying educational sociology to testing, rather than 
to continue the sociological criticism of existing tests. The test 
makers are likely, and with some justice, to insist right here that they 
are bound to test within the limits of the present curriculum. There¬ 
fore, say they, we cannot choose the sociologically valid items and 
aspects; we must test on what is taught and on the emphases that are 
given. 

To this the educational sociologists may properly reply that there 
is no need to go outside the existing curriculum and its content. Even 
that most formalized of all high-achool subjects, physics, has, within 
the existing curriculum as laid down by college entrance requirements, 
sufficient socially justifiable material to enable quite workable tests 
to be made. The testers may stick to their existent curricula, but they 

* jvftd Lat'kcy, m then Rcography test, allow an nns\^pr CaRficla ^‘bDloriRs 
to England'^ though U is ii coordinate kingdom under George V The writer has had 
one answer on his chemistry teats—as to atninonia from Imie and a orotein showing 
presence of nitrogen—questioned by ecveral teachers 
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ftot in the light of sociology by choosing aa teat item 
tions as deal with material sociologically justifiable. The 
without egotism, here call attention to his own chemistry ® 
attempt to do this very thing. =* Developed in 1922 and 1 
material was sifted, in addition to the usual statistical P scii^ 
eliminations, once more. Only those items, which, according 
criteria were then available to the writer, served directly or 
towards accomplishing same one or more of the “ Seven 
Aims,” were admitted to the definitive and published tests, 
has done a similar piece of work in his general science tests. ^ 

Such teats, choosing material sociologically justifiable, do 
course give a representative sampling of the whole content as 
taught They do more than this: They give a representative samp | 
of the whole content of sociological usefulness now taught. I nowni 
as we do that administrators are relying in increasing 
test results for diagnosis, we are justified in saying that tho use 0 8 
tests enables the long delayed and badly needed application of c uca^ 
tional sociology to actual school needs to begin. In the same 
sooiologieal guiding of the emphasis is begun by the use of results roni 

such tests. 

Another development, and one that should be carried much 
is to test in terms of purposes instead of in terms of subjects, m * 
this is the only type of testing of achievement that can be adequately 
tested where a full-fledged project curriculum is in use; for lo 
traditional subject divisions simply do not fit. The Payne 
scale IS perhaps the first attempt to measure the extent to wmo 
educational objective is achieved. Chassell and Upson’s citizens^ ip 
scales are another beginning in this same direction. The just criticism 
that these scales are too subjective and too greatly subject to erro 
because pupils do not tell the truth ns to their activities, is mere y a 
admission that these are pioneer pieces of work rather than de 
and permanent measuring instruments. The writer believes t a 
is possible to make what he calls “bean-spilling” tests for the attainme^ 
of those objectives' tests in which the children, without meaning > 
will, as they answer, “spill the beans” by giving away what 
actually do If we know that children exaggerate their regulari y 

* Rich, S. G Chemistry Tests Bloominpcton, III , Public School Pub 

^ Dvorak, A General Science Scales Bloomington, III , Public School r 
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yaing the toothhrvish, we need to devise questions whjeli those who 
1180 this implement regularly will answer in a manner different from 
that of those who axe careless in this health duty. Such a tost may 
not look like or read like a health teat; but it will bring out, willy-nilly, 
the health piacticea—exactly as in Airay alpha the question, "the legs 
of a Zulu are: 2 4 6 8” brought out, willy-nilly, the range of informa¬ 
tion. about human incea to which the subject hod boon exposed 
In conclusion, the writer wonld state as strongly and foicibly as 
possible that it is hia firm conviction that the actual application of 
educational sociology to school work will probably not bo made until 
educational measurements are made in terms of sociology. Unless the 
results of school work aie evaluated in sociologically valid measure¬ 
ments, there is little hope of securing any desirable changes, Furthei- 
more, the type of testing that sociological influence is likely to produce 
will be far more likely to win support from the unconvinced educators 
who still lesist educational measurement than aic the tests on the basis 
of "what is done is valid” that we now foi the most part have. Thus 
the need for sociology in educational Tncasuycmonls is urgent fox both 
testers and sociologists 



THE SCHOOL AS A NEW TOOL 

AGNES M CONKLIN 
Erasmus Hall High School, Kow York 

As long Ago as February, 1921, Erasmus Hall High Sehool in 
Brooklyn began the practice of testing every entering class The prac¬ 
tice was then greeted with skepticism by the faculty at large but that 
original step, undertaken in sheer curiosity, has fostered a growing 
knowledge of how to discover behavior problems and how to treat 
them. There is now resident in the school an embryo socializing 
clinic, the present culmination of this interesting growth Having 
secured the test results, what was one to do with them ? Immediately, 
it was evident that a child’s score was not the whole stoiy. In a 
certain proportion of cases, a differential existed between what a child, 
by measurement, ought to be able to do and what he actually did. We 
have learned that this differential represents the obstacles to school 
success and, in a larger sense, to life success. Little by little, we have 
learned to bring a child’s equipment and his success nearer together 
by the elimination of all the obstacles we can perceive and destroy. 

What is successful adjustment? The sole purpose of measuring 
an intelligence is to make it use its maximum possibilities. It can 
do so only through the medium of a personality that must, in the high- 
sohool period, successfully turn the comer from childhood to maturity. 
So many tadpoles to be completely metamorphosed in the most turbu¬ 
lent period of living 1 We used to ihink that adolescence meant only a 
physical stretching out and that nature pretty well took care of it; 
now we know that a complete man is a composite of his ages—mental, 
moral, social, and emotional, as well as chronological. The task of 
adjustment is to make these ages marcb together as well as they can 
and as soon as they can. We have been so m the habit of thinking of 
a person’s educational period as a preparation for hfe when, as a 
matter of fact, it is life—^not a dress rehearsal, but the performance 
itself. In school, the basis of judging a worthy performance is just 
what it is in life: Considering what ho starts with, how well does an 
individual succeed as a student and as a person ? 

Let us assumfe that, in the usual churning of events, some 800 stu¬ 
dents from various elementary schools are left on the doorstep of the 
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high school to be taken in and ''raised.” About 68 per cent of them wilt 
fall into the groove called "normal” and will proceed to graduation in 
a more or less colorless, middla-track way. The problems are founds 
in general, in the upper and lower ends of the distribution surface, 
and this brings ua to a consideration of what constitutes a problem. 
Some will be overage and not suited to an academic course. They must 
not be permitted to experience unnecessary failure, but as soon as it 
IS practicable, they must be shunted into pathways where success is for 
them a possible thing. Tniancy is so often a concomitaTit of this type 
of failure Some will he of suitable age for elementary'School gradua¬ 
tion, but retarded mentally and unrecognized as such by the elementary 
school. We shall have to give them alow’ courses and wait for them to 
grow up, protecting them, meanwhile, from too great consciousness of 
defeat and too scant a realization of their own handicaps. Some will 
have physical disabilities—deafness, glandular imbalances, epilepsy, 
cardiac diflBculties and the like. Some will enter high school with the 
geiTns of insanity already insidiously starting—excessive day dreaming, 
hysteria, dementia priecox, Btxong suicidal tendencies, paranoid trends, 
phobias, and so on. Some will have, or will develop, sexual maladjust¬ 
ments—failure to pass through puberty successfully, hangovers of 
homosexuality, persistence of infantile dependencies, and a host of 
warped viewpoints due to improper knowledge vicariously acquired. 
Some will early exhibit tendencies to delinquency—lying, forging, 
stealing, assault Some will show almost at once unfortunate char-, 
acter trends—abnormal ill temper, abnormal sullenness, abnormal 
indifference, all growing out of previous life experience, and coloring 
new experiences as life generates them. Pierre Janet once said: "We 
shall never know until we find out,” That is the keynote of all this 
activity, a business of finding out and doing something about it 

The approach to a behavior problem is in marked contrast to the 
old approach to a discipline "case.” Let us take as an example a 
maladjustment literally created by a school that is so intent On getting 
over its curriculum as to forget that it is dealing with human beings 
A boy over sixteen years of age is brought into the clinic from the 
juvenile court where a charge of pickpocketing in the subways has 
been justly preferred against him. A great many people would wag 
their heads at this and resign themselves to believing that we have 
here the makings of a bad boy. We can hear their moral judgments*.. 
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^‘At his age he ought to know better,” ^‘That shows what kind of 
parents he has,” ^^That’a the way a boy gets started toward Sing Sing,” 
^'That^s the trouble with these gangs,” and so on If the boy 13 placed 
on parole or remanded to a protectory, eventually these morbid pre¬ 
dictions of his future do come true, not because the predictions are 
essentially sound in the first place, but because the reasons for his first 
act, despite punishment endured, are operative for the succession of 
acta to come. In this case, however, he is sent to the psychological 
clinic which undertakes an objective study of him as a person. We 
find that the boy is the third child in a fraternity of six. The family 
is in poor circumstances since the father is very erratic in his support 
of them and the only source of steady income is the mother^s janitorial 
work. From infancy, our boy has had a stammering defect which was 
regarded as “cute” by his mother and in the early days nothing waa 
ever done about it He entered school at a normal age, a poorly clad, 
shy child. He was ridiculed at once for the stammering so that recita¬ 
tion was an agony that increased in intensity during his school life. 
He nltimately pi eferred to seem stupid in a silence that cloaked him 
from the taunts of his fellows and even of the teachers themselves, To- 
add to his difficulties, he was left-handed. He was nevertheless 
expected to succumb to the goose-step regimen of the public school and 
to use his right hand in penmanship with the consequence that he 
was never able to produce anything but an abominable scrawl. His 
poor handwriting permeated the whole school adjustment, often, he 
failed in spelling and history because his writing was misunderstood 
He has an intelligence quotient of 94 and he should have graduated 
from elementary school almost on time. Instead, bis handicaps retarded 
and discouraged him so that he waa only too glad to secure working 
papers when he was a little over fifteen and still in the sixth grade. 
He drifted into the only job that the advertisement suggested to him, 
office boy, but he was discharged at the end of the first week because 
he could not answer the telephone. It took him a month to find another 
place because his speech defect made him a very unprepossessing figure 
in the presence of a possible employer, and again he lost his job because 
he did not fit into the niche of ushering the callers to whomever 
they wished to see in the office. When he was fired a second time, he 
ran away from home and found a job on a farm in Pennsylvania. For 
four summer months he was happy, since neither of his handicaps 
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could seriously interfere with liis success. In October, having finished 
the season, he retumed to New York and made seveial unsuccessful 
attempts to find a job Perhaps it was natuial that some of the leisure 
time of job hunting should be spent with a group that had ecouomiL 
miafoTtunes like bis own, and from them, he learned to become a pick¬ 
pocket as lie might have leanied to become a good plumber, through 
pleasure at hia success, in a situation where speech was unnecessary 
and left-handed dexterity a boon. lie found for himsolf a perfect 
induatnal adaptation m which ideas of morality played no part what¬ 
ever After the clinical examination, through his own choice, he was 
sent to the State College of Agiuculturo at Farmingdale so that, in a 
sinijdifled environment, he might learn a means of livelihood compati¬ 
ble with social order That^s all he wanted—a chance to earn bia living 
and maintain liis self-respect When we know his whole story, we stop 
moralizing and scok a practical remedy for a situation that is as much 
tlio fault of society as it is the individuaVs We could not 'know, how- 
cvGi, except by a genetic study of the past in anyone’s life, all that 
leads up to the moment when ho becomes a president, a bridegroom, a 
suicide, a thief, or an insane person. 

The school machinery for handling problem students may ho of 
interest to the reader. The work is done by the Student Welfare Com¬ 
mittee, a purposely encouraging title, behind which there lurks a great 
deal more science and technique than the student is aware of. In addi¬ 
tion to the chairman, who is a trained clinical psychologist, there are 
twenty teacher members who give volunteer service in visiting homes, 
taking students to clinics, taking certain maladjusted students under 
the wing, and so on, A group of trained upper-grade sudents correct 
and re(X)rd the group intelligence testa, and carry on the general cler¬ 
ical work of the committee. The chainnan was previously an instructor 
in English, but now has no classes and devotes all her time to the 
work of investigating the maladjusted. Students may be reported 
to the committee from any source in school—the disciplinary officers 
who find students habitually infringing school rules, the grade advisers 
who want to know why the score does not correlate with the studenf s 
achievement, the infirmary, any observing teacher, students who have 
already been helped and who are passing the benefit on to a friend, and 
even parents themaelvefl, 
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Inveatigfltioii of a case involves careful study, a id it may be a very 
elaborate undertaking The child is sent for by the chairman, mtei- 
viewed about his problems, his aims, his aptitudes, and the like, and 
his general psychological rating is verified by individual tests admin 
isterod on this occasion. It is worth noting that the child’s own view¬ 
point 18 the first sought, and frequently there are additional interviews 
as the accumulated facta reveal the need for them. His record is fur¬ 
ther enhanced by a comjdete copy of his scholastic standing and ail 
estimate of his work and character is secured from his present teachers. 
The health record, always a result of examination in the physical 
training department in the current term, is sent for and is sometimes 
supplemented by a report from the family physician. In cases where 
it 19 necessary, the student is sent to a clinic for a complete physical 
examination, always with his own consent and that of his parents. The 
mother or other nearest relative is called to the school to discuss the 
child’s problem and to give the complete family history and background. 
This may be followed by a visit to the home made by ft member of the 
committee who is instructed as to what to observe and report upon. 
Usually, long before this complete data is gathered, the nature of the 
problem is pretty clear. The relief program is decided upon and under¬ 
taken. Often it involves long reeducation of the child and his parents, 
and the findings of the committee must he disseminated among the 
teachers so that all available sources of cooperation aie used The pro¬ 
cedure 18 a constant process of drawing together a body of data, inter¬ 
preting it and redistributing the facta so that much more definite 
objectives will be attained in the life of the child. 

The committee cooperates with most of the social service agencies 
in the city. These include charitable organizations, clinics, hospitals; 
Big Brother and Big Sister organizations; special vcKJational guidance 
institutions like the Bureau of Rehabilitation; lip-reading schools, 
agencies providing social outlets like the Boy Scouts, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, et cetera, the juvenile courtj and any group 
interest that might touch upon the life of the student or perhaps of his 
family. 

When this sort of thing can go on in the public schools, it can 
scarcely be said that we are dealing with wholesale and mechanical 
education. We have been thinking too long in the channels of mass 
schooling, mags punishment, mass industry, and mass production. Here 
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is the sehool rediscovering an old fundatnental trxith—that human 
masses are everywhere composed of individuals about as disparate as 
wild flowers in a neglected field. The school function is expanding into 
something more than the mdiscriminate pouring of a formalized edu¬ 
cation down the throats of the submissive young j it is beginning to see 
that the young rebound m various ways to this process^ and that these 
reboundinga have more significance for their adult lives than the parsing 
of syntax in Caesar. Like all school adventurea^ this one began 
selfishly. In the familiar symbols of percientage, the school hoped to 
show progress in the reduction of failures and that has been one of the 
outcomes, but in this, as in other enterprises, the by-products of inves¬ 
tigation have almost swamped the investigation itself. The school has 
digressed out of its natural pathways into the lives of these students, 
their racial heritages, their backgrounds, their physical wclbboing, 
their habits and attitudes, tbeir dreams of the future. It has come 
to see tbatj whether or not all individuals become adapted to its par¬ 
ticular course is relatively unimportant; that they adapt to life in a 
rapidly changing world la much more to the point. The school la enter¬ 
ing into partnership with life as it is lived* 

"What does this mean for society 1 Such a program meets with 
Yosistance from conservative member^ of the social group who feel that 
the school must not be a coddling place for lame ducks, must not be a 
substitute for the borne, the church, and the playground, cannot bo all 
things to all men. Wo may call this viewpoint conservative because it 
fails to take account of the fact that city and community life has been 
revolutionized in one generation. The old inatitutiona, notably the home 
and the church, are ineffectual in the face of the changes, and society 
cannot get along without them. Ho one knows what the future of such 
iuBtitutiona is going to be, but, in the period of readjustment through 
which we are passing, where shall we turn for an agency to tie together 
the strands of life and give it meaning? The school is the agency in 
the community occupying a pivotal position, and while it may seem 
that it ifl taking on its bent shoulders the burdens of the world, the 
task must be assigned where it can be centralized and intelligently dealt 
with, The new program is, in effect, a preventive program like the 
uae of the toothbrush and the early treatment of phthisis. It is calcu¬ 
lated to prevent in&anity by catching it in incipiency and to reduce 
crime by remodeling the habits out of which asocial behavior emerges. 
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We have some justification for expecting tlie school to be interested in 
mental thmgs^attitndes, ideals, coiiditioned reflexes, mental hygiene. 
Actually, these things are no less foreign to school procedure than fire 
drills, or health inspection, and it is a high •water mark m school devol' 
opment that a high school recognizes its community function as social 
in the best sense of that word. 



DIVERGENT VIEWS OE EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Tbs Preaidcnt of tbo Natioruil Society 
ROSS L FINNEY 
University of Mmneiotfl 

In behalf of the National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology, I congratulate Dr Payne and those associated with lijm 
in the entcrpriBC of konclung Tua Jouhnai of Eduoatiomai, Sociol¬ 
ogy. It meets a long felt want I am sure I voice tho sentiment of all 
teachers and students in our field when I bespeak for it tlio most eom- 
plole success, and pledge it the utmost cooperation of all 

Pursuant to tlio editor’s invitation to contribute an article for this 
initial niimVier, relative to the policy of the Society for the current 
year, I think I can do no lietter thaii to .submit a circular Icttei vrhich 
1 sent out some niontlia ago, together with the roplies I received to it. 
The IcUci was ns follows. 

I’he piineipal problem liefore the National Society for the Study 
of Edueftliomil Sociology has hecn to aeliieve a oonsensus as to tlie scope 
ond content of the field Tho main result to date has Ix'cii to reveal 
.a most disconcertiiig divergenee of practice and opinion. As president 
for the ensuing year I am anxious to see this divergence resolved if 
possible. 

It seems to me that our difficulties arise chiefly from a confusion, 
not to say conflict, between two fundamentally different conceptions as 
to what educational sociology i^; and that tlie way out is in recogniz¬ 
ing both of these conceptions veiy clearly, and in finding some way of 
articulating them. 

The one view is that educational sociology should be a deductive 
application of sociology proper to the major problems of education, 
viz.: aim, content, nietbod, and organization. The other view is that 
educational sociology should become an independent science by build¬ 
ing up induciivehj a body of findings in its own special field; viz., the 
social aspects of education. Tho advocates of the first view are 
impressed with the importance of introducing the sociological standpoint 
into educational theory; the advocates of the second feel that educa¬ 
tional sociology must become a science on its own account if it is to 
make a contribution. The two camps are not very tolerant of each 
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other; in some eases they seem to be quite blind to each other^a points 
of view. Hence the confusion. Until they work out a basis of mutual 
appreciation and division of labor the present ‘^scatteration^^ ia likely 
to continue. 

It seems to me that the way out is through recognition of the fact 
that m any social science, ecrtainly in education, the general concepts 
npon which all research must proceed as premises are deductively 
derived; whereas the research itself is an inductive study of details. 
Thus, the great major aims of education will be differently conceived 
bv Napoleon than by Jefferson because the one deduces them from an 
autocratic, and the other from a democratic, society. Each will likewise 
deduce his general notions of content, method, and organization from 
his concept of aim. This general concept of aim cannot be inductively 
derived, because, as Professor Counts pointed out at the St Louis 
meeting last winter, such a concept is normative. But the general 
concepts once determined, the details must be worked out by inductive 
research. 

Now obviously then, is there room for both views of what educa¬ 
tional sociology ought to be. Why should either the head or the hand 
say to the other: ^^What need have I of thee"?” Each comp is right in. 
what it claims for itself, but wrong in what it ignores or belittles in. 
the other. 

Now it is a commonplace that in any attempt at social betterment 
there are two questions that should always be held in clear distinction. 
The first is: What is the most important item of progress that is imme¬ 
diately practicable; the second: What is the ultimate goal to be 
achieved. As to the task of educational sociology it seems to me that 
its moat immediate service is to introduce the sociological point of view 
into education; and that its ultimate goal is to scientize the details of 
educational practice in its social aspects. The first is to render func¬ 
tional in educational practice what knowledge the social scientists 
already possess; the second is to accumulate a body of new findings in 
^ special field. The first is tho objective of those who would deduce 
the general concepts of aim, etc., from the sociological knowledge already 
available; the second ia the task of those who would make of cdu- 
^^itional sociology an independent science The first is prerequisite 
the second if the second is to avoid false starts and futilr leads; the 
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B&cond 18 an essential follow-up of the first if the first is to prove fruitful 
in the end. Hence the basis of articulation and cooperation, 

May wo not all unite, therefore, on a two-sided policy for educa¬ 
tional sociology; first, to promote familiarity with sociology upon the 
part of educators as a basis for the deductive derivation of the general 
concepts of aim, etc.; and, second, to apply the technique of objective 
research to detailed social problems in education! And is this not a 
basis for a division of labor among educational sociologists, with mutual 
appreciation and encouragement all around, and hence of unity and 
integration of the field f 

To this letter I had the following replies which I submit in alpha¬ 
betical order: 

George S. Counts, School of Education, University of Chicago; 
I have looked over your statement regarding the scope of educational 
sociology with much interest. I find myself in practically complete 
agreement with you. While, as you know, I happen myself to be 
largely interested in the second conception of educational sociology, 
J am quite willing to admit the wisdom of having the subject include 
the two divisions which you outline. 

Pbofessoh Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri: I most 
heartily and cordially agree with the circular which you are sending 
to members of the National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology. This has been my position all along, and you are free to 
quote me as saying so. The general concepts of research in educa¬ 
tional sociology must proceed upon premises deductively derived from 
general sociology, while the research itself may be an inductive study 
of details. Otherwise, no educational sociology will be achieved. As 
I see it, the great need for educational sociology, to develop properly 
at the present time, is to get adequate recognition for its deductive 
aspect. This means, administratively, that only sociologists should be 
appointed to chairs in educational sociology. This letter is for any 
publicity which you may desire to give it. 

I^NBT W. Holmes, Dean, iJraduate School of Education, Harvard 
University: Let me say that I think your analysis of the problem 
before the National Society for the Stud.y of Educational Sociology is 
admirable. If the Society insists on a development of the subject in 
its own right as a ‘‘science," I believe it will be making a great mistake. 
It seems to me, also, that the scientific efforts of the Society should be 
very carefully confined to the study of problems that are really social 
and not merely technical. The problem of the compulsory attendance 
age seems to me a social problem in most of its aspects; that is a real 
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problem for educational sociology. Many of the problems I find listed 
undei educational sociology seem to me problems in educational admin¬ 
istration or in one of the other technical fields. 

Daniel H. Kulp, II, Teafiliers College, Columbia University: I 
read with much interest your circular which attempts to synthesize 
Apparently diverse views and interests in the National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology. I think it is a much needed docu¬ 
ment I congratulate you. 

Clyde B, Mooke, Rural Education Department, Cornell University 
I have just gone over your circular in which yon urge that those inter¬ 
ested in educational sociology unite their efforts toward '‘a two-sided 
policy As I see it you have presented the case clearly and I believe 
your proposition is practical. We are in need of greater unity m our 
efforts and perhaps more professional altruism. I presume I could 
differ with you on some of your minor proposals or statements, but 
fundamentally I agi'ee and appreciate your work in attempting to unify 
and strengthen the group. 

E. George Payne, School of Education, New Yoih University I 
thank you for your outline of the principal problems before the National 
Society and befoie educational sociology. I am in full agreement iii 
your general position. 

I believe that education must go back to sociology for its foundation, 
1 do believe, however, that sociology must become scientific in its 
methods in order to offer very much to cither education or educational 
sociology. 

Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University : There is much about 
your analysis of the problem of educational sociology which ought 
to commend itself to anybody. I agree particularly with you: idea of 
uiuting on a two-sided policy for educational sociology 

Of course it seems to me that we must be absolutely suie in our 
deductive study that we aie actually deducing applications to educa¬ 
tion from established social science. That is, we must be caieful noi^ 
to draw conclusions merely from our judgment of what sociology ought 
to be. That this has sometimes been done you and I know only too well, 
Is it not true also that tlic deductive processes of applying sociological 
principles to educational problems must constantly be checked up by 
research methods in tho field of education ? 

My chief unccitainty is on the claim that there is a separate science 
or may be a separate science known as educational sociology It seems 
to me that that is the chief lock of offence and may perhaps account foi 
the great differences of opinion as to inductive or deductive or other 
methods. Long ago I rejected the offer to teach business sociology I 
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do not tbnlt tlere is anj suel tliwg, nor do I tliinli there is medical 
soeiologf I stand for phrasing these things the othei nj aronnd and 
for speaking of the sociology of hiisinoss, or sociological aspects of 
pnhlio health, sociological jnnspnideiire, etc, What, for eaainple, 13 
indnslrial chemislry! Isn’t it just the application of the principles 
of chemistry to eertain specific protlems of industry! Is edneataal 
sociolog)’ any inoie of 11 separate science than is itidiistrial chemistry 
or the econoinics of distnhntion, or economic holany, or economic 
geology, or engineering geology, or the philosophy of nature or the psy¬ 
chology of advertising, or personal aociology, or urban sociology* I 
hope in yora hands this piohb may he bioiight someishat nearer to a 
solution, 



INQUIRY 

IRA M GAST 
New York University 
Principal, P. S, No, 8, Jersey City 

Professor ZORBAUOH made the statement iJi his addiess at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Association that odneii- 
tional sociology provided principles that would aid in school snpoi vision 
Tins statement baa been made elsewhere. In what respect is the edn- 
cationnl sociologist concerned with supervision? 

Ur F. B. Knight contributes some valuable suggestions in his 
article entitled "Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision.’" 
The objective tecbniques described deal exclusively with arithmetic, 
although attention is called to the fact that similar techniques may he 
applied as well to the various other conventional subjects The list 
of tools suggested for use in objective supervision in arithmetic is as 
follows: 

Tool 1. Weekly inventory drills. 

Tool 2. Teacher’s diagnostic record, from Tool 1. 

Tool 3, Teacher’s weekly report to supervisor from Tool 2 

Tool 4 Supervisor’s control chart from Tool 3. 

Tool 5. Supervisor’s weekly report to teachers from Tool 4. 

Tool (). Diagnostic teats, used as Tool 4, show need. 

Tool T. Remedial units, used ns Tool 4 and Tool 6, show 
need. 

Tool 8, The text (course of study), revised through Tool 1 
and Tool 6. 

Various weekly inventory drills in mixed fundamental operations 
are to be given to the various grade groups once each week, their chief 
purpose for the pupil being the maintenance of skills previously learned 
and for the supervisor the measurement of progress in the production 
of skill. The statement is made that the use of identical material for 
both drill and testing is good management because it saves tune and 
allows the frequent gathering of important data. 

From the standpoint of educational psychology the suggested possi¬ 
bilities of objective techniques for the supervisoi are excellent, but 

'Jour of Edu Research, XVI, No I, June, 1927. 
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dangerous pitfalls have been, overlooked. The school is an institution 
of society; and being organized and supported by society, the kind of 
training provided should be measured also in terms of social stand¬ 
ards and needs. 

The first pitfall for the supervisor lies in the assumption that the 
chief function of the school is measured by Tool 1. The primary pur¬ 
pose of the school is to bring about changes in social behavior; and its 
secondary purpose is achievement socially valuable.* This means that 
first of all the supervisor should survey the various grades with refer¬ 
ence to the attitudes and habits of the pupils, and then at definite 
intervals determine the extent to which training provided by the school 
improves those attitudes and habits. According to the secondary pur¬ 
pose of the school, the supervisor should devise drills and standards 
each element of which will measure useful, acquired knowledge, and 
determine skills worthy of development. 

While the content of the drill and test material submitted for Tool 1 
seems for the most part fundamental and useful, a question may be 
raised as to problem number twenty: “What la the reciprocal of 
9/13 ?” It is very probable that skill in the use of either ninths or 
thirteenths la not socially valuable enough to consume any school time 
at all. Should the supervisor, then, overlook social values in the use 
of drill and test material, Tool 1 would become invalidated and the 
entire week’s work in arithmetic for both teachers and supervisor 
would be to no purpose 

In every educational problem there are, then, two fundamental 
sciences to be called upon to determine educational procedure. Both 
educational psychology and educational sociology are equally indis¬ 
pensable- The application of educational sociology is fundamental in 
supervision because of the fact that its concern is primarily with the 
extent to which the subject matter, the method, the school organiza¬ 
tion, and measurement can contribute to the improvement of individ¬ 
uals in their community relations. 

^ See Payne, B. G. and Gebhart, John G. Method and Measurement q/ ffealtk 
Bducahm, pp, 10-11, issued by the Now York Association for Improrme the Condition 
of the Poor, New York, 1038 
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Abilitt GnoupiNQ in the Junior Hioh School, By ffeSer Hinds Ryan and P/nb- 
pine Crecehtu, New York. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927 

Ability Grouping in the Jwndor High School is based on the trials 
and errors and sucoesses of a decade of consistent experimentation in 
the Ben Blewett Junior High School of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Theorists have argued such academic topics as democracy and ability 
grouping, acceleration versus enrichment of experience, “coddling” the 
less able and less ambitious pupils, and the like. But the teackera of 
Blewett Junior High School have not been troubled by the question 
of whether such grouping would succeed; they have day by day and 
week by week and year by year been a part of its indubitable success; 
in this school, ability grouping has promoted self-realization and active 
participation, and greater achievements for dull and bright, for tal¬ 
ented and mediocre, and for rich and poor pupils. And m this volume 
the authors tell of some of its methods and of its achievements. 

The hook recapitulates the history of grouping, the characteristics 
of matunng children, the functional nature of intelligencies; it tells 
what data seem to the authors to be necessary for forming groups; and 
it explains their recommended procedures, and attempts to justify them. 
It seems to the reviewer unfortunate that the authors gave so little 
attention to the group nature of the grouping. Social education 
through cooperations, competitions, and conflicts has been Blewett’s 
greatest contribution. The emergence in homogenous groups of all 
levels of socially effective hoys and girls with integrated personalities, 
aggressive, tolerant, happy, eager, adequate boys and girls, ready and 
able to lead, to “take a licking,” and to follow is, after all, the purpose 
of grouping, as it is the purpose of education, of which grouping is a 
mere detail. 

Many readers may doubt the feasibility or the desirability of the use 
of BO many standards for selecting the members of the various groups of 
pupils. But none will fail to recognize the value to pupils and teachers 
of a knowledge of the specific characteristics of the children. And 
all will appreciate the lucidity of the explanations, the dennitenesa of 
the plan proposed, the temperance of the claim for the plan, the con- 
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sttuotive suggestiotia regarding methods and contents for tho different 
levels of Jihihty, and the convincing evidences by which the authors 
support their proposals. 

Students of the junior high school owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
tuaeliera who have carried through this pioneering ]ob and to the authors 
for telling about it. 

Pninir W L Cox, New York University 

Education for a CHANfliNTO Civilization By W, H Kilpalnck New York Tho 

Macmillan Co , 1026 

This little book is an extremely valuable contribution to the litera- 
tuie of education. It consists essentially of three lectures which were 
delivered at Rutgers University m 1926 and is consequently a Bmall 
volume of 136 pages In addition to a brief introduction the book 
includes but three chapters. The first of these is an analysis of the 
nature and causes of our changing civilization and their bearing upon 
the problem of popular education. The author holds that the essential 
factor which makes and explains the modem world and gives to it its 
differentiating characteristic is the presence of tested thought and its 
application to the affairs of men; that this changes, not only our ways 
of living but also our mental outlook; that the body of tested thought 
ifi growing ever more rapidly and consequently such changes as we 
have thus far seen are likely to be small in comparison with those that 
lie ahead, and finally that the material advance in civilization threatens 
to outrun our social and moral ability to grapple with the problems so 
introduced. We must therefore develop a point of view and devise a 
correlative educational system which shall take adequate account of this 
fact, otherwise civilization itself seems threatened 

The last two chapters of the book are devoted to the discussion of 
this problem. The second chapter is entitled '^The Demands on Educa¬ 
tion'* and considers the problem of fitting our educational efforts more 
effectively to the changing needs. Among the demands discussed are. 
the old education must be considered inadequate; a new emphasis must 
be placed on science teaching; critical mindedneas must bo developed 
along With educational specialization; and the requirements of aggre¬ 
gation, social integration, and democracy must be more successfully 
met. 

The author points out that under the changing conditions “npthing 
loss than world-mindedness will suffice and this calls for a new history 
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and a new geography and probably a new inclusive social science m 
place of the old history and the old geography. To quote: '*Thc old 
way divided hiinianity and was meant so to do. It fostered national¬ 
istic division and hatreds and was meant ao to do, but these attitudes 
will not fit our children to solve their problems. The rising generation 
faces a different world, an integrating world. It is the truth that will 
make them free, and upon the truth we must rely ” Attention is also 
called to the fact that ^hf we would learn democracy we must then prac¬ 
tice it . . . Clearly if the world is to be demociatic our people must 
learn it and education of some sort must teach it somewhere, somehow 
One way is for the school to teach it and this means that the school must 
practise 

The autlior^a discussion of the decline of authoritarianism and the 
consequent demands upon education is an important feature of the book 
In Chapter III, “The Changing Education,” the author discusses the 
nature and significance of the changes which have already taken place 
and sets forth his view of the important changes that are still required 
He points out that agreement upon the character of our changing civil¬ 
ization and the consequent demands made upon education is much more 
easily obtained than upon the kind of schools necessary to meet the 
demands This is for the reason that interpretation of the former 
deals with relatively objective matters in which appeal can be made to 
common observation while in the case of the latter the factor of personal 
opinion is much more prominent. This chapter sums up in an inter¬ 
esting and profitable way Professor Kilpatrick’s well-known point of 
view in the philosophy of education. 

The writer finds himself in essential agreement with practically all 
of the positions which Professor Kilpatrick has taken and feels that he 
cannot commend the book too highly. It should be part of the private 
library of every serious student of education. 

JoHK W. WiTH-BRs, New York University 

State School Administration—A Textbook op Principles By E P Cubberley 
Boston Houghton Mifflm and Co , 1927 

Professor Cubberley’s latest book is a masterpiece in the art of writ¬ 
ing textbooks Approximately 25 years ago at Sanford Univeraitv, 
Cubberley began offering courses in state school administration. In 
1915 m collaboration with Dr, E C. Elliott, he published a Source- 
hook in Slate md County School Admimslrahon. At that time the 
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authors promised a companito volume dealing with principles. Many 
oi Dr. Cubberley’B former fitndenta have been waiting eagerly for the 
tulflllrnent of this promise. The book is now at hand. 

The author conceives of his subject as a means of educational reform, 
not merely as another aubjeet added to the professor^s kit of tools. I 
presume that he would hold that the subject is justified among univer¬ 
sity and college offerings on the general ground of education for iutelh- 
gent GitizcTiBhip. For a quarter of a century he has beCn sending out 
young men and women from Stanford who see here another frontier 
to he reclaimed from crude and political methods and placed under the 
control of the professional educator. 

The book deals with American state and federal policy in education; 
the state administrative organization; the scope of the school system 
as a whole; the finanemg of education; material environment and 
equipment of schools; the state and the teacher; and the oversight of 
the state with reference to the child. 

The style is that of Dr, Oubberley in Ins previous volumes—a clear, 
concise exposition which leaves little room for improvement in the art 
of textbook writing. The selected bibliographies at the end of tho 
several chapters give the latest and best references and have been pre¬ 
pared with admirable care and thoroughness. The questions for discus¬ 
sion and topics for investigation make the book an ideal text for the 
purposes of the college teacher. 

While the author has treated certain of these same topics in previous 
hooks, the plan of treatment here is that of conceiving each problem 
from the state point of view, which, together with the amount of new 
material set foith, makes the volume up-to-date and new. Tho 
diacusBiou throughout mdicates that the author, by means of an indus- 
tiy that is nothing short of stupendous has kept himself conatantly on 
the firing line of educational progress. The book is the mature achieve¬ 
ment of a lifetime of teaching and scholarly pursuit in this field 

The reviewer cannot refrain from expressing the hope, that in the 
interests of state and nationwide progress in education every institu¬ 
tion of higher learning in America could well afford to offer a course in 
state school administration. It is a subject admirably fitted to tie 
together and synthesize the students^ knowledge of educatiom 

J. 0. CREAGEn, New York University 
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Inthoduction TX) Sociology, By T H Williamson New York D C Heath Com¬ 
pany, 1920 

An Iktoodgction to Sociology By Wilson D Wallis, New York. Alfred Knopf, 
1927 

The changing conception of the field of the social studiea in the last 
decade or two has set many students to the problem of trying to supply 
the needed material for classroom use. Dr. Williamson’s volume is one 
such attempt, The hook is arranged in five parts with five chapters 
each. The five parts are: The Background to Our Social Life, Social 
Aspects of the State, Industry in Its Social Relations, Selected Social 
Problems, and The Road to Progiess. The book contains much valuable 
material, but the ti*oatment of the topics is meager, and not wholly 
sound, for the author clings to the now passing hypothesis of instincts 
as the basis of his sociological theory and interpretation. 

Wallis too is trying to orient the beginning student or the general 
reader with a synthetic view of the foundations of contemporary social 
life and social theory. This book is written upon the college level. The 
author in trying to give a unified view of social living, organizes the 
material into six parts: first, The Cultural Perspectivej second, A 
Birdseye View of Social Theory in an attempt to use it in the integration 
of the following parts of the book; third, The External Factors Influ¬ 
encing Social Life; fourth, The Cultural and Psychological Factors 
of Group Life; fifth, The Phases and Problems of Modern Society; 
and sixth, The Trend of Social Development. There are many com¬ 
mendable features of the book; ©.g., the organization of a bird’s-eye view 
of the social theorists, the point of view with the emphasis upon the 
psychological and cultural processes, and with an attempt to get away 
from the now questionable hypothesis of instincts as the only basis 
of the social processes. Any author suffers a serious handicap in 
attempting to give an “overview” of human society within the compass 
of a single volume even though a small type and compactness of state¬ 
ment be employed. However, the volume may well serve as an intro¬ 
duction to the further study of the social sciences 

Benjamin Floyd Stalodp, New York University 



HESEAROHES IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

THE rnOIlLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT PECULIAR TO THE HIOII I. Q 

In general, clinical studies have tended to single out a typical indi¬ 
viduals and study them without reference to normal persons. It is now 
proposed to take a group of fifty “problem” students from a public 
high school and compare them, by exploratoi-y method, with a group 
of fifty normal students in the same school. The one hundred subjects 
have all been selected from a population of five thousand in a school 
whore it is customary to handle behavioi problems through clinical 
procedure. A common type of problem referred for investigation is 
the ease of a high I. Q. failing in school subjects. Previous experience 
with such problems tends to indicate that the differential existing 
between a student’s ability and Ins achievement may be variously 
explained. Teachers commonly diagnose the difficulty as “laziness,” 
but the clinician finds that the difficulty may arise from glandular 
imbalances, adverse family circumstances producing emotional stress, 
twists of personality arising from aberrant ideals and attitudes, incip¬ 
ient psychoses, and so on A “problem” for our purpose in this study 
is a student possessing 130 I Q or above who has failed two or more 
subjects in any one term or m a senes of terms in Ins high-school 
course The “problem” group is composed of thirty-two boys and 
eighteen girls, with I. Q.’s langing fiom 130 to 162, the normal group 
is composed of thirty-two boys and eighteen girls, with I. Q.’s ranging 
from 130 to 157. The birthday ages range from twelve years and 
seven months to sixteen years and ten months. Complete case studies 
of each of these individuals will be made so that we shall have as our 
bases of comparison scholarship records and other relevant school data, 
such as club memberships, attendance, disciplinary records; health 
records and physical examinations; psychometric examinations, psy¬ 
chiatric social histories; psychiatric interviews; personality tests and 
whatever other means of comparison the field provides as the study 
advances 

Agues M. Conklin 

Erasmus Hall 
Brooklyn, N Y 
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Rcsetuchcs tti EducaiiounI (Sociology \i6 

A PROJECT CURRICULUM 

A practical attempt to revise the curriciilniu of the elcmoiitai^^ public 
schools on the basis of social objectives is the subject of a iceciit expeu- 
ment in Public School 80, Brooklyn, N Y, Assiiiuing the validity 
of the major objectives of health, accident and fire prevention, worthy 
home membership, vocational insight and guidance, citizenship, thiift, 
desirable use of leisure time, ethical character, and command of tlie 
fundamental piocesses as representing fields of experience in which 
eveiy normal individual is constantly called upon to participate, the 
experiment attempted to find out whether such a eunuculura is feasible 
in a typical large overcrowded elementary school in New York City 

The steps in the expeiimeiit were, 

A A survey of the needs, interests, and educational assets of the 
children and the community 

B The adoption of a number of specific objectives under each of the 
major objectives to meet the conditions levealed in the survey 

C. A suivey and evaluation of all die classroom activities set up to 
attain these specific objectives 

D A similar survey of the larger school activities under each of the 
specific objectives, 

E. A tabulation and ranking of all the devices reported in the plan 
books of 63 teachers to attain these objectives 

E. Evidence to show the demociatic coopeiatioii of the teaehois, the 
children, and the community in building the pioject cuiiiculiim to¬ 
gether, with suggestions for extending the ciirricnhim to cover a larger 
field Among the inteiesting features la a cominuriity dofinUioii ot citi¬ 
zenship involving the school objectives and worked out by the local cham¬ 
ber of commerce Another is a character repoit constructed by toacheis 
and pupils in which pupils set their own goals, indicate then progress, 
and are rated by the parents as well as by teachers The coiiclatiou 
lietween teacheis’ f'nd pupils’ judgments of conduct is 78 

The numeious changes in behavior in the pupils and the community 
seem to justify the conclusion that a project ciiriicuhim is feasible it\ 
the public elementaly schools 

JoiiJT J Loftus 
Public School 80 

Brooklyn, N. Y 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Associate Professor Ross E Finney of the University of Minnesota, 
the ehaijman of the depai'tjnent of educational sociology of the Amei- 
ican Sociological Society, gave 00111*808 m the Snmmei Session of the 
TJniveraity of California. 

Dr David Sneddeii of the department of educational aoeiology of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, enjoyed his half year of 
leave of absence on a journey to the Union of South Africa. 

Benjamin Floyd Staleup, who for the past three years has been, an 
instiniQtOr m the department of educational sociology m the School 
of Education of New York University, received his doctorate in edu¬ 
cational sociology m New York University the past summer. He was 
promoted to an assistant professorship and lemains with the depart¬ 
ment. Dr. Staleup lectured in teachers’ institutes m his former home 
state of Indiana during a part of the month of August 

Dr Ira Gast, principal of Public School No. 8 of Jersey City, 
gave courses in educational sociology 111 the Summer School of Now 
Yoik University, and is now offering courses in the Institute of Educa¬ 
tion of the same inatitution 

Di .Toaepli Noonan, supeiiiitendent of schools of Mahony Township, 
Mahony City, Pennsylvania, gave courses in educational sociology at 
the Physical Education Summer School of New York University, 
which was hold at Boar Mountain Lake, New York. 

Jlr Geoige D Smith, principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School 
of Westfield, New Jersey, gave courses in educational sociology in the 
(New York University) Department of Education at Chautauqua, 
Now York, during the past summer. 

Professor Charles C Peters, of the department of educational 
sociology of Ohio Wesleyan Univcisity, Delaware, Ohio, spent Ins sab- 
hatical leave teaching in the department of education of Miami Uni¬ 
versity at Coral Gables, Florida. 

Superintendent James 0. Bay of Easton Public Schools, Easton, 
Pa, who received his PhD, at New York University at the June coin- 
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mencement, gave cotirscs m the summer session of the same institution 
m the department of educational sociology, 

rimcipal J. 0 Rose of the Montclair schools, who is completing 
his doctorate m educational sociology m the School of Education of 
New York University, has offered courses for the past two summer 
sessions of the Oswego State Normal School, Oswego, New York 

The recent convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Assoeia* 
tion adopted a three-year program of activity of major proportions 
in the form of getting out and the publishing of the following yearbooks 
as Basic Studies in Commercial Education; these are*. 

1928— Foundations of Commercial Education 

1929— Curriculum Making in Commercial Education 

1930— Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education. 

Professor Paul Lomax, head of the department of commercial educa- 

cation of the School of Education of New Yoik University, is president 
of the executive hoard getting out and publishing these yearbooks. 

The department of educational sociology of the School of Educa¬ 
tion of New York University has enjoyed a phenomenal growth during 
the past five years This department was opened during the year 1922- 
1923 on the coming of Ur. E. George Payne to the School of Education 
fiom the presidency of Hairis Teachers College of St Louis, Mo. Mr. 
B F Stalcup, head of the department of history of the Winona State 
Teachers College, Wmona, Minnesota, joined the department in Sep¬ 
tember, 1924. In September, 1926, Assistant Professor Zorbaiigh came 
to the department from Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, Ohio, At the begin¬ 
ning of the present school year, Assistant Professor Frederic M. 
Thrasher, the author of The Gang, a seven years’ study of the mul¬ 
tiplicity of groups in the city of Chicago, came to the department 
Professor Thrasher came to New York University from Ilhnoia Wes¬ 
leyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. 

The enrollment in this department has grown as follows: 

1922- 1923 . . . 54 students 

1923- 1924. ... 156 “ 

1924- 1926 . , . 543 “ 

1926-1926. 952 “ 

1926-1927 . 1200 » 






THE OONTIUBUTOBS’ PAGE 

Agnes Oonhlin i? fi psychologist of the Erasmus Itall High School of 
Brooklyn. She hokla a bachelor’s and a mastoi’s degree from Colum¬ 
bia University. She is now a graduate stiidoiit in New York 
University. 

John Oscar C'l'eager is professor of college education in the School of 
Education of New York University Dr. Creager is an Tiidi.anuui 
by biith. Professor Creager received his A.B at Yale; his M A at 
Harvard; and lus doctorate at New York Univeisity Dr Creager 
has had many years experience m teachov-tvainiug institutions, 
having been president of such institutions in Wyoming and Arizona, 
and inoro recently dean of the School ot Education in the Uiuvorsit,^ 
of Arizona.' 

lioss Finneji is assistant piofessor of educational sociology, School 
of Education, University of Minnesota. ri’ofo.ssor Emney is a west¬ 
erner by birth, tiaiiiuig, and experience. Ills training was received 
at Uppei Iowa Univeisity and Northwestern University, from 
which institution he received his doctorate For a number of years 
he was a minister in the Methodist Church m Minnesota He has 
held teaching positions at Illinois Wesleyan and North Dakota Statu 
Noimal, befoie going to his present location in 1910. He is the 
authoi of several books, the most notable of which is The Causes 
and Cui cs of Social Unrest 

Stephen G, Rich is a native of New York State His A.B degree was 
secured at New Yoik Umveraity; his M A. at Cornell; and his Ph D 
at New York University. Mr, Nich has had considerable experience 
as teacher and ndministiator in the schools of West Virginia and tho 
Union of South Africa. He was sonieUTncs supervising principal 
of the schools at Essex Pells, New Jersey. He gave up teaching for 
business and is now a representative of one of the larger publishing 
houses 

'Since this was written, Dr Creager lias accepted the deanship of tho School of 
Edocivtion of the University of Atkansaa 
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Lhvvd Snedden 13 profpssor of education in Teaclieis College, Coliim- 
bia Univeiaity. Professor Snedden is a native of California Ho 
ipceived his bacheloi’s degree from Leland Stanford Junior and Ins 
A M. and Ph,D from Columbia. Professor Snedden baa bad wide 
experience as teacher, principal, administrator of schools m Cali* 
fomia and Massachusetts. He has been m hia present position since 
1910 . He is widely known as lecturer and author on education 
He has made notable contributions to the literature of vocational 
and secondary education, and he has been one of the early pioneers 
in educational sociology, in which field he has wiitteii a number of 
hooka His most lucoiit hook is What t$ the Mattel with American 
Education^* 

Pmknc M. Thmher is assistant professor of educational sociology, 
School of Education, New York University, Dr. Thrasher recoived 
his A B. from De Pauw University, and his A M. and Ph D from the 
University of Chicago. He has had several years of experience as 
teacher of sociology at Ohio State University, University of Chicago, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, and the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, 
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EDITOBIAl NOTES 

When the November numbei of The Jouenae oe Eduoa- 
TioNAE Sociology la published, its readeis will have had a sample 
of two numbers and will have had oppoitunity to lead and digest 
the contributions of the first two numbers The editors, in laying 
out Tiiifi Journal, reserved space for the critical discussion of 
articles tliat appear from time to time. At the present time the 
first number has not been in the hands of readers long enough, 
to ensure such critical discussion We hope that tho articles are 
sufficiently original and stimulating to call forth responses of 
two or three hundred words from our readers. Such discussion 
will be gladly received. 

Already we are receiving a great deal of favorable comment 
on the first issue of The Journal Judging from the mail 
received and the comment so far made, it is needed at the present 
stage of our educational development. The success of Tub Jour¬ 
nal will not depend upon the editors, but upon the seriousness 
with which educators and sociologists regard it as a medium 
through which they may give emphasis to the science of educa¬ 
tional sociology as a means for interpreting and directing educa¬ 
tional procedure The defects of The Journal we hope may 
disappear with succeeding numbers. 
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The popular response m aubaenptiona to The Journal is 
most gratifying to its editors To satisfy the demand for the 
first isaua an edition, of three thousand was published. The de^ 
maud already indicates that this number will have to be increased 
for succeeding issues. This is a record of which we are proud^ 
as the aubacnptiou list now compares favorably with that of our 
best educational journals. 

The Journal of Educational Sociology is created to pro¬ 
mote the development of the new science of sociology as applied 
to education. Also, the National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cational Sociology ivliieh also is a section of the American Socio¬ 
logical Society is established foi the same purpose. The interests 
of the two are in that sense identical. The Journal will use its 
utmost efforts to promote the interests of this group formed for 
the study of educational sociology. We should like to call atten¬ 
tion to the meeting of the section with the American Sociological 
Society during the Christmas holidays in Washington, D. 0. We 
hope in the December number to be able to fumigh a complete 
program of that meeting. 

The Journal os Educational Sociology is designed to serve 
as a medium for the expression of points of view in the field it 
repreaents. Therefore, the editors are m no sense responsible for 
the opinions expressed in its columns and are not necessarily in 
agreement with them. As a matter of fact the editors welcome 
expressions of opinion contrary to those which they hold. We 
can only reach the truth through exchange of points of view and 
through scientific researches m the field. We therefore welcome 
differences in points of view and discussions of all aorts which 
are pertinent to the sociological interpretation of education. 



SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS AND SCEOOL PROBLEMS 

FREDERIC M THRASHER 
New York Univereity 

T' HE study of social backgrounds, whose importance to educa¬ 
tion was pointed out in a preceding article, is not only valuable for 
the understanding and explanation of educational institutions 
and the school child it is also of significance in enabling the 
school personnel to deni effectively with important school pioblems. 

Many social forces in the community operate to promote or 
hamper, or m other ways to condition the work of the schools 
To ignore them in the conception and execution of n school pro¬ 
gram may greatly lessen its efficiency Such forces aio official 
and semiofficial organizations in which teaclieia and citizens par¬ 
ticipate, the adult clientele of an individual school, religious sects, 
labor unions, pool looms, political cliques, prominent families, 
community leaders, and so on School administrators as well as 
teachers must take account of all these backgrounds which con¬ 
stitute the situation complex within which the school must func¬ 
tion. Ill one striking case the failure of a school superintendent 
to make a preliminary analysis of the political backgrounds of 
his system and to observe certain diplomatic amenities with refer¬ 
ence to the forces involved led in part to the eventual disintegra¬ 
tion of an otherwise excellent school administration 

Another way in which the larger Osslali conditions the work 
of the schools is in tie reflection in the school system of the general 
morale of the community Where business considerations, for 
example, take precedence over moral values, the schools may he 
handicapped by a failure to keep abreast of the times with refer¬ 
ence to improvements and the introduction of now ideas requiring 
funds. Moral dangers to school children may be also traced indi¬ 
rectly to the same causes 

'This is equally important, of coureo, in order to understand the school teacher 
luid the school administrator. 
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A Oomniumty Bachground 

X 13 a town of 80,000 inhabitanta It is kuoiyn as one of the 
most Wicked communities lu America and ia notoriously wide 
open. In a meeting of the city council, an aldermau casually 
referred to the 300 houses of prostitution which receive police pro¬ 
tection. In general meetings, however, discuasiona of the tovm^s 
vice, gambling and bootlegging industries is tabi>oed and to 
attempt any aort of expose would be considered bad form. The 
chief reason for this labored restraint and apparent blindness on 
the pait of the so-called better elements ” of the city is the fear 
that any sort of reformation will demoralize business conditions 
These matters are discussed, but always m a whisper. 

It 18 very difficult to get money here for any sort of school 
activity or iinprovement, and this seems to follow the line of 
general cupidity Progress along well-demonstrated lines of 
school betterment is well-nigh impossible because of the rigid 
control exercised by the business group and certain outstanding 
individuals within it. 

The moral attitudes of school children are seriously affected by 
the failure to close the red-light district,whose existence is 
well known even m the gi*ade schools There is considerable laxity 
in sex matters among the children. G-roups of high-school boys 
visit the brothels and acquire demoralizing habits which they 
carry into nearby colleges, whoso students are also drawn into 
the situation. In one case a young girl of good family, when 
in company with her mother, dropped her purse. Among other 
things a contraceptive device dropped out Whereupon the 
mother’s amazemeiit and indignation waa met with the cool 
remark, Well, mother, you would not want me to become dis¬ 
eased^ would you?”® 

Another application of this principle ia illustrated in certain 
of the social backgrounds of the adolescent® school youth, which 
are particularly interesting and important not only because of 
the far-reaching influence which they have upon the development 
of character and peiaonality, but alao because of the many ways 

2 Observation and interviews 

^ Adolescence, from a sociological point of view, does not neceqannly depend 
upon biological changes or stages of physical development, although they are 
undoubtedly important in most cases It miw be denned more accurately as a 
period III the hfe of youth beginning with his first struggle to emancipate himself 
from adult control and to organize hig activities for himself and ending when he 
has completed a life organization and la capable of formulating and following hia 
own program and philosophy of life The Ucnita of the period wdl raamfeatly vary 
greatly with difforent inaividuals and aociol backgrounds. 
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in y/hich they condition, sometimes reinforcing, often thwarting 
the work of the flchooh Among the more important of these are 
such intimate groups as the play-gronp, the gang, the orgiastic 
or expressive group, the clique or set^ the club, athletic squads, 
teams, or groups of followers, and the secret society. The family 
la usually important in many ways in the life of the ordinary 
child, but in adolescence particularly, it i& frequently supplanted 
in his interests and is relegated to the more vegetative functions 
The intimate groups of the type mentioned above, on the con¬ 
trary, become the vital groups, acquiring gresit prestige with the 
adolescent—occupying his interests and engaging his imagina¬ 
tion.* 


raTBUACTIONS OF GROUPS 

The interactions of these intimate groups with the school in 
creating problems may be illustrated by the presentation of con¬ 
crete instances. The following case, for example, shows how 
gang organization in an Italian backgauund was utilized in the 
solution of a problem of diBcipline and cultural conflict. In. this 
case the gangs proved to be the vital groups and they were easily 
controlled through an appeal to a boy, in himself unassuming 
enough, but whose conception of himself was that of superleader, 
which role he actually played among all the gangs of the school. 

A Gang Background 

The new Lincoln Junior High School was located near the 
Italian immigrant section an an eastern industrial city of a hun¬ 
dred thousand people. When the school census revealed that at 
least five hundred of the seven hundred students in the new school 
would be children of Italian parentage, grey heads among the 
teachers and school administrators began to wag m prophecy of 
what dire results would follow upon this concentration of Latin 
temperament And it is certain that there were few teachers who 
did not enter upon their new duties with considerable misgiving 

From the start things did not seem propitious The swarthy 
black-oyed. youngsteis soon proved a noisy, clamorous crowd who 

^ Theni are, of covkrso, many ao-callcd "solitary types," Vr'ho seem to lack this 
kind of group experience, and furthermore the two-cluld rolationship, which took 
such EL spectacular form m the Loeb-Lcopold case, constitutes another special 
problem. 

S 
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hung* tog-ether aT>out the building in groups of eight and twelve, 
and—seemingly—could not be subdued. They obstructed the 
passage through the halls and exits, and chattered mcesaaiitly 
among themselves Even during class periods it was a constant 
battle foi the teacher to keep down this spontaneous chatter. 
And in the interval between classes, at iiitermissiQn.s, and at 
recess, the halla and claasrooins became a hedlani o£ noise and 
disturbance Even the most haidy champion ot childhood's rights 
to spontaneity would admit that something had to be done about it 
Yet just what could be done was quite a pioblein Ordinary 
methods of inlonnal reproof proved valueless. Even stem invec¬ 
tives directed at little groups of malefactors only reduced them 
to sullen silence for a very few moments, and then they were at 
it again. Foiinal piimshment was even more mclTcetive, Tt 
seemed to have little effect in deteiience, and only served to make 
the miscreant anti his chums even moie resentful toward the 
teacher. If the teacheris punitive efforts against any one malefac¬ 
tor were persevered in for any lenth of time the teacher was eer* 
tain to meet not only the opposition of the boy himself but also that 
of lus chums In this way the teacher^s efforts at control could be 
vitiated in a very short time, and he would And his diseiphno in 
the classroom much worse than ever before, 

Eortunately the hoys in the school were not a malieions crowd 
Had they been it is not ceitain what might have happened As 
it was, their delinquencies largely took the foimi of increasing 
insubordination with reference to certain school officials and 
teachers, supplemented by an occasional bit of vandalism to demon¬ 
strate their antagonism. It was clear that the Italian boys became 
flioroughly possessed with the belief that certain ones of their 
number were being punished, not because of iheir personal mis¬ 
conduct, but because they were of Italian descent. As the boys 
tbcmselvGs expressed it, certain teachers weie picking on the 
Itahans.^^ 

The principal of the school was a mild-mannered man who 
had earned an enviable reputation in another school for being 
able to get under the hoys’ skins,” and had been rewarded for 
this ability by being given the most difficult school in the city. 
After the disciplinary problem had begun to take on a somewhat 
serious character he entered into conference with several of the 
teachers In discussing the problem one evening ho said, “ Have 
you noticed that it’s only the boys belonging to some of our gangs 
that are causing us trouble? Last night I was thinking over each 
hoy that has caused us trouble this week, and it occurred to me 
that they all belong to gangs. I have a huneb that if we knew 
enough about each of these eraners here m our school we could have 
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them working for ns rattier than against us We then discussed 
some of the outstanding gangs represented among the boys, and 
eventually came to the conclusion that in each case theie appeanvl 
to be a loader who dominated the group 

Out of this discussion there developed a plan by which we each 
agreed to note the gang affiliations of the boys in the school and to 
dis 3 o er the natural leacleia. Sevo'al weeks went by^ and by that 
time a laigo pioportioii of them had been linked with some 
gang The natuial leaders then beciune more easily discernible. 
One day the principal said, l^ve figured it out that there^s one 
boy in our school who dominates all the others. lie^s the super- 
leader That^s Angelo It might be well for ua to get better 
acquainted with Angelo Angelo waa a large boy of sixteen He 
waa a good, hard-working student, and it was not hard to find 
Angelo interesting He exercised has influence with little or no 
ostentation, and it was probably only because of the principaVs 
special interest that he was discovered. 

Gradually Angelo came to be consulted more and more concern' 
ing matters affecting the school and the students. He was granted, 
certain privileges and was frequently called into consultation 
regarding matters of discipline. He pioved himself an able 
adviser, and wna frequently given supervisory authority over the 
other students at mass gatherings; and at times volnntanly ad- 
miniateied coiporal punishment in the interests of the school— 
far more effectively than could possibly havo been done by any 
school official. On one occasion after several complaints had 
come to the school concerning certain boys who persisted in run' 
ning over comer lawns on the way to and from school, Angelo 
decided to take the matter into his own hands He asked for per¬ 
mission to be excused from school a few minutes early, and then 
stationed himself lu a concealed place near a ceitain comer lawn 
His method of handling the disciplinary piohlem was not an ideal 
one, yet it proved most offeetive. The principal had contrived 
a means by which to happen by this comer at just the appro¬ 
priate time. “ Tho first thing I saw when I got to the corner was 
Angelo sitting astride two boys on the sidewalk, while he was 
beating up a third whom he held under his left arm.^’ 

The other boys did not seem at all resentful of the special atten¬ 
tion given to Angelo by the administration and teachers In fact 
there seemed to bo considerable satisfaction because Angelo was 
given this special authority tts effect upon discipline and the 
conduct in the school was almost inconceivable. Instead of the 
sullen insubordination, suspicion and rowdiness/' which had 
characterized the conduct of the boys prior to Angelo's rise to the 
position of extraofficial school administrator, a spirit of cooperu' 
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tion, harmony and responsiveness soon pervaded the 'whole school 
population, and for the remainder of the year there were rela¬ 
tively few problems of discipline. These few problems were 
frequently handled vigorously and with finality by Angelo, who 
never spared a black eye or a bloody nose until the offender was 
satisfactorily chastised- Yet Angelo's importance to the adminis¬ 
tration of the school was not nearly as much punitive aa it was 
moral His active support of the school teachers and principal 
during the fiiefc year, when the patterns for conduct in this new 
school *weie being set for succeeding generations of atudents, was 
no small factor in making Lincoln Junior High School the well- 
ordered school which it is today/ 


the GANO as an aid to EUtrOATIONAL EPl^ORT 

The principle of using the gang and its leaders in tlie further¬ 
ing of educational activities has come to be well established among 
some of the older and more experienced boys^ work agencies/ 
Occasionally it has been used by the school, as in one case where 
all membevs of a gang were made momtora, but it atill has a wide 
field for application in educational institutions. 

A study has been made recently (under the Dover administra¬ 
tion) of the relation of the boys^ gangs of Chicago to tho school 
playgrounds. Some of its findings are as follows: 


Gang md School Playgrounds 


Delinquency and gang activity are major problems iu play¬ 
ground administration. 

The records of the playground instructors show that there are 
326 gangs in the playground areas, 206 of which are boy gangs, 


and 21 girl gangs Of the total 
ages are given as follo'ws: 

4 gangs 9 years of age 
2 gangs 10 years of age 
2 gangs 11 years of age 
Y gangs 12 years of age 
12 gangs 13 year's of age 
62 gangs 14 years of age 
32 gangs 16 years of age 


number of gang^, the average 

20 gangs 16 years of age 
44 gangs 17 years of age 
22 gangs 18 years of age 
10 gangs 19 years of age 
5 gangs 20 years of age 
12 gangs 21 years of age 


* Document by Paul G Oressey, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 
® See Frederic M Thrasher, The Gang^ pp. 608-530. 
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It is noted that the ages 14 and 17 ax*e in the majority- 
The younger groups are more mischievous, while the latter are 
more frequently vicious 

Names of gangs often indicate the type of activity and loca¬ 
tions, Some typical names are herein given: Rangabooa, Canneii 
A.C j Pearls, Oocky^s gang, Irish Aces, Panthers, Swamp Angels, 
Hell Townera, Alloy Cats, Reamers, Erie Spariowa, Black Jackets, 
Speed Boys, Bncktown, Revali Blues, Kerfoota, and Sticky Fin¬ 
gers. 

Of the total munber o£ gangs (226) 109 are classified as mis¬ 
chievous, while 46 are vicious. It is found that 320 are good ma¬ 
terial to work on. One hundred twelve out of the total number 
of gangs or SO per cent have been incorporated in the playground 
progi*ams- Only 25 have thus far refused to be friendly and take 
some part in playground activity. 

It is encouraging to obseiwe that CO per cent of the gangs are 
actually a part of the playground groups. The fact that only 25 
gangs are still unapproachable speaks well for the ability of the 
instructors to interest and incorporate these units into their pro¬ 
gram, In all other groups at least a part of the gang la taking 
active part in the activities.^ 

The school playground instructors stated how the gangs affected 
their work as follows: 

Gangs and Playground Insiructo^s 

More time must he devoted to them and n more rigid super¬ 
vision must be kept. Doing this keeps mo from carrying oat my 
program as thoroughly as if they were not here It la worth the 
trouble, however” 

Some gangs aie willing to cooperate and some arc always look¬ 
ing for tioiible ” 

I have formed an athletic and social club This has united all 
the gangs into one big gang and I lead them myself ” 

Members of vicious gangs are petted at home and in school, 
to avoid conflict, and when they come into the playground, they 
expect us to cater to them and let them imii the playground Are 
we working to develop husky luffians or useful athletes and citi¬ 
zens? I think my respoiiaibility is to train those boys to bo good 
citizens. I use discipline first, and encourage activities second.” 

I could not get along without the gangs ” 


^ C H English, Annual Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1920, 
Bureau of Recreation (Board of Education, Chicago), p 16 
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If one or more gang members can be enlisted in a game, usu* 
nllj the ^hole gang comes in. They 'will like best the ro'iigher 
games, 

“ Tho gang will interfere with discipline; they miiot always be 
kept under control.^^ 

'' The gangs are a great benefit to the playground if they are 
handled right/^ 

In onr Ice Carnival, I used the biggest gang for police duty, 
and I never had a bit of trouble, I prefer a gang like that as 
against the city police/^ 

They do not affect our work to any great extent. If they do, 
we drop our work to take care of the discipline 

“ If the instructor is a good athlete, it is easier for him to get 
the confidence of the boys. They are interested in college and 
professional sports I study all the famous stais so aa to be able 
to hold conversation about them If the boya are impressed that 
the instructor knows what he is talking about, they naturally 
make him their leader.^^ 

After being arrested and then put on probation several TIell 
To-wners^ came to me for references. I did not lie for them, but 
called the authorities and told them of their conduct on the play¬ 
ground. In this way, I made friends of the boys.” 

The spirit of rowdyism in gangs offsets any constructive work 
you may care to attempt with them. They must bo divided and 
groups formed through your own selection. A gang participating 
in an organized activity may run along smoothly for a time, but 
they are undependable and liable to go ^democratic^ when you need 
them most They are subject to moods and soon succeed in driv¬ 
ing out your more reliable playground patrons. As individuals, 
they may be perfectly honorable and loyal, but once they band 
together their actions become changed, and the individual cannot 
be dealt with aa auch/^* 

Asked how they succeed in getting gangs into their activitios, 
the playground instructors reported various methods, but with one 
underlying principle: 

Methods of Dealing With Gangs 

The method of approach varies with the individual instructor 
and the problem of the neighborhood, but there is a striking simi¬ 
larity in the methods reported as successful 


* English, op dt 18 
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One inatnictor makes the statement which is the underlying 
principle upon which most approaches can be made As a rule 
boys belonging to gangs are good athletes and make very good 
material if properly approached They have to be physically fit 
in order to keep their places lu the gang ” 

Expressions as to methods from instructors are* “ My slogan 
is 'Keep Them Busy.’ ” " Inquire as to then favorite sport and 

then offer assistance m coaching” " the competitive idea— 
scheduling the gang against the playground team, thereby getting 
better acquainted.” “ Indicate to the gang the value of better 
training with resulting greater athletic ability,” '' Organize 
athletic and social clubs, getting hold of individuals fiist ” "Allow 
the gang to use shelter house for meetings ” " Be friendly with 

the gang.” " Gang had a baseball team and I coached them and 
booked games; finally, they joined our playground teams.” 

One instructor gave as his idea of meeting the problem: " A 

gang must be divided so that the influences of individuals who are 
not members of gangs can be mingled with them, tending, there¬ 
fore, to divide your gangs which eventually loads to their disrup¬ 
tion.” 

Another instructor makes a plea for greater sympathy and un¬ 
derstanding: " The trouble with some of our recreation leaders 
ia that they do not sympathize with the tioublo and problems of 
tho people of this class They keep a certain distance and are not 
as friendly as they should be.” 

To summarize the methods used and advocated hy the play¬ 
ground instructors: 

1 . The best approach to secuie initial interest ia through 
athletics and sports. 

2 . Use the competitive idea—oiganization of a team 

3. Keep them busy 

4 If the gang cannot be incorporated as a whole into your 
own program, begin by interesting the individuals 

5 Breaking up old nsaociational activities by the formation 
of new and better chains of associations on the play¬ 
ground 

6 . Never allow tho gang to monopolize the playground m any 
way. If necessary, use severe discipline, but do not call 
on the police, except in extreme cases ° 

’English, op cit , pp 17, 18 See i\ho Thrasher, op ml , pp 487-530 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE SCHOOL 

The foregoing documents suggest only a few of the problems 
which confront the schools as a result of the activities of gangs 
and other types of spontaneous play-groups Some of the others 
are those of vandalism, truancy, negligence of school work, and so 
on, but these are subjects for special investigatiouv 

The secret society is another type of vital group which has very 
important relations to many school problems, particularly in high 
schools and colleges. High-school fraternities and sororities are 
recognized as undesirable in many quarters and tend to be some¬ 
what discouraged by college secret societies, The current solu¬ 
tion of the problem has been to prohibit them by state law, but in 
many cases this measure has resulted simply in making them 
more genuinely secret^® or in leading school authorities to wmk 
at their activities and proceed as if they did not exist. Yet the 
Gestdi provided many high-scbool students by these secret socie¬ 
ties is of vital importance in determining their social and aca¬ 
demic status in school and should be the subject of study by the 
entire high-school personnel. The development of personality and 
leadership among high-school students as well as failures to pass, 
low-grade work, and demoraliaing activities and habits are closely 
linked with the fraternities and sororities This problem, which 
should also be a subject for special investigation, is merely men¬ 
tioned here to indicate how some of these informal backgrounds 
condition the success of the schools, 

'"See Thrasher, op, cU , pp 69-72, for an account of the development of a high- 
school fraternity out of a club group supprcBsed by a principal. 



WHAT EDUOATIONAI SOCIOLOGY SHOULD MEAN 
TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 

PAUL S LOMAX 
New yorkUnivereity 

IN the discussion of what educational sociology should mean to 
commercial teachers, three main topics will be considered: (1) 
business endeavor is a component part of the social unity of life, 
(2) commercial education is a component part of the unity of 
education, and (3) commercial education should result in desir¬ 
able social behavior in business practice. 

Educational sociology in this discussion will be thought of 
as “ the science that aims to reveal the connections at all points 
between the educative process and the social process.'” Com¬ 
mercial education will be regarded as fundamentally a program 
of economic education in terms of a system of business organiza¬ 
tion “ to which in gi’cat measure we have intimsted the all- 
important social task of utihamg our social resources, to secure 
for society whatever society secures,'” In this economically con¬ 
stituted world of ours, it is indeed only by means of effective busi¬ 
ness organization and management that the home, church, state, 
organized recreation, and school, as well aa commerce and industry 
themselves, can best achieve their social missions toward the build¬ 
ing of a finer type of world civilization 

BUSINESS ENDEAVOn A COMPONENT TAUT OE THE SOCIAL UNITY 

OP LIFE 

Life is a social unity of which business endeavor is a component 
part. That endeavor permeates the whole social structure. It is 

’ Charles A Ellwood, "What la Educational Sociology?'’ The Journal of Ed' 
uealtomi Sociology, I, 27 

* Leverett S Lyon, Educalton for Businesa, (The University of Chicogo Press, 
1922), p 38 
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an important element of every occnpatien* There is a busineaa 
side to the vocationa of dcKitor, ertgmeer, lawyer, farmer, achooh 
maater, preacher, housekeeper, hasehall manager, and mayor. 
This phase of commercial education, which is sometimes called 
general business education, needs to be definitely distinguished 
from that phase which deals with specialized technical prepaia^ 
tion for such so-called eominereial pursiiita as those of bookkeeper, 
credit manager, stenographer, sales manager The first phase is 
coextensive with the whole field, of economic endeavor, the second 
phase represents a particular division of occupational enterprise. 

Thus buameas activities become a part of the daily expe¬ 
riences of every individual About these activities, in the lives of 
moat people, gravitates the whole organized life of society. These 
activities are today conditioning in a fundamental way the 
rehabilitation of Europe.® They will continue to condition social 
advaneement everywhere as long as our present type of economic 
organization prevails. 

Business endeavor, as a ayatera of economic organization 
whereby we make use of our social resources—labor power, nat¬ 
ural resources, capital, and acquired social behavior ”—^has a 
fivefold task to accompliBh: (1) Efficient production of socially 

useful goods and services, (2) equitable distribution of socially 
useful goods and services, (3) ^'thriftyconsumption of socially 
useful goods and services, (4) intelligent conservation of all nat¬ 
ural resources that condition economic enterprise, and (6) judi¬ 
cious conservation of human lives to promote greatest individual 
happmeaa consistent with social well-being.^ 

All these five tasks of business endeavor enter into the organiza¬ 
tion and management of every aocial institution, which of necessity 
must function in our social structure as a business unit, How 
well the school, for example, succeeds in wisely utilizing the social 
resources of labor power, natural matenals, capital, and acquiied 

social behavior^' is fundamentally determined by how well the 
school proves to be a thorough-going business organization mind¬ 
ful of its fivefold econainio task in the fulfillment of its gi'eat 

* Evans Clark, ''In the New Europe Industiy is King,” The New Yoil 
Tmes, SectRm 8, Rcjiteinbei 18, 1927, p 1 

* J Cro&b-v Cbapman and Gi'orgc S Govmts, Principit's of Education 
(HouRhton MifTlin Co , 1024), p 24'1 
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social misaioii. Tho school, as a business organization, is engaged 
iii the production of desirable types of social bebarior, in the dis¬ 
tribution of the benefits of education among the rank and file of 
mankind, in the selective consumption of past and present life 
experiences, in the conservation of such material resources as those 
of school property and tax money, and, finally, in the conaorvation 
of human resources of student and teacher gioiips. What is true 
of the school as a functioning business organization unit is true of 
the home, church, government, recreation, commerce, and industry, 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION A COMPONENT PART OF THE UNITY OF 

EDUCATION 

If business endeavor is part and parcel of all organized human 
effort outside of the school, such likewise should be time of all 
educational effoi^t within the school, since the school purports 
truly to repiesent the best of life in the educational experiences 
of its trainees 

So far as tho philosophy of American secondaiy education is 
concerned, no outstanding educational loader appears to question 
that every Aincncnn high-scliool student should be oJiicated to be 
occupationally efficient in order that through his work he may 
establish himself as a good citizen, a worthy homo builder, a 
wise user of leisure time, and so on m terms of the cardinal objec¬ 
tives ° It is interesting, indeed, that among twenty-five note¬ 
worthy statements of secoiidary'School objectives there is unani¬ 
mous agreement on just two objcctwca: (1) That of propaiatiou 
for civic-social responsibility and (2) that of pieparation for occu¬ 
pational efficiency.® In theoi'y all agree that every one of the 
4,000,000 students in American high schools should have his edu¬ 
cation armed with economic competence. But in piactice our 
administiatois and teachers are fai from universal agi cement. 
A vast majority of high-achool pupils are atill piiisuuig a so- 
called academic curriculum which does not iianally giiaianteo 
an occupational efficioncy in. keeping with the other major objcc- 

S. Bitrcrtii of EdueatiOTi indlctm. No 35. 1018 

•Leonard V Koos, Tlip American 5econdaiy Schnol & Co , p 

153 
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fives.’ High-scliool education still tends to remain a achool affair, 
whicii ia taught; learned, and evaluated 'wifhin the achool walls. 

As a matter of fact our educational theory and practice have 
not l)eenL ooneerned at all with the type of knowledge, linbits, and 
attitudes that would affect social behavior.’^® 

Educational sociology holds Amemcan educators responsible for 
the realization of occupational efficiency, along with the other 
major objectives, in the social behavior of every American hi^- 
school hoy and girl. One who is not occupationally efficient cannot 
usually make his social contribution, in one way or another, in 
this economically organized world. Economic competence is the 
straight and narrow path to social betterment, So-called academic 
education and occupational education are complementary to one 
another. Each reinforces and vitalizes the other. Both represent 
a complete education that is socially effective. To deny any nor¬ 
mal American high’-school hoy or girl occupational efficiency is 
educationally and socially to cripple the child for life. 

COMKEBCIAL BDUCATIOK SHOULD RESULT IN DESIRABLn UUSINESfl 

BEHAVIOR 

What to teach in commercial education should be sociologically 
established by deteimining what is needed in order host to cany 
on as a social agent in business enterprise. As the bookkeeper^ 
for instance, performs his duties, there la certain knowledge 
that he should bo able to use, certain habits that he should 
he able to exercise, certain attitudes and other qualities of person¬ 
ality that he should be able to manifest—all merging Into what we 
may describe as his bookkeeping practice or behavior.” IIis 
knowledge, habits, and attitudes should be broadly conceived and 
fixed, so that he may be made as intelligent as possible about 
the multitudinous social relationships winch may be tied up with 
hi a work. One of Americans gi*eat merchants has declared that 
any job is a good enough point of departure for a liberal erluca' 
tion.^ 

^ U. S Bureau o{ IMucaUon Bulletin, No 40, 1025 

® E George PayuQ, '‘Saciological Bcvaie o( the Normal School Gurriculum/' 
The Journal of Ed'ucati07ial Sociologyt 1, 0 

® Edward A Filene, The Way OuL (Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924.) 
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In our -work in commercial education we slioiild keep in mind 
that aocietj is not directly interested m school subjects Society 
ifl interested in the modification of skills, knowledge^ and attitudes 
that function in the relation of the child to the various gi’onps m 
the cominunity and to the civic life of the commYinity/^'^ Society 
ifl concerned only about that commercial education which la of 
greatest social worth to most secondary-school hoya ami girls in 
their business practice. Of all the gieat variety of experiences 
that characteri/e business endeavor in all our social institutions, 
have we yet included the ones that are of moat consequence to 
American youth? Can we socially justify our present commer¬ 
cial education as commonly found in our secondary and higher 
schools? Is a commercial education socially justified, for exam¬ 
ple, when ^^a study of llO arithmetic textbooks shows that 96 of 
them contain 4560 business examples erroneously stated in respect 
to profit, percentages, and otherwisc/^^ Is a commereial educa¬ 
tion socially justified when it is found that only a amall proportion 
of the thousands who pursue sliorihand courses m schools really 
pursue shorthand work in business Is a commeicial education 
socially justified if it is found that ^^pupils who have studied the 
conventional coinmcicinl subjects do not perfoinn clerical duties 
appreciably better than do those who have had no such tiaiiiing 
la a commercial education socially justified if it fails to help most 
affectively to correct the present economic situation in which 94 
men out of every 100 who nrnve at the age of 65 are penniless 
A basic problem of American education is that of econormc life 
and the curriculum.’" 

Educational sociology challenges the 36,000 officials and teachers 
in tho field of American commercial education'® to squaie tlm 

GeorgQ Payne, and Lou la C Schroeder, Tlealih and Safety ^n the IfeiD 
Cxirnculum (Amencau Viewpoint ^ciety, Inc , 1925), p 212 

Herbert P SIiccIh, “Uehition of Commorriiil Education to the Public’s At¬ 
titude Toward Biisinosa,’^ Diffcal of llio National liducation AHsooialion, 1026, p 20 
Frodcnck G Nichols, and othcis New Conception of Ofiice Practice '' 
Harvard Bullotina in Education, No XII, p 25 
iWJnd.,p, 27, 

August us O Thomas, “TIio Challongo to the Commercial Teacher,” The 
Spotlights in Commercial JSclucation, IV, 2 

Henry llarap, Economic Life and the Ciimculum (The Macmillan Co i 
1927) 

''Our New Purpose,'^ Journal o] Commercial Education, LVI 37* 
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content of commercial education ivitli tbe content of socially desir- 
able biiameaa practico. It is -worlli tie pnee of increased profes- 
sional preparation and long yeai3 of painstaking sociological re¬ 
search. For it ia ■witiiin the poasihilitiea of commercial education, 
representative of a program of oeonoiniG education, to make its 
work a great integrating power in the unity of education, even as 
the “ vocation ” is a gi’eat integrating power in the unity of life 
exponencea. What aro the 20,000 workers m American com¬ 
mercial education going to do about it? What is to be the char¬ 
acter of tbe commercial education of 1950? 



EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

E GEORGE PAYNE 
New York Univereity 

Education haa often teen definetl but the teim haa been 
defined and naetl in. so many ways tlmt we need to determine at 
tie beginning the sense in which it will be used in this discussion 
Education will bo regarded aa the procesa going on in the indi- 
yidual whereby chnngea m behavior aie produced. These behavior 
changea may bo consciously biought about through organized 
propaganda, through social pleasure or direction in the iamily, 
school, community, religious oiganization, gangs, clubs, or other 
organized agencies. Education therefore may take place delibe¬ 
rately or in informal social contacts m the various industrial, 
commercial, or organized gi’oupa in which the individual lives 
Education in tins sense goes on tlirougliout life and in every situ¬ 
ation m which the individual is gaming and organizing die ex¬ 
periences which influence bchavioi changes. Education, then, 
conceived as a process begins with birth and goes on throughout 
the life of the individual. iVhilc education is heie regarded as 
the result of the loarning process, it is not equivalent to leaniing 
Changes in behavior theiefoio are constantly taking place m the 
individual winch are not Iho lesult of the educational process as 
here conceived. Behavior changes lesiilting incidentally or acci¬ 
dentally 111 connection with the individual’s life processes may not 
bo regaided as changes due to odiiontion. Education, in this 
article, is the consciously controlltKl learning process in which the 
situations mo definitely nuuupulated for puiposcs of pioducmg 
behavior changes. 

Wo have distinguished m this diacussiou between loaining and 
education A poison may learn ni a variety of ways and Ins be¬ 
havior may he changed tlnongh the things learned, hut the con- 
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ception of education as used in this article excludes accidental 
learning of various kinds from the educational process. 

The original use of the term education, meaning to lead out” 
carrying the sense of direction, serves fairly well for our purposes. 
Direction, however, la not limited to the more formal nae of the 
term. Direction may take place in the family, the gang, the elub, 
the factory, or the individual may give self-direetion conflcioualy 
or even unconsciously in the acquisition of experience, and thus 
involve a self-education process. The purpose in this definition 
is to distinguish between accidental experience that modifies be¬ 
havior and education. Moreover the conception of education as 
here outlined excludes even formal learning where behavior 
changes are not effected, The memorization of textbook facts, the 
mastery of subject lURtter, and the acquisition of knowledge which 
has no relation to the life process of the individual, if such is 
possible, cannot be regarded as education. Education therefore 
involves such acquisitions of the individual or such inculcation 
in the individual on the part of the group as result in definite 
behavior changes. 

EDUOAnON AND GEOWTH OE DEVELOPMENT 

Education has been frequently conceived as growth or develop¬ 
ment, and rightly so, for all education is growth or development. 
Education involves changes m behavior and all such changes imply 
growth whether the changes take place in a desirable or undesir¬ 
able direction. The boy in the predatory gang that leama to 
outwit the policeman, steal wares from the comer groceryman, sell 
bootleg whisky and escape the clutches of the law, or commits 
successful burglary is growing in one direction and is thus being 
educated The process of education taking place in these in- 
stances is as defimle as those that occur when the school or the 
family creates or provides situations that result in desirable be¬ 
havior changes The distinction, then, between mere learning 
and education or the learning process and the edueatioiial process 
hinges upon the character of the situation in which the growth 
or learning takes place. 

Education, therefore, as we have conceived it takes place m a 
variety of ways and serves various functions. The more impor- 
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taut functions of education as outlined may be enumerated aa 
follows: (1) assimilation of traditions, (2) the development of 
new social patternSj and (3) the creative role of education, 

ASSlMIIvATIOIi OF TRADITIONS 

The factor in social development corresponding to inheritance 
as a biological process is tradition, and the method by which the 
transmission takes place ia through sensory experience. Racial 
experience assumes definite forms, more or less rigidly fixed in 
the moresj institutions, social ai*rangements, and behavior patterns 
of the group and are transmitted from one group to another, from 
parents to children, from the dominant cultural groups to the sub¬ 
ordinate ones, by assimilation. The dominant natural process 
by which traditions are assimilated or incorporated into the 
practices of the individuals of a particular generation or group 
ia imitation The folkways or mores when they have been estab¬ 
lished as recognized practices come to include the judgment that 
they conduce to societal ends and individual welfare. They 
therefore come to have a significant dominance because of their 
identification with the success and prosperity of the group and are 
transmitted to the young in Urie family and the community througji 
social pressure where the natural process of imitation does not 
turn the trick. The process by which conventions, customs, be¬ 
havior patterns, and the like are incorporated into the practices 
of the individual represents an adaptation of society to life con¬ 
ditions. In this process of adaptation, in addition to the process 
of conscious or unconscious imitation, is another process, namely, 
inculcation. 

Transmission of the social heritage m all its manifestations 
therefoie takes place through the agencies of imitation or incul¬ 
cation. The distinction between mutation and inculcation rests 
upon the emphasis in the pi-ocess of transmission; whether the 
initiative is taken by the giving or receiving party When the 
receiving party adapts hirnsolf to a social situation consciously 
or unconsciously, the process of adaptation is iimtatioii, when the 
receiving party thiough social pressure, propaganda, or instruction 
is led to change his behavior or make adaptation in confoimity 

with the social group, the process is inculcation Inculcation 
1 
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may be regarded as ediicatiou conceived in its broadest aeiiae, in 
BO far aft it relates to the transmissiou of the social heritage. 

An illnstration may make clear the distinction between the pro¬ 
cesses of adaptation as outlined above, imitation and inculcation. 
Let ua note the processes involved in the Axneiicanization of 
immigrants. Wo have a long history of foreign or immigrant 
populations entering this country and a remarkable process of 
adaptation has taken place* This adaptation has partly resulted 
from the desire of the immigrant, for economic or other reasons, 
to take a place in American life. This desire has led to the con¬ 
scious imitation of dress, language, manners, commercial oustomg, 
and various other conventions and behavior patterns common to 
our American life. In addition to the process of adaptation or 
Americanization taking place in this natural way through imita¬ 
tion, there has gone on a deliberate eifort inspired by various 
motives to incorporate the immig^’ant into the American ways of 
life. Church organizations have for purposes of religious propa¬ 
ganda attempted to identify these incoming immigrants with their 
organizations and thus have taught them the American ways of 
living Commercial and industrial organizations have sought 
for economic reasons to teach the foreigner oui language and ways 
of living, rinally the schools as agencies of the state with the 
notion of good citizenship have sought to teach the immigrant 
our language and social practice. Evidently then the two pro¬ 
cesses of imiiation and inculcation are potent forces in the 
Americanization of the immigrant. 

A second illustration is the initiation of the child into the 
family and community heritages. This adaptation or inculcation 
develops intimately as a part of the life processes in the primary 
groups, mainly in the family and in other groups as they impinge 
upon the family. The acquisition of the mother tongue is a fair 
example of this type of adaptation. The child possesses the 
ability by inheritance to make certain more or less undifferentiated 
sounds from which differentiations take place which ultimately 
produce speech. Since speech is a racial heritage, the problem 
is that of incorporating speech behavior into the practices of the 
child. The child moreover imitates the sounds made by parents 
as a means of satisfying his wants. On the other hand the parents 
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deliberately teach the child speech for pnrposcH of facilitation of 
communication The two processes of imitation and inculcation 
finally result in language. The whole process, therefore, whether 
it be the adaptation of the individual in the family or the indi¬ 
vidual to the larger social gi’oup takes place m a similar manner 
and the processes are those of imitation and inculcation by which 
the racial heritages are absorbed. 

EDUCATIOijr Al^D ESSEITTIAL SOCIAL PATTERNS 

Education, however, has other functions than that of incor¬ 
porating into the individual the recognized social practices 
characteristic of the social heritages, in the sense in which we 
have used that term m the preceding discussion In a dynamic 
society scientifilc and mechanical progress is creating situations 
which require new social patterns, new conventions and customs, 
and new institutions. In other words social progiess depends 
as much upon the modifications of social heritages as it does upon 
the incorporation of the past culture and traditions from group 
to group and from the old to the young The development of 
scientific knowledge requires a transfonnntion of the practices 
of agriculture and industry, a reconstiniction of our modes of living 
in the fields of health, leisure, vocation, and home life The 
scientific development requires new behavior patterns m which 
inculcation or education plays an almost exclusive role 

This need of education may be made clear by the examination 
of any one of the several educational needs at the present time. 
The changed methods of agriculture, mduatiy, commerce, and com¬ 
munication have brought about a complete change in inodes of 
life. They have concentrated populations, decreased hours of 
labor, utilized open spaces, and changed the natuic of housing. 
Incidentally these same conditions have encouraged the develop¬ 
ment of a variety of commercial amusements and means of recrea¬ 
tion. The sets of social patterns developed in the nineteenth 
century and handed down to the present generation thiough the 
processes of imitation and inculcation equip the individual wifi^ 
practical knowledge and attitudes unsuited to the present complex 
order. The use of the newly provided leisure in presenu bocioty 
cannot properly he left to the individual equipped with nir ''v'" th- 
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ceatury traditiona. Already a variety of serioaa consequences 
have follo'wed this readjustment of the human relationships^ con- 
sidored undesirable and the effects of this can only be prevented 
by the development of now behavior patterns in conformity with 
the readjustments that have taken place. Practices involving the 
viso of leisure, the insurance of health, the equipment for vocations, 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and the like have become wholly 
inadequate for the needs of present-day civilization. 

THE OEBATIVE BOLE IlST EDUCATlOISr 

Pinally education may play a creative role in social progress. 
No argument is needed in this dynamic age of new inventions 
and acientifie progress to convince the reader that adaptations to 
the social heritages of the past and the incorporations of the social 
practices appropriate to the present scientific development may 
leave the individual out of step with the next advance in the social 
order We face the problem of progressive adaptation. This 
xequirefl more than adaptation. It requires an attitude of mind 
toward progress which insures ease of readjustment to the progres¬ 
sive order which the present gonexation will face m the future. 
Progressive adaptation requires not merely capacity for adjust¬ 
ment, but ability to contribute to social progress by making 
changes in behavior, by creating the tools of social progress. 

The diflilculty involved in the transmission of traditions and 
the creation of social patterns m conformity with present social 
needs le obvious. A glance at the history of civilization and espe¬ 
cially recent development lends us to question just how far we 
may go in establishing in children social patterns essential to the 
adaptation of the adult to the complex life of today. The children 
of today may face different conditions than those which the adult 
population of the present faces. However, in so far as scientific 
progress has gone we are safe in proceeding. The practices of 
children with reference to food, sunlight, fresh air, and the like 
require definiteness of procedure ; that is, the establishment of 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will insure specific practices. 
Beyond such definitely established needs, the problem is that of 
equipping the individual for continued readaptation to the chang¬ 
ing social order. 
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aOOIAX* CONTROL 

Education from a sociological point of view^ and defined as the 
process by which behavior changes are produced may servo two 
general functions, namely, changes in the behavior of the indi¬ 
vidual in his relation to the groups in which he lives and with 
which he comes into contact or changes in the behavioi of the 
group itself* Obviously there are no changes in group behavior 
aside from the changes in the individuals that compose the group, 
but the educational process may look directly toward the modifica¬ 
tion of the life of the whole community A case in point is the 
educational plan get up in Public School No. 106, ^Manhattan, 
New York City, in which educational efforts were directed towaid 
the modification of home practices relating to health, and changes 
made in the practices of the whole group. These changes con¬ 
sisted in the modification of the piactices in diet, sleep, fresh air, 
exercise, and general home cleanliness "While tlie education 
resulted in changes in individual behavior, it also lesulted in the 
modification of the practices of the whole community.^ 

Education, therefore, in this use of the term einphaaizes not 
merely the fact of behavior changes, but changes m social behavior 
whether in the individual or the group and may be identified 
with social control. It may, however, be contended that there 
are individual values of education that have nothing to do with 
society or social control, such as art appreciation, personality 
traits, or habits, knowledge, and attitudes affecting personality 
exclusively. While we are not ready to grant the correctness of 
such a claim, in ease there are such educational values the educa¬ 
tional sociologist is not concerned with them. Individual learning 
having no social bearing may be considered by the psychologists 
but it has no place in a treatise dealing with sociology in its bear¬ 
ing upon education. 

PSYOHOLOGICAL BASIS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 

Education then in the sociological sense may be identified with 
social control and the process of developing social control is the 
same as that of education Social contiol, however, roots deep 

^ E George Payne nnd John C Gcbhnrt, '^Method and Measurement of Health 
Eduofttion/’ New Yoik ^VssocintiOTi for Impioving the Condition of the Pooi 

1 0 ★ 
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iii tli6 psychological process. It is therefore necessary to examine 
the psychological basis of social control. The control of all 
behavior ia peculiarly bound up la the individual and hia person- 
abty and experiences. Oontrol of behavior depends upon the 
special set of habits^ knowledges, and attitudes that have been 
developed in the individual in his process of adjustment or adapta¬ 
tion to the social life. It is not necessary here to enter into an 
extensive discussion of the manner in which habits, knowledges, 
and attitudes are developed or what they are. It is sufficient to 
recognize tliat all behavior is conditioned by the habits^ knowledges, 
and attitudes of the individual and the situations out of which 
they have developed 

FACTORS DETERMINING SOCIAL CONTROL 

The problem of this chapter is not that of explaining the 
psychological processes involved in the development of social 
controls, but rather the explanation of the general social situations 
out of which social behavior arises and results in social controls. 
The eduoabional situations may he classified for purposes of this 
diseuBsion as follows: (1) the formal educational agencies whose 
purposes are primarily educational; the pcoool and the church, 
organized playgrounds and community centers, etc ; (2) groups 
whose nature makes them a significant educational influence but 
whose primary purposes are not educational—the family, the 
play group, the neighborhood, the community, and the like; (3) 
institutiona and agencies whose function is commercial and indus¬ 
trial but which necessarily soiwe an important educational func¬ 
tion, commercial and industrial establishments; (4) agencies 
established for commercial purposes, but which by their nature 
have decided educational influence, such as the press, the theater, 
the motion picture, and commercialized recreations of all Borta 
Each of these groups of educative institutions and agencies is 
constantly operative in society and exerts a definite influence 
in social readjustment and adaptation. Each contributes to the 
development of social controls. The determination of a con- 
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acioU3ly intelligenL educational program designed to serve tlie 
individual in hia social adaptation and society m its direction, 
toward democratic ends requires research into the educational 
contribution of each of these influences and the setting up of a 
deflnito program for the purpose of coordinating and giving 
direction to the vanona educative influences m society. 



THE ORG-ANIZATIOH OE THE ACTIVITIES OF AIT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
OHARAOTER EDUCATION 

ELIZABETH R PENDRY 

D R. DEWEY says in. Human Nature and Conduct, “ Oharan- 
ter ia the interpretation of habita ” and ‘'All habits are demands 
for certain kinds of activity. They axe active means , . , ener¬ 
getic and dominating ways of acting. , . 

. . . the formation of ideas aa well as their execution depends 
upon habit. Only when a man can already perforin an act of stand¬ 
ing straight does he know what it is like to have a right posture 
and only then can he summon the idea required for proper execu¬ 
tion. The act must come before the thougbi, and a tiabit before 
an, ahility to evohe (he thought at mlV* 

In regard to the application of this idea in the field of charac¬ 
ter education the report of the Committee on Character Education 
of the National Education Association says, in Chapter II of Rni- 
letm No 7/ “ Classroom Procedure in Relation to Character Edu¬ 
cation," that such undertakings must be: 

(1) Meaningful, significant, and purposeful to the pupils 

(21 Socially valuable—valuable in equipping the pupils for 
doing successfully any legitimate thing which they may 
undertake (while children or in later life) 

(3) So carried forward that they appeal to the whole child, 
not just to his interest or some other partial ability or 
quality of the child 

(4) Secure thoroughness of mastery and integrity of effort 
on the part of each child 

(5) Constitute an on-going, developing, integrating process 
of growth 

It is clear, then, that it is through the use of properly directed 
activities that character may best he taught. For some years 
S Duicau of Education Bulletin, No, 7, 1026. 
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there have been pragrams of activities in many schools. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, these have been so organized, or so left without 
purposeful direction that their character-education possibilities 
have been taken for granted and not assured. Recent measuro- 
ments of certain character-education methoda have shown that 
negative rather than positive results may he thus obtained. Meth¬ 
ods of rewards, inter school competition in school journal publica¬ 
tions, politics in class elections are undermining instead of build¬ 
ing character in the lives of the student body. 

IMPORTANCE OP HABITS IN IDEALS 

Realizing the importance of habits and the psychological truth 
in regard to the primary necessity for these even in the formation 
of correct ideas and ideals many schools are turning to the field of 
activities and carefully directing the organization of these to bet¬ 
ter ends. 

In one school the girls came frequently wearing unkempt clothes 
and a generally disheveled appearance. Doubtless they reflected 
homes of like conditions They had never known how it felt to 
he clean and orderly. ITow could they summon the idea re¬ 
quired ” for putting themselves or their homes in order ? 

A very wise teacher realized this. She organized the girls into 
a club and at an early meeting she suggested to them that they 
might like to change the room all around and pretty it up so 
that it would look more homelike. They began to plan curtains 
for the windows—but the sills needed new paint. Yes, theyM 
paint them! A window box at each window—the old brown 
table in the comer must be painted too. And a border of pretty 
stencil work added above the board- The desks were dirty. They 
should be scrubbed and polished—and teacher^s desk and chair 
also- So they went to work and great joy and pride they found 
in the work. 

But after all was complete they looked at themselves Ho one 
said anything about the fact but each realized that she was not, 
herself, in keeping with the pretty, clean, bright new room. The 
improvement in personal appearance was rapid and marked. 
Voices even became pleasant and a sweet, calm atmosphere seemed 
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tc have taken tke place of the general disheveled appearance 
which preceded this activity. 

Thera are already many activities in the school which if pur¬ 
posely motivated by the teacher as character projects may have 
equally fruitful effects. It will he necessary, however, to organize 
these lu such definitely controlled groups that care may he taken 
to watch and direct the activities so that good hahita are known 
to be the results. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that, quite unknown 
to the pupils, hut consciously in the mind of the teacher, these 
activities must he organized for character education Many schools 
have had activities Indeed, extracurricular activities have been 
quite the thing in educational programs for some few years, 
A large number of these have, perhaps, been character building 
in effect. Doubtless all have had some good effects at least for a 
few pupils, Yet, probably, in many schools the purpose of such 
activities has been to relieve the teachers of monitorial duties, 
or to bring about better conformity to the schooPe desires for peace 
rnd quiet, These ends are more or less worthy but the machinery 
for such ends may not always be the best for the pupils. As a 
result, sometimes, those pupils who were natural leaders were al¬ 
lowed to lead and the accepted plan of the whole procedure was 
simply that one which led to the exploitation of a few pupils as 
an aid to the teachers in ruling the many. 

PBOJEOTB FOR OHAItAOTEB EDUCATION 

In service projects which are directly organized for character- 
education ends, the teachers will find it necessary to see that those 
who are not naturabbom leaders ” as well as those who are have 
a chance in positions of responsibility He will be constantly 
changing hia proGedure, developing annually new constitutions 
and by-laws, formulating now codes or slogans Why ? Because 
it is in the discussion of these; i.e , in the making of a constitution 
that the club gets its real value out of the constitution. All activ¬ 
ities in tho group or club plans will be seen as educational oppor¬ 
tunities. 

In a six, three, three plan school, the student council may 
center in the sixth grade room, the highest room in the school The 
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president of the gi'aduatmg class may serve aa the president of 
the achooh Here may be found also the vice president, secvetaxy, 
treafiurer and chairmen of all the standing ooinmittees. The com¬ 
mittee members may well be chosen from other grades down 
through the school. But should any question relative to the wel¬ 
fare of the school come up, the prinoipal may at once call on this 
room and there find hie “ school council ” ready to talk over the 
conditions, and decide means of solving the problems. Here in 
this one room he has the responsible body. The teacher of this 
room will find m this organization many opportunities for teach¬ 
ing citizenship, right ideals, responsibility, service, helpfulness, 
wise leadership. 

Perhaps at an early meeting of the council the group will 
want to discuss their responsibilities. A hat of these might 
be placed on the board and the necessary mechanics to the end of 
their successful fulfillment also listed. What qualities or traits 
do we expect a president to have ? A secretary ? A treasurer, etc. ? 
What if the vice president should disagree with the president aa 
to policy? How can such matters be adjusted? Are the duties 
of the officers all listed m a. constitution.? The group will desire 
to make a constitution, doubtless. Then a study of parlianieutary 
law, a realization of tho need for self-control, respect for the 
rights of others, the responsibilities and obligations of office will 
all be learned thereby. 

Another sixth grade room may well include the Big Brothers 
and Sisters of the school. To these may be assigned the care and 
interests of the little first giaders Often on the playgrounds in 
the streets these need special care, and the big boys and gi ris will 
take pride in having their powers aa guardians thus recognized. 
The Big Brothers and Sisters often help those of all grades who 
need a guiding band—a boy who is “ playing hookey” is called 
for every morning by a Big Biother ou his way to school, a little 
girl who seems lonely on the playground or who is a strangei may 
be the charge of a Big Sister. Many delightful activities foi their 
little flock may bo planned by these Big Brothers and Sisters In 
some schools individual tutoring is given by some Brothers and 
Sisters to their little charges—during study time within school 
hours. In another, one sturdy Big Brother who was also a scout 
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organized forty-two little boya into cub scouts and directed their 
trips and their meetings like a regular leader, lie chose for his 
scout troop boys who had been troublesome^ almost outcasts 
in the school. What qualities, indeed, these Big Brothers and 
Siatera muBt have in order to fulfill their duties, to act as inapira- 
tion to all the little ones under their charge. Correlation with the 
study of biology, of humane education, of citizenship and many 
other subjects will be easily effected by the teacher. 

Other character projects of sixth or upper-class level may in¬ 
clude the organization in one room of the troops of color guards 
—in another the traffic and safety squads are found, with anb- 
committees, perhaps, in lower rooms. In another is a room of 
hostesses—girls who are particularly sensitive as a mother would 
be to the appearance and the courtesy of the Bchool—^who study 
the needs of the school m this line and disseminate their sugges¬ 
tions and rules to all. These girls may be those who take turns 
making ready the teachei^s hot tea at noon, who serve a luncheon 
ocaasionally to guests, who care for the babies while the mathers 
gather for the P. T. A.,^^ who may be called upon to receive and 
escort a guest about the school—who in all ways take the place 
of the hospitable housewife and mother. Such a group may be¬ 
come interested in Mrs* Post^s etiquette book, in ways of beautify¬ 
ing the school, in pioper speech and voice Doubtless these little 
gjrls will gain a new sense of !?eaponaibility toward many of the 
duties of the home, and a greater appreciation of mother. Their 
teacher will be alert to give these young hostesses that information 
which they may carry over into the home in a helpful but uncrit¬ 
ical way These sixth grade girls and boys will find that their 
activities have given them new interest in many studies; history, 
civics, boy scout codes, etc. Home economics in all ita phases, 
biology and hygiene, English, story-telling, literatuie, poetry, will 
all be Been as particularly useful and valuable to the little 
hostesses. 

Among the projects possible for the fifth grade there should be 
two or three which will be a means of training for these sixth-grade 
projects. A group of fifth grade girls would bo interested in 
organizing as a House Beautiful Olub, for the beautification 
of the interior of the school. This group will be preparing them- 
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selves to be hostesses when in the sixth grade Another group 
should be a junior council, another gi*oup of boys the junior safety 
and traffic squad. Other service prajccts appropiiate to fifth 
graders may include a forestry club particularly antive in the im¬ 
provement of the school yard, its care and beautification. A pets 
club could make bird shelters, dog kennels for dogs that insist on 
following their masters to school, and see to the notification of the 
humane society in case any stray or wounded animals need their 
help. This little society will soon stand for humane education in 
the school. Its findings and ideas about the care of pets should be 
disseminated to all other gi*ades. The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will gladly cooperate with any 
room in such work. The association will supply them with many 
materials including a book of charming songs about kindness to 
animals. Nature study, humane education, industrial arts and 
many other curricular studies for the fifth grade will be necessary 
topics to the girls and boys in these clubs. 

The fourth grade children will also find many group projects 
of interest. In many school systems the primary grades are dis¬ 
missed a few minutes earlier than the older boys and girls. One 
group of fourth gradeis, as the kindergarten guards, may be dis¬ 
missed to the kindergarten wheie each will assist a little one into 
his wraps and take him safely out of the building, yards, and 
grounds and across the street, starting him on hia way home. 
These kindergarten guards will find many projects of interest to 
them in this responsible work. Maybe some will call for little 
charges and bring them to school Others will delight in bringing 
their old toys to the school shop and there repairing and repaint¬ 
ing them for the little folks Pictures, books, Christinas parties 
for their little charges—all will be planned Character qualities 
of helpfulness, faithfulness, kindness, service will be found de¬ 
veloping among the children Safety education, hygiene, care 
of children will be of new interest to these little folks 

Often a fourth grade room is located on the foiii th floor near the 
office. This room then may supply the office with mesaengoi’s and 
monitors at call of the office bell Manners and courteousness will 
need to be a part of the equipment of this seiwice The little 
messengers will need the ability to open and shut a door quietly, 
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to be patient, to address an adult properly, to learn not to inter¬ 
rupt, to be prompt and businesslike on errands. Tbe littlo mes- 
Banger aqiiad will, indeed, find in tbeir siervice many opportunities 
for excollent training* 

If, indeed, there are seventh and eighth grade rooma in the 
school, even more important needs of the school may be intrusted 
to them. One room of overgrown older boya, who will doubtless 
soon be entering the business world, may be organized as a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Their service to the school may include 
agsiating with the business end of entertainments, managing the 
sale of tickets and the accounts for student events, auditing the 
books of any other pupil organizations in the school, keeping in 
touch with the busiueaa growth of the community and supplying 
such information to the school paper, assisting with the school 
supplies, studying the proper use of supplies and the causes of 
waste of such supplies, assisting with any part of the office or 
shop business of the school which may he delegated to them. Talks 
by raembors of the local Ohamber of Commerce will be of interest 
to thia group. What character qualities make for real business 
fluccesa in various trades, what skills need one have? Where 
and how may a boy or girl contiuu© on education while working? 
All these problems may come up for discussion in thia important 
group* Bookkeeping, arithmetic, history, civics, geography, com¬ 
merce, economics, thrift, labor problems—all will interest these 
boys. The life-career interest is the most motivating force a 
teacher may use at this time of a hoy^s hfe- 

Ono of the upper grade rooma might alao be organized as a 
social committee for the school to take charge of assemblies, to 
supply ushers, to sec that opportunities for parties are available 
to all organizations in the school without partiality and, perhaps, 
to assist in the conduct of such for little ones, to have available 
information about games to be played, how decorations may be 
made, etc., and to spread cheer and joy everywhere. I should 
like to call this the Joy Club. In our busy working life we are a 
little prone to forget the need for joy in this world and our young 
people suffer for lack of our attention in this regard The Joy 
Club should bring a really good funny film to the auditorium 
occasionally—^not a slapstick thing but a film based if possible 
on a real children's classic in which good humor is found. The 
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Joy Oliib may edit the fun page of the school paper, and generally 
help to build a right sense of that life-saving grace—real humor 
The Arts Club of the school might be organized iii one room. 
This does not mean that all the art talent nor yet all tlie appre¬ 
ciation of art Tvill be centered in this room No, indeed I In 
this club as in all others the special aim of the ehib will he to serve 
some need in the school, and to gather and disseminate some 
special information which will assist all pupils in a lealizatiou of 
true values iii citizenship and life. The Ait Club will be par¬ 
ticularly interested in art news. Its first duty will be the listing 
of all the available art talent in the school. This list will there¬ 
after be available when art posters ox’ musical numbers are needed. 
It will edit the three-arts page ” of the school paper, keeping 
all the school posted as to the art and music activities of the 
school and community Perhaps, if a school paper is not pub¬ 
lished by the school, it will make an attractive bulletin and thereon 
post daily news of interest m the art fields; programs of recitals 
in which the children of the school are appearing, any press com- 
mentB about children in tha field of art, any particularly pleasing 
art posters or pictures done by the children, etc. Copies of great 
masterpieces may at times adoni this bulletin board with a brief 
attractive description of the artistes life. 

TEE BcniooL jouhnal as a rnOJECT 

The school jouraal or paper may be the publication of an upper 
room. Many indeed will be the character traits necessary for 
efficient work in this field. Care and accuracy, promptness and 
npatness, honesty and tact, kindness and justice, consideration 
and fair-mindedness—all will find development in the hearts of 
tliGse children under the direction of the wise teacher English, 
printing, history, civics, eiiiTent events are necessary to these 
children now. 

The boys in an upper room may also represent the athletic coun¬ 
cil of the school to pass upon the eligibility of tho players, to assist 
iu arranging games, to suggest rules and regulations for games 
which they wish submitted to a vote of the school as well as 
faculty, etc. They may see to the upkeep of athletic supplies 
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and needs, etc., etc. Biology, hygiene, civics, laws will be of new 
interest to these club members. 

Ono other activity the faculty, indeed, should not forget 
Adults are but children grown tall and if they are grown stiff, too, 
then new habits they must have to really appreciate the chil¬ 
dren’s right use of leisure. Adults too serve as patterns for the 
children, whether they will or not. If being good “ like teacher ” 
looks to the child like ** having no fun at all ” then all the virtue 
or goodness of teacher is lost as a pattern for the child. 

So a most important activity in the school is the organization 
of the faculty for good and happy times together. Volley ball or 
tennis at noon, with occasional student-teacher contests, dancing 
in the gymnasium, partiee, week-end trips en masse for the fac¬ 
ulty, have been found valuable ways of interesting children in the 
better use of leisure and of proving to them that people may be 
good and happy too. Children often have a new respect and a more 
friendly cooperative feeling toward the faculty in general when 
they find them, like themselves, interested in “ having fun.” 

The nvechanics of introducing into the school the use of charac¬ 
ter projects or activities as here suggested need not bo difficult 
At a first assembly the principal may describe to the children some 
of the needs of tbo school, i.e, that he needs a group of fourth 
graders to be his messengers and the type of messenger he wants, 
that he’d like to see an older group of girls upon whom he could 
depend as hostesses, that he’d like the help of an athletic council, 
and of a chamber of commerce, that the yard and garden need 
a group to care for their appearance, and the school needs another 
group to help beautify it, that the kindergartners need some 
assistance from some upper primaiy room, and that the graduating 
class of the year could greatly assist him if its officers could act 
as student-body administrators, not just class administrators 

After the classes return to their rooms from the assembly, the 
teachers talk over with their groups the needs the principal has 
described. Previously, at a faculty meeting, these services have 
been discussed and tentative assignments made in accord with 
the known needs, interests, and abilities of each room. Each 
teacher, therefore, in her group discussion leads her group to 
become interested in that service which it may do the best. Tbe 
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group then plans its possible procedure and sends an outline of 
this to the principal with its application for tins opportunity 
to serve the school. The principal acknowledges this offer and 
then cornea in person to the group to talk over with the pupils 
the details of the service project. A program with a touch of 
solemnity and much of inspiration at the next assembly for the 
installation of these groups in the service of the school may help 
to add aenouB intention and appreciation of high ideals in the 
hearts of all. 

Thereafter the first fifteen minutes daily opening period 
may be given by each club to a diacuasion of its daily deeds of 
service, and the fulfilling of tho assigned duties according 
to the school^s needs A butterfly squad of House Beau¬ 
tiful Club children fliea through the corridors seeing if all 
bits of paper are cleared away and that all is in order for the 
day^8 work, placing a bowl of fresh flowers in the office or surpris¬ 
ing some dark comer in a corridor with a bit of color, taking 
flowers to a teacher who has just returned from a time of illness 
or a letter of appreciation to another room which has done some 
phi;icular deed of beauty in the school. 

During the period tho Art Club is posting its ai-t nowa of the 
day on its bulletin board, the hostesses are discussing games for 
the babies during the next Parent Teachers meeting or writing 
a bulletin of comi;esy suggestions to be sent to the other rooms of 
the school relative to a need they gee in this field. The council 
is discussing a new school lule and the athletic council la reading 
letters of invitation to contests and discussing these undei the 
leadeiship of the athletic director. The Big Brothers and Sisters 
are calling on their special little charges to arrange coaching 
periods or to see if all are present. Those assigned to bring handi¬ 
capped or crippled children to school may, indeed, be slowly 
coming—arriving a few minutes late because of tho slowness of 
their little charges and the need to come after the traffic loish of 
the earlier 8 00-9 00 hour. 

So the day is started with activities which aro socially purpose¬ 
ful—the household is made ready for the day’s work, the spiiit 
of service is in the heart of all. 
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A longer clut period on Friday iifternoon aWH afford an oppor- 
tvinUy for diaenflaion of tibe 'week’s experiences, duties over¬ 
looked, mistakes made, plans for the future. This time for the 
study of consequences ” may be valuable indeed, 

Perhaps it will be found of value to reassign service projects 
at the end of each semester. The needs of various groups should 
detemaine tbia. Undoubtedly it will bo advisable to change oJE- 
eera and committees at least once a semester in order to give many 
children executive experience. 

In all, the teacher will have in mind the nnfoldinent of the 
individuals in her group—education through service experiences. 
Is this not a fundamental, -a natural means of character education 
—^true, indeed, to life ? 



SOME SOCIAL FAOTOKS IN THE PUBLIC'S SUPPORT 
OF ITS SCHOOLS 
NATHANIEL G WEST. 

Priftoipal-on-Leave, Andrewa Elementary School No ft 
Rocheater, N Y. 

New York Univeraity 

During- the past quarter of a century, tbe educational pro^am 
of American public seboola bas been well-nigb reyolut ionized. 
The changed problenas resulting in this modified program have 
been, produced largely by three factors: tbe enactment and en¬ 
forcement of strict compulsory education laws; the tremendous 
changes in the induatnal life of the nation, and the flood of immi¬ 
gration which has come into our country during this time. The 
problem of the public schools has been further complicated by 
the failure of the average citizen to understand what it is all 
about. We are all conservative in matters of education and it is 
hard for us to realize that " tbe kind of education which I received 
is not good enough for my child," 

There has arisen, then, the problem of interpreting tbe school 
to the people, a problem that must he solved if the present educa¬ 
tional program is to evolve into what it should. A prominent 
business man recently said. “ You won't have to convince my 
boy when he is grown up that swimming pools are a necessity in 
the jnnior high school, for he is swimming in one, but you’ve got 
to convince me, because I awam in the old swimming hole ” He 
was pleading for an adequate program of publicity for the schools. 

In the schools need is that which every busi¬ 

ness oultivaH||^^^^^^^^^ good tvUl. Good will is defined 
as '^the advam^HH^^^mH|^H|gisinesB concern beyond the 
valuation of its ph^R^||H|||||H arises in consequence of 
busin^sa location, the reputemn^tablished for honest and fair 
dealing; and from the assumption that old customers will continue 
to buy at 'OMustomed place." This definition is suiBciently 
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descriptive o£ the good will of a school. Let us coaaider how 
business builds up good will. 

(1) Business seeks to employ eifioient workers who are loyal 
and happy m their work. 

(2) Business seeks high quality in product so that there may 
result satisfied customers who will tell others about it. 

(0) Business trams its agents to meet courteously and tact¬ 
fully all customers and prospective customers. 

(4) Business builds good will through advertising- 

The school may likewise build up good will in much the same 
manner, for after all it is a big business enterprise: 

(1) The school must employ teachers, efficient, loyal and 
happy m their profession. Their auccessfnl endeavor 
is the cornerstone in the structure of good will. 

(2) The school builds good will through the high quality of 
its product. The educational program must he sold to 
the pupil who will in turn sell it to his parent. Quality 
and suitability of education interests the child He 
recognizes it as worth-while and senses its value. He 
becomes a satisfied customer. If, however, the educa¬ 
tional suit does not fit, he becomes a dissatisfied cus¬ 
tomer and actually “ buys elsewhere ” even though pres¬ 
ent in the flesh in the classroom. And this dissatisfied 
customer has no parallel in business in the problem that 
he creates. Later, when the adnlt enters upon hia voca¬ 
tion the quality of the school’s product is judged from 
his performance. He thereby becomes in another way 
a potent factor in cultivating the good will of the general 
public toward the schools- 

(3) The skill, courtesy, and tact of teachers and the other 
agents of the school in their personal contacts with 
pupils, parents, and other citizens are important build¬ 
ers of good will, 

(4) The school builds good will through advertising. It is, 
however, woefully lacking in this field and devoid of an 
effective program of publicity. Until very recently no 
fruitful attempt has been made to reach the citizens by a 
comprehensive plan of publicity. Now, however, the 
situation is rapidly changing. Superintendents’ reports 
are in more popular form and. of convincing simplicity. 
Newspaper publicity is being scientifically adapted to 
this purpose. Schools of education are offering oourses 
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in school publicity. A new and effective technique is 
developing. In many systems, publicity material is in 
auch foi*m that the layman can really understand it when 
he reads. School officials are learning, as Processor Rey¬ 
nolds puts it: It^fl the smell of the fish that determines 
the bait, not the smell of the angler.^^ 

(6) The school also has many other ways of putting out tell¬ 
ing advertising, means that are peculiar to itself—such 
as entertainments, exhibitions, and programs before the 
parent-teacher association. Then there is the splendid 
publicity value of gifts to the achool by generous private 
citizens. Conspicuous among these are the Ohazy Land¬ 
ing Rural School in New York State and Du Pont’s gift 
of a $300,000 elementary school building to the city of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

BOOIAX FAOTOUS PEOUMAU to the INniVIBUAlu SCHOOL 

We come now to a consideration of some of the social faotoxa 
entering into the interpretation of the individual school to its 
people. 

M ^j^portant of all is the spirit or atmosphere of the school. 
A vit^^^nt must ho recognized throughout This social spirit 
in the school means that the teacher is, in fact, in loco parentis. 
The elcmentaiT'-school teacher will feel toward the child some 
measure of the gi'eat love and solicitude of the parent, no matter 
how unlovely that child may appear to be. Margaret Slatterly 
tells of Jimmy,” a red-headed boy who was making life miaer- 
able in her classroom She decided to visit his home. She found 
the mother bending over the washtub. I have come to talk with 
you about Jimmy,” said the teacher The mother^s face lighted 
up and she began with enthusiasm to explain what a fine boy 
J immy was, how helpful he had been to her ever since hia 
father^s death. Mias Slatterly never mentioned to the mother 
how troublesome Jimmy had been in achool and somehow after 
that Jimmy was not troublesome. 

The relationship between school and home is an exceedingly 
important factor in the socialization of the school. The social 
spirit spreads from the school out into the homes until their 
reaction becomes a unified positive force in the life of the school. 

The most important social factor, however, is undoubtedly the 

1 t 
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teaclior’B relationeliip to tlie individual child, especially to those 
to whom the school’s program seems unsuited. 

In every grade there are children who loom large as problems. 
The teacher must come to take a more scientific attitude toward 
Bucb oases. She must leam to diagnose and must know what 
agencies may assist in the solution, In the modern elementary 
school the teacher has available the following infoimation or 
procedure to help her render such necessary services: 

(1) The pupil’s educational history may be studied from, the 
permanent record card. 

(2) His physical condition may be studied from the health 
card or he may be suggested to the nurse for a special 
physical examination if the record seems unsatisfactory. 
This is an absolute essential to the proper understanding 
of the child. Poor physical condition, often some defect 
easily corrected, is frequently responsible for the trouble. 
Innumerable instances could of course be cited. 

(3) The pupil may be proposed for an individual mental test 
which will be given by a trained psychologist from the 
child study department. 

(4) His home conditions and social environment will be in¬ 
vestigated, for the asking, by the visiting teacher. 

(6) Finally, the teacher may consult in detail with the prin¬ 
cipal or assistant principal concerning a problem case. 

(6) Furthermore, the complete study of die individual child 
may lead to his transfer into a group more nearly suited 
to his needs. The modern elementary school provides, 
in addition to the regular grades: slow-moving groups, 
special classes of all grades for the mentally handi¬ 
capped, classes for non-English speaking children, lip- 
reading and sight-saving classes, a coaching teacher who 
tutors small groups. For the physical needs there are 
available such agencies as the open-air school, day nur¬ 
sery, medical dispensaries, and dental dispensaries. 

Heedless to say, the teacher who is alert to the needs of her 
individual children, who cultivates a studious scientific attitude 
toward her problera children is building up good will toward the 
Bchool in ample measure. 

And, too, the teacher in addition to her service in interpreting 
the social spirit of the school through her classroom work, makes 
it possible through her help to carry out a program of interpreta- 
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tiou through the wider activities of the achool, activities in which 
flhe plays a vital part, such as the activities of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and gimilar projects. 

Within the limited apace of this article we cannot do moie than 
list a few of these importanr activities: 

(1) The activities of Ameincan Eduentioii Week during 
which time paronta visit the day school, committees of 
prominent citizens inspect its work; an evening session 
of tlio day school is held; the evening achool is open for 
the inspection of adult education; Anally, at the end of 
the week a signiAcant parent-teachers meeting is held 
with a progi’am designed to mteipret to the parents im¬ 
portant activities of the school. 

(2) Original playlets written by the dramatic teacher effec¬ 
tively explained to the parents the solution of pieasing 
problems. 

(3) The Parent-Teachers Association is exceedingly effective 
in interpreting to the parents important problems con¬ 
cerning the health of the children 

(4) The Parent-Teachers Association raises money to pro¬ 
vide free lunches for needy children 

(6) The provision of various memorials may come about in 
such a way as to bo an effective means of interpietation 
such as a bronze tablet erected to the memory of alumni 
who laid down their lives in tho World War; American 
Aaga presented to the school for all classrooms; an honor 
flag from the G.A.R.; and another from the American 
Legion, memoiial flags for the assembly hall; one from 
the family of an alumnus who died in the World War, 
an exact duplicate from tho ahunni in memory of a be¬ 
loved teacher, a memorial fund to meet emergency 
defleits in the lunch fund, a memoiial fund whose in¬ 
come IS used for the express purpose of providing trans¬ 
portation of pupils to the gi’eat out-of-doors. 

(6) The cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce m devel¬ 
oping a closer relationship between old and new Amer^ 
icans, especially through personal visits in the home with 
invitations to attend evening achool 

(^) Private financing of a boys’ evening recreation center, 
the niteieat in which extends far beyond the boundaries 
of the school district 
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These, then, are some of the social factors which bring about a 
more willing public support of its sehooL The importance of the 
problem of interpreting the school to its people ia paramount. 
Upon the superintendent of schools and the building principal 
ia kid the heavy responsibility of studying their respective com¬ 
munities and organizing the program of interpretation beat suited 
to meet the needs. 



KESEARCH PROJECTS METHODS IR 
EDUCATIORAL SOCIOLOGY 

A Study of tee Social aitd Cultural Baoegbounds 
OP Maxwell Training School Students 

T HIS atiidy was undertaken at the Maxwell Training School for 
Teachers of Brooklyn, to discover with what cultural equipment 
the student enters upon his professional training. To he sure, 
there axe certain requirements to be met on entering the school. 
A physical examination assures that no serious physical defect 
exists. The applicant for admission must have graduated from 
a high school having a four-year course whose standing is recog¬ 
nized by the City Board of Education- Certain stipulations are 
made concerning the number of hours of English, of science, and 
what not, which the student must have had during his high-school 
course Ilia oral English must be fair. The principal of his 
high school must recommend the student as having a good moral 
character. 

And 80 the students present themselves. What do we know 
of them ? What attitudes, habits, ideals, have they developed as 
shown by their activities? What manner of living is theirs? 
What are their intellectual interests? What do they read? 
What form does their recreation take ? What health practices 
are theirs? In what social activities do they engage, and what 
religious aviations have they made? With what heritages are 
they endowed, under what handicaps must they work, and what 
economic burdens do they share? What amount of leisure time 
is theirs? What language equipment have they, or what language 
handicap ? 

This study began with a questionnaire, which was given to the 
entire freshman class, during the last month of the freshman 
year. The class numbered 372 etudenta, of whom 342 were pres- 
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eut at the time the questionnaire was given. A selection of 168 
papers -was made, as typical of the class gi'oupings. 

These papers were divided as follows: 

Papers of 

(1) American-bcm students, with hoth parents American-born. 

(2) American-boru students, with one foreign-born parent. 

(3) Amerioan-bom students, with both parents foreign-bom. 

(4) Foreigu-born students, with both parents foreign-born. 

The purpose of this division was to group together for study and 

comparison those students who may bo said to have in some de¬ 
gree a common heritage from the point of view of New or Old 
World backgrounds. Much interesting data ia forthcoming and 
although in some respects it is limited and unsatisfactory it is 
hoped that by personal interviews, the limitations may be supple¬ 
mented, and corrections made. 

And now comes the question as to bow far our training scbools 
meet the special social and cultural needs of these young people 
presenting themselves for training. Should such needs be a prob¬ 
lem for onr special consideration. ? Are we considering it ? Are 
we solving it ? How ? 

Rose A, Taffb 

Aif Experimental Study op the Development and Measure¬ 
ment OF Health Practices of Elementary 
School Childben 

Leading edTicatOTS agree in placing the attainment of indi¬ 
vidual health as the first objective of education. Unfortunately, 
they do not agree upon the method which can. best realize this 
objective. There are two main methods of teaching health in 
vogue throughout the elementaiy school of today j one is the 
traditional method of teaching health knowledges to obtain health 
practices, and the other is the newer method of inculcating health 
practices and attitudes through the medium of regular school 
activities. 

This experiment provided two groups of elementary pupils in 
a York City School whose intelligence/ social background, 

^ Intelligenco measured by tho Stanford reviaion of the Binot-Sjmoa in tel* 
ligence test 
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and academic achievement* were comparable. The conirol group, 
according to the traditional method, had health taught as a flutn 
ject in the curriculum with a prescribed course of study and a 
specific time allotment on the program. The experimental group, 
according to the more modern method, considered health an objec¬ 
tive of all education and an int^&l part of the entire school pro¬ 
gram. The period of experimentation extended throughout one 
school year. At the beginning and end of this period each group 
was measured Eveiy pupil had a record made of his attendance 
and punctuality practices, a physical examination to discover his 
physical defects, a G-ates-Strang teat to determine his health 
knowledges, a Pajme health scale to check up his health practices 
and attitudes, and a week's dietaries to give a comprehensive pic¬ 
ture of his food habits. 

In every instance the two groups were comparable at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment At the end of the experiment, this was 
no longer true. The experimental group had acquired more 
health practices, knowledges, and attitudes. They had better 
attendance and punctuality records. They had corrected more 
physical defects. They had better food habits, and last but moat 
surprising, they had acquired more academic knowledge during 
the year than the control group. All of which would indicate that 
the method of teaching health used in the experimental group 
made more vital changes in the life of the child than the method 
used in the control group, 

Mam Best Gums 


> A<*hievemen{ moaaurod by Stanford achievement teat, Kelly, Ruoh, Torman. 
Advanced Examination—Form A. 
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IRAM.GAST 
New York University 
PnnoipBl, Public School No. 8, Jersey City 

The practice of grouping pupils in school according to intelli¬ 
gence is being quite generally adopted among the more progressive 
school systems. What is the attitude of the sociologist toward 
this movement ? 

The sociologist is not concerned with native intelligence as 
such, nor particularly with the results of intelligence tests as a 
basis for educational procedure. He feels that the emphasis of the 
testing movement has been to turn the attention of the educator 
away from the most desirable social outcomes, end to cause him 
to proceed on unwarranted assumptions. Intelligence test results 
are not meoaurea of native ability alone. They are measures 
of pupil responses to test situations; hut are not necessarily 
measures of anything else in particular. Test results do indicate 
a composite quality of health, energy, ambition, training, and 
many other traits which aid or hinder successful achievement 
We have tended to forget that the child is a personality as well as 
an intelligence and that he has attitudes as well as abilities. 

Reasons assigned for homogenous grouping according to some 
social trait are essentially: (1) economy in learning; (2) improve¬ 
ment in educational procedure; (3) improvement in kind and qual¬ 
ity of training; and (4) more adequate adaptation to pnpil nature 
and needs. If educational practice were sufficiently standardized 
even within a particular school bo that a pupiPs mark would have 
specific meaning, and a grade reached would indicate definite 
social accomphahment, there would be little need for other than 
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a standard age-grade table for pnpil placement witbm a school 
grade. Pupils having completed five years of acliool work at the 
age of eleven years have a composite homogeneity as a group far 
surpassing a gi*oup selected at random. The same is time of pupils 
older than eleven years who have just reached the sixth grade 
in school Where school conditions permit of a sociological pro¬ 
cedure, the placement of under-age and over-age pupils in the 
same group is not justifiable. 

1. Economy of Learning. Pupils should be given all the 
socially significant training that is possible within a given period 
of time Superior learning technique and better habits, atti' 
tudes, and ideals should result from school procedure Thei-e 
appears no justification for inehing better pupils thiough school 
in much less than the standard time nor for spending less money 
to educate the superior than the inferior.^ 

2. Improvement in Educational Proce<hire Pupils making 
normal progress in school and not failing in their work are on 
the whole healthier, and capable of moie and better work per 
unit of time It is important that an inventory ho made of the 
health habits and practices, attitudes, knowledges, and skills, as 
a basis for more economic adjustment to the environment This 
adjustment ia both collective and individual. There la a collec¬ 
tive learning process as well as an individual learning process 

3. Improvement in Kind and Quality of Training. For proper 
training the curriculum must piuvide for die creation of com¬ 
munity changes and practices and for methods of discovering 
to wbat extent school instruction does affect such changes.® Every 
educative situation set up by the course of study, method, meas¬ 
urement, or by virtue of the school and class organisation should 
contribute to the improvement of individuals m their social rela¬ 
tions It IS possible, then, that even the teacher should be selected 
whose personality and culture satisfy most nearly the needs of the 
particular group. 

* Henry W Holmes, IVenty-firefc Year Book of tlie National Socicty^/or che 
Study of Education, Part II, p 121. 

^ G. A EUwood, ''What ifl Educational Sociology?^^ T/ie J oumal o/EditcatiomU 
Sociolocyt Ij 27. 

® E. George Payne, The Journal of Educational Sociology, 1, 1, iv 
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4, Adaptation to Pupil Nature and Needs. OyriL Burt* Lac 
ventured to suggest ttat the acliool may be reapouaible through 
wrong training for much of the antisocial behavior of society. 
The procedure of the classroom cannot be determined in terms 
of the learning process alone. Learning takes place in a social 
situation In the classroom is n group of interacting personalities, 
tlio teacher being one of these.® Unfavorable social environmeni 
and antisocial influence must not he tolerated. It is essential then 
that harmony and homogeneity abound to the fullest extent if the 
aehool is to assume its proper function—tho development of desir¬ 
able habits and attitudes to accompany the acquisition of essential 
knowledge and skilla. 

* Cyiil Burt, The Yomg Delinquent, (D. Appleton & Co, 1926) 

Harvey W Zorbaugh, "Rceearch m Educational Sociology,'^ The Journal 
of Educalioml Soaokgy, I, 20 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Pupil Adjuatfrtenl, by 'W. C Rbavis New York D G. Hcftth, 192fl, 34B pages. 

The author states the purposes of this rolunie as: “(1) to set 
forth clearly the problem of maladjustment in the junior and 
senior high schoolsi; (2) to present an analytical treatment of the 
case method aa developed by phyaieiaiia, psycliologiata, psychi- 
atnsts, and social workers as a piocedure for the diagnosis, prog¬ 
nosis and treatment of (maladjusted) individuals, (3) to show 
the technical application of the case-method procedure to the 
educational adjustment of pupils, and (4) to demonstrate con¬ 
cretely by actual example the application of the case method as 
a modits opetandi in counseling and guidance.” There follow 
discussions of tho problem of pupil maladjustment, tbe need for 
pupil counseling and guidance, the tcehniqne of the case method 
as applied to counseling and guidance, and a set of complete case 
records illnstiating “social maladjustment,” “physical and 
health disabilities,” “ endocrine deficiency,” “ deficient previous 
school training,” “ speech disabilities and emotional comphea- 
tionsj” “ ineffective habits of work and study,” and the like 

Dr. Reavis^s volumo is another indication of tho dawning real¬ 
isation among schoolmen of the fact that the child is a personality 
as well as an intelligence, that education must take account of 
attitudes as well as abilities. Dr. R.cavis has not, however, 
fully appieciated the lelationship of personality to social experi¬ 
ence, or the way in which the school situation is related to the 
situations represented in the family, play group and cominuiuty 
Nevertheless, Pupil Adjustment, properly supplemented by lead¬ 
ings and lectures, should make an excellent text foi a course on the 
teacher as advisor or on the visiting teacher, should prove a valua¬ 
ble handbook foi school psychologi'>ts, visiting teacheis and school 
social workers, and should have a place upon the shelves of every 
school library. 

New York University Harvey Zorhaugh 

id9 
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The Scholar&h%v of Teachers in Secondary Schools, by Edward A Fitzpathick and 
PBRcrvALiW Htdbton, NwYork The MacmiWaii Company, 1927, Part I, 
pp nc + 109, Port II, pp xiu + 208 

The purpose of the Sachs prize, in competition for which these 
essays were submitted, ia to improve the scholarly efficiency of 
secondary-school teachers. The authors have made practical sug- 
gestions baaed on investigations of existing practices relative to 
the training, certificating, and assigning of teachers. Due empha¬ 
sis has been given to fundamental deficiencies, such as lack of 
tenure, largo annual turnover, inadequate salaries, and improper 
supervision, These conditions form a foundation of quicksand 
on winch the building of any scholarship structure would be 
futile. The same course, of endeavoring to secure the utmost 
value from our present teacher-training institutions, has been sug¬ 
gested. The need is not for additional formal training of the 
vax'iety usually acquired with academic degrees from our colleges 
and universities, hut for a combination of professional training 
and scholarship enabling the teacher to develop in his pupils those 
habits, skills, knowledges, and appreciations, which should be ob¬ 
tained in a secondary education. 

To the question, Is teaching a profession ? ” the answer given 
is decidedly No The very existence of a profession presup¬ 
poses technical knowledge and corresponding skill acquired 
through long study and practice. Germany trains for a life work, 
tlio average length of service being over thirty yeaia We tram 
and our teachers serve six years on an average. It is not surpris¬ 
ing that professors in Germany have received high social rocogni- 
tion. In America, the ideal of a professional status could be 
approached if the responsible agencies, in codpeiatiori, made fur¬ 
ther diagnostic analyses of the teaching job and then put into 
practical application the test of the accumulated suggestions 
That some such course will be followed, is the hope of tlie authors 
of these stimulating essays, 

New York University MAUGuniaTE Dickson 

Exlm'-Cumctdar Aclmhcs in ike Junior and Semor High Schools^hy J Hoembu 
and C F Allt5N New Yoik, D. C, Ilealh & Co, 1926, pp iii -h 333 

In addition to a foreword by Professor Plbert K Pr&twell, and 
an introduction by President Lotus D, Coffman, the book contains 
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three cliaptera relating to the underlying principles and methods 
of developing an extracurrieulai^activitiea program^ eeverLteen 
chapters, each dealing separately with a particular activity, and 
an extensive bibliography, arranged by chapters, well soleotod, 
and annotated The authors have based the extracurricular pro¬ 
gram on a philosophy which holds that the program of the schools 
should be Buoh as to reduce to a minimum the amount of external 
drive, and increase to a maximum the amount of internal drive of 
the pupil. It la clearly shown that any type of extracurricular- 
activitiea program, to be properly developed, must have the mtolli- 
gent and sympathetic cooperation of teachers. How this co¬ 
operation may be secured is pointed out- 

Seventeen types of activities are discussed. These include 
Student Participation m School Control/^ Athletics,'^ Inter¬ 
nal Accounting in the Local School,’’ and Commencements.” 
Each chapter dealing with a particular type of activity includes 
a discussion of this activity, its nature, function, and place in the 
educational program of the secondary school. In these discus- 
flions the authors have drawn widely from experience in this 
general field, the language is clear and easy, and the outlines 
set forth are of a practical nature Oommencement exercises are 
included as a type of extracurricular activities The authors 
are the first to discuss the commencement as an eduoative process, 
and this will open up new thought in regard to this school pio- 
cedure which at present serves none too well as a secondary school 
function 

The hook fills a need. It states a philosophy and contains a 
program of action It will be found suggestive and practical m 
helping the junior and senior high-school principals and teachers 
develop a wider and more effective program, and in more nearly 
realizing the major objectives of secondfiiy education. 

New York Tlniveisity Benjamin Floyd Stalcup 

Secondary JJ^ducalion, by Auorey A Douglass, Boston. Houghton Mj/Hiq Com¬ 
pany, 1927, 649 pages 

Within the last year or two several publications dealing with 
various phases of secondary education have made their appear¬ 
ance. The present volume justifies its appearance on the ground 
that there is a demand for a text which will give a summary of 
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many of the recent investigations in secondary education. The 
author aBBiimea correctly that busy teachers and principals lack 
time to familiarize themselves •with such investigations. 

The text is divided into three mam parts. The first chapter of 
Part I describes briefly the European background of the American 
secondary school and the subsequent rise of the Latin grammar 
school, the academy, and the Amencen high school. In chapter 
t’wo the author discusses the recent tendencies in the reorganiza¬ 
tion of secondary education, including the junior and senior high 
schools and their functions. In a discussion of the functions of 
the junior high school, a careful summary has been made of its 
purposes and of the findings of the moat recent investigations. 

In Part II the secondary-school pupil is discussed under various 
headings: (a) mental and physical ebaraoteriatics, (b) individual 
differences, (o) elimination and its chief causes. Chapters ten 
and eleven call attention to one of the greatest of the problems that 
face the secondary-school administrator and the teacher, that of 
guidance. Here is given a brief rgsumS of the earliest attempts, 
the results of the latest investigation, and descriptions of prac¬ 
ticable plans now in use. Administrators will do well to make an 
intensive study of these chapters if they would find many of the 
causes of their difficulties and suggested remedies for the same 
In the latter half of the book (Part III) the author reiterates 
and elaborates upon the modern conceptions of education as main¬ 
tained in the 0ordinal principles of Secondary Education,^ The 
last two chapters treat of the two most important phases of second¬ 
ary education; the program of studies and extracurricular activi¬ 
ties. The author gives representative types of programs of study in 
progressive cities. He is extremely cautious in avoiding the peda¬ 
gogical error of assigning too high a place to extracurricular activi¬ 
ties or insisting that we grant them definite recognition. 

Although the author lays no claim to originality he has done 
a useful piece of work in bringing together and summarizing much 
recent material and representing it in a tabular and graphic 
form. His somewhat exhaustive list of 60 tables and 40 graphs 
are sufficient evidence that he has made skillful use (as the preface 
acknowledges) of the investigations and writings of otheis. It is 


> TJ S Bureau of ^ucatioa Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 
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fair to say that the book will be very useful both to students of 
secondary education and to teachers in service* 

New York University Paul S. Hillbr 

CreaHveSchool CmUroli by PiniiiP W. L Cox. Philadelphia. The J, B. Lippm- 
cott Company, 192/, 320 pages 

There hos been much written of late on creative education*” 
Most of it has been rather bewildering to us ordinary mortals who 
teach. For it has largely been written by artists who have irked 
at the task of making clear to ua the details of their technique 
And it has set up as a goal a mystical something called self- 
realization/’ which too often has left us with a program of imme¬ 
diate activities to tie to. 

Greakve School Control makes several departures in the litera¬ 
ture of creative education. We are confronted not with young 
geniuses, but with the ordinary youngsters of the junior and senior 
high school Their creative education takes place not through 
the media of color, word pictures, or clay, but through ordinary 
group interests and activities* Learning is pictured as taking 
place in a social situation, as being less dependent on abilities 
and formal curricula than on the interplay of attitudes that is a 
part of school life. And Dr Cox sees with unusual clarity the 
role that the school plays in passing on the tradition and tech¬ 
niques of the community. 

In presenting the school as a situation in which the child may 
build up an adequate conception of his social role, Dr. Cox dis¬ 
cusses, among other things, the curriculum and classroom proced¬ 
ure of the creative school, home-room activities, physical recrea¬ 
tion and athletics, clubs and societies, assemblies, student publica¬ 
tions, student politics, grade congresses, student councils, student 
participation in school administration, and school social prob¬ 
lems. These discussions are not mere theory, hut are packed with 
practical observations and suggestions that have giown out of Dr 
Cox’s long experience as a school man and out of the experimental 
procedures of the city and country school upon which he has 
drawn. 

Creative School Control is one of the high lights in the new 
literature of the school. Many a flchoolman will lay it down with a 
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ne'v?' viaion and a quickened interest in kia work. -Among them 
will be those who, like the reviewer, will regi'et that they could not 
have come up through such a school. 

New York University Hauvey Zobbadgh 


NEWS EEOM THE ElEID 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood of the department of sociology of 
the University of Missouri is enjoying his sabbatical leave in 
study and travel in Europe. 

Professor Erwin S. Selle, head of the department of social 
science of the State Teachers College of Winona, Minnesota, 
spent the past year completing the course requirements for a 
doctorate in educational sociology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. He Las added a new course in edu¬ 
cational sociology to the department of social science at Winona. 

Ur. Joseph K. Hart, one of the contributing editors of this 
publication, has accepted a professoiship in the department of 
philosophy in the State University at Madison, Wisconsin. His 
work began there with the opening of the present school year. 

Assistant Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh of the department 
of educational sociology of the School of Education, New York 
University, is taking a leave of absence for the present school year 
for the benefit of his health. He is spending his time in Arizona 
and New Mexico, 
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Loindx, Paul Sanfordj Associate Professor of Commercial Educa¬ 
tion, School of Education, New York University. Professor 
Lomax is a Missourian by birth, receivings his B.S. from Mis¬ 
souri and his Ph.D. from New York University. Professor 
Lomax has taught in the Normal School at Las Vegaa, New 
Mexico. He has been a member of the New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Education, as well as the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. 

Pendry, Elizabeth -S.^ has received her B.S. degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois and her A.M. from Haiward. She hag served 
as vice president of the Vocational Guidance Association of Los 
Angeles, and more recently has been associated with the charac¬ 
ter education inquiry at Teachers College. 

Westj Nathaniel 0., holds an A,B. and A M. from the University 
of Rochester, besides having done gi’aduato work at Teachers 
College For a number of yeais, Mr. West has been an ele¬ 
mentary-school principal in Rochester. He is now on leave of 
absence completing hie doctorate at New York University, He 
is likewise giving courses in elementary education at the Uni¬ 
versity. 

For sketches of other contributors, see preceding issues. 
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EDITORTAL NOTES 

TP HE iToubkal of EuLrOATiONAT. SocioLOGT liRs rccenod a gicat 
many comments and suggestions about the publication. A ninnber 
of editorial comments have been made in vaiious journals The 
Btatement in The Suivey of October 15, 1927, is ropiodiicod hero 
because it TepvGSOutb iii part what The Jouumai. would like to say 
editorially Tlio comiuent is as follows 

The new Journal of Educational SocLoloQt/ makes 11*3 appearance tins moaih 
with the hopeful subtitle, Mapa/.inc of Theory and Practice ** Though it la 
pubbsViod m New York, its ctlitOTial board, by E George Payne, now ol 

New Yoilc University, is leprcscntativo of what sociologists have come to calt 
"the Chicago point of view Tho omplmsih of this hist iminbci is upon loscarch 
and G\peilinent, ivitli two dcpartinonts ofTenng opportunity for readers' clis- 
cUBsion and a department of News from the Eicld Sociologists ought to welromo 
tins new journal DDubtle‘-s in this field there i'> jfionty of peiliuuiit mEitenal 
available, but all sociology is in the flu'c and paiticulnrly odLieational sociologv 
This la not to be icgrctted because life itself is very much in (lie flu\ Very 
naturally thereaie a niiinbei of brands of sociology which have a pertinent bearing 
oil education Between these there is not always the best feeling, indeed there is 
always friction between the sciences, perhaps ii sign of health A very 
stimulating state of affaiie would undoubtedly settle ovei ua if friction censed 
But since theie are these many scliools of sociology and since they arc all w orking 
in tho field of social resciiich, most of which has some ediicatiomil iinphcationa, it 
seems that this new join nal has made a timely appc.iKince 


Tjie Journal is aiiMous to pioiiiote the study of educational 
sociology through the National Society, ns indicated previoufely lu 
editorials. We are therefore glud to iiicliidc lieio a toitative pro- 
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gram of the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociol¬ 
ogy which meets during the Christmas holiday recess in Washing¬ 
ton, D. 0. 

Tentative Peogbam of the National Society for tub 
Study of Educational Sociology 

The jPorenoon Sessio^t, December 29,1927 

Science, Sociology, and Education," 

Egbert 0. Anoell, University of Michigan 

"Towaid an Agreement as to the Content of Eduoational 
Sociology,^’ 

Eoss L, PiNNBY, University of Minnesota 

“ The Literature of Educational Sociology,” 

C. D. Ohamplin, Pennsylvania State College 

The Luncheon Session, December 29,1927 

Eeports of studies now being made in the field of educa¬ 
tional sociology: 

A. 0. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachets College 
Nathan Miller, Camegie ImtUuie of Technology 
0. Mykino Meiius, Wittenberg College 
and others 



PEESON'ALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

HARVEY W ZORBAUGH 
New York Umveraity 

WITHIN the year I happened in upon a class in psychology 
Jor teachers The instructor was the principal of a large high 
school in an Eastern city. He was teaching through the extension 
department of a large university. He was lecturing on neurones, 
After listening for the better pait of two hours to a discussion 
of axonea, synapses, ganglia, and the chemistry of nervous conduc¬ 
tivity, I picked up with some curiosity a text which the student 
next to me had put down on the seat between us. It was by a 
well-known paycliologist of the older generation, a book widely 
used in colleges and universities until within the past few years. 
The first one hundred and fifty pages were devoted to the physi¬ 
ology of the nervous system. The balance of the book took up 
in turn various abstracted mental ” functioning, such as sensa¬ 
tion, perception, cognition, thinking, imagination, and alTectivity 
Interestingly enough, the second half of the book contained no 
referonee whatever to the facts about the physiology of the nervous 
system developed in the first half, and there was little in the text 
to suggest that psychology had anything to do with the behavior 
of real persons in actual life situations 

It occuri'ed to me that many of us who are now teaching studied 
psychology when it was learning to talk, when it was more inter¬ 
ested in mastering a vocabulary than in research, more interested in 
the mysterious ways of the “ mind ” than in behavior. I can vouch 
for the fact that there are many teachers today—and by no means 
all of them in our hamlets and villages—to whom Freud is merely 
a corrupter of youth and Watson an agnostic who would destroy 
our belief in a soul, to whom KofFka—if he chance to be more 
than a name— 13 the person who has been wrangling with Thorn¬ 
dike as to whether childien leain like cats or like apes, to whom 
Freeman's recent discoveries as to the inheritance of “ intelli¬ 
gence ” and Thorndike’s recent researches into the relative learn¬ 
ing ability of children and adults, for example, are unknown. 
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ilost of Ub, of c*oui3c, have bad our oarlior p3;>cliologj supple^ 
men ted by more recent professional training But a cursojy 
suivey of the texts used in normal schoola and in acqflcinic col¬ 
leges (froTtv wlucK a large part of our teaching population comes 1 
is not leaasiiriiig The educational psjxhology taught m 
normal aud tmining schools lias become highly specialized about 
the learning process, has made almost a fetich of tests and meas- 
urements/’ has interested itself m abilities and lutelligenco to 
the exclusion of attitudes and personality Not long ago J sat 
in the office of another higlvschool principal while he interviewed 
a sullen, defiant boy "who had juat been reported as failing three 
Bi.ib3cct3. After the interview ho lemarhed to me, ** The boy ia 
unquestionably deficient When I doubted this he referred 
me to a statement by a well-known edueatioiuil psychologist aa to 
the correlation between mental deficiency and school failure. 
When I asked if the boy had been tested, he admitted that he 
had not. The boy siibseqnenty turned out to have an T Q of 
128 1 The psychology taught in academic colleges ia perhaps 
better because less specialized, But hercj too, we find but frag¬ 
mentary discussions of tho recent contributions to our knowledge 
of behavior that have been made by the sociologist, ethnologist, 
glandular chemist, psychiatrist, psycho-analyist, and the experi¬ 
mental nuTsexy The behavionst, to be suie, is beginning to come 
into bis own. But the psychology of our colleges is still largely 
a blend of the traditional brand with the sotrdisayii scientific 
psychology (which gave the world the yellow cab and job 
analysis an extension of psychology into the field of sensory 
and motor phenomena* The possibility of studying actual behav¬ 
ior lather than the processes of a nervous system that still defies 
OUT microscopes and galvanometers, the clinical conception of 
personality, the aoeiologist^s query aa to whether behavior may 
not he explained more adequately in terms of the social situation 
than in terms of the biological orgaulaiu, the ethnologist’s stressing 
of culture,” have as yet made little headway 

Wo are having it borne in upon us from all sides today that 
'^preparation for living m oiir contempoiary civilization,” the 
professed goal of raodeni education, is not meicly an affair of 
motor skills and logic, but that an increasingly complex mechan- 
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ical civilization demands incieasingly stable emotional attitudes 
and personnlitiea Every phase of our life—political, social, 
industrial—affords evidence of this fact Especially arresting 
IS the testimony of those whose duty it is to salvage shipwrecked 
personalities—judges of our juvenile courts, psychiatrists iti our 
behavior clinics, social workers for our charity societies, visiting 
teachers in our schools ^ 

Surely the task of the public schtiol is only half completed if, 
111 addition to building skills and habits of correct thinking, it 
does not concern itself with the conditioning of emotional atti¬ 
tudes and the formation of personnlity traits that will facilitate 
acKiial adjustment. The purpose of these papers is the mobil¬ 
ization, in a nontechnical but oiganized fashion, of our present 
knowledge of personality traits and theii relation te school suc¬ 
cess and social adjustment, in the hope that it will prove of 
interest and value to many whose everyday duties have proved too 
pressing to permit their keeping m touch with the frontiers of our 
knowledge of aoeial behavior Lest wdiat follows seem to fall 
short of fulfilling this promise, it may be well to point out hero 
that our researches into the mechanisms of social behavior are 
only beginning to take us beyond the common-sense level 

original nature 

Our subject falls into foui natural divisions: original nature, 
our social world, personality, and social adjustment We shall 
discuss them m tum. 

In studying personality and social adjustment, wg are not so 
much interested in the morphology and the physiology of the body 
as 111 it^ behavior When speak of hehavior we lofer to tlio 
wais in winch the person as a whole acts with leference to the 

^ Dr Smiley Blanton, director of the Minneapolis Child Giiidancc Clime, 
wrote recently, *'That children do not outprow their difliculLies is sho’ftn by a 
study of one hundred imaelected hiRh-achooI BtudentSr made by the Minneapolis 
Child Guidance Clinic Inat year Fully one half of thorn, although clomK good 
school work, had emotional conflicts and warped attitudes which certainly will 
interfere with their eucresa in life A study of more than one thouaand un- 
Eolected college students, juniors and seniors, hos shown that fullv half have 
emotional difhculticB that will prevent them from realizing their pos- 

Bibilities, while fully ten per cent have maladjustments serious enough to warn 
their lives and in some cases to cause mental breakdowns unless properly treated *’ 
Child Guidance Clinics, The Red Book, October, 1927 
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aitijationa which, aurrouud him> Bodily structure detcrmiues the 
general nature of bodily behavior, of course. But we can assume 
that bodily structure bears a cODstant relationship to behavior and 
proceed directly to the study of tho ways in which the individual 
behnvea in various situationa.^ Here and there, where a knowledge 
of physiology seems essential to our undeistanding of aome aspect 
of behavior, the necessary facts wiH be presented. But an elab¬ 
orate presentation, especially of the functions of the nervous 
system, is unnecessary. Wo have made relatively little progi'eas 
in analyzing the nature of events within the nervous system And 
we have made less progress in demonstrating relationship between 
specific behavior acta and specific nervous processes.® Even if we 
eaiild trace each bodily response m all its psychological xamifica- 
tions, such a procedure would have for ua but the theoretical 
interest that describing the behavior of a gas engine in terms of tho 
interaction of electrons and protons would have for the automotive 
engineer. Understanding and control of behavior will be achieved 
by atudying behavior, for the present, at least, in terms of situa¬ 
tion and response rather than by attempting to deduce it from 
physiological processes. 

So, in inquiring into origiuRl nature, we ate not so much con¬ 
cerned with the body with which the baby is born as with the 
behavior meehnnisms* which it displays at birth, its unlearned 


* By Baying that we may assume that the body bears a constant relationship to 
behavior, we mean that the structure and physiological function of bodily organs 
Bot hmitH to pcTflonal variations m behavior paiterua, and that these hmitB are 
the same for each person Thus, the fact that we do not eat wood is no doubt 
due to the nature of the alimentary tract But the fact that a given person eats 
PTunee, but cannot eat anaila is the rcsiiUs of his experience^ What one person 
may be expected to do m a given situation, as over against what another person 
may be expected to do, is plainly not alone determined by the structure and 
physiology of the body 

The exceptions to this statement that we must recognise m facing the problems 
of sGx, race, and ‘'individual*’ differencea (including pathology of the nervous 
By stem) will be discussed in another place 

3 This IS not to discount or ignore the Bignificance of the brilliant research of 
BUch men os Sherrington (The Jniegralive Action oj Ik^^Nervoits System) t Herrick 
(The ReuroloQical Foundalions of BehauioU'r)^ Cannon, Lashley, Watson, Carr, 
and others. Those interested in the essentials of physiology ns related to behavior 
will hud a readable anti accurate account in Watson’s Behainonsm Hernck^s 
Brainy of Bale atid Men contains an equally readable, though somewhat more 
technical discussion of the nervous system. 

* Tlie word "mechanism’* is used by the student of behavior, as by the student 
of physical phenomena, to denote a predictable sequence of events—in the case of 
behavior a predictable stimulua-Teaponse Benea. 
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responses to stimulus-situations, the common behavior equipment 
which we all share and out of which the individuality exhibited 
in our personality traits is fashioned by our social experience. 
An adequate conception of original nature can best be developed, 
perhaps, by contrasting the ideas of the instinct school of psychol¬ 
ogists with those of the behaviorists. Such a contrast will serve, 
further, to make clear the difference between the old and new 
methods of studying behavior. 

Note;—Next month Profesaor Zorbaugh will contrast the inatmot psychology 
with behaviorism 



SUCCEvSS AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY' 

ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jn 
Dvstnct Supenntftndent of Scliools 
New York Cit}' 

D OES equality of educational opportunity mean identical 
organization and curriculum throughout a school system ? May 
differences of capacity and background be taken into account 
111 planning ao as to enable each child to experience success ? The 
two propositions seem to be supplementary to each other, and T 
take the liberty of recasting them into more compact form na 
follows. May the organization and (^urricnlura of a school system 
be ao planned as to take into account differences of capacity and 
background in order to enable each child to experience success ? 

To attempt to answer this question it is necessary at the outset 
to define the term “ school system/’ and to recognize its implica¬ 
tions "What is meant, pieaumahly, is the institution of the public 
schools of a political unit, a city, foi example, with the emphasis 
on the word “ public.” It follows that we must note the essential 
and significant difference between the status of a public school and 
that of a private-venture school. 

In the case of the private school a contract is entered into between 
the owner or manager of a school and his customers or patrons, 
who are the parents of the pupils m his school The manager 
conducts his school along lines of his own devising and m accord¬ 
ance with hi& own policies, prospective patrons look at his school 
and then take it or leave it. If his school attracts patrons, then 
business is good, and he is warranted in assuming that his methods 
are satisfactory If the patrons come and go, and mostly go, then 
ho must realize that he is not giving satisfaction as a purveyor 
of schooling, and he may seek and find the explanation in the kind 
and quality of his administrative and pedagogic methods. In 
othei words the private-school owner is subject to much the same 
business piinciples and is dependent for success upon the same 

'An address delivered before the conference of the Teachers Union Auxiliary, 
October 1, lfl27 
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qualities as us the shoe inuiiufacturer, the retail storekeeper^ or 
the milk distributor 

The public school^ by contrast, has a totally different status 
It IS not responsible to individual parents. Its authority does not 
derive from them It has no contract with the parents of its pupils 
either individually or collectively. It is not organised by its pupils 
or their guardians, noi supported by them except incident ally. 
Its primary interest, thoiefore, is not the satisfaction of llieiv 
demands. 

The public school is the creation of the state It is organized, 
supported, and conducted by the commonwealth for the common 
weal In any community each and every person, whether he 
wills it or not or whether he knows it or not, is a financial aup- 
portei of the public school. Though all too frequently he does not 
realize it, he has an essential interest in the public school, regardless 
of whether he has children or whether, if he has, they do or do 
not attend the school In our United States, each State has incor¬ 
porated in its fundamental document a pioviaion for the eatab- 
liahment and maintenance of a system of public instruction, and 
the legislatiue has transmuted this mandate of the State conati- 
tntion into actual schools, State organized, State conducted, and 
tax suppoited 

The manager of a private school can go into business and go 
out of business as the humor takes him; the State is in the busi¬ 
ness of providing schooling in perpetuity. The managei of n 
private school can opeiate his school pretty nearly in any way he 
wishes so long as be pulls in the business. He may run an excep¬ 
tionally good school or he may run a lamentably poor school, lie 
may fawn upon wealtliy patrons, be may violate eveiy sound peda¬ 
gogic principle and method, he may be undemocratic, oveibearing, 
weak and mushy—anything so long as business keeps coming lus 
way. The State, on the contiary, must operate its schools with 
intelligent heed to both the true needs of the individual pupil and 
the common interest of all the people 

The State goes further than merely to offer freely the benefit 
ol public schooling to the individual child. It cannot stop at this, 
for there are paieiits who, from one motive or another, would 
give their children no educational advantages at all Hence the 
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State aays to every parent “ Ton must enroll your children in our 
common educational institution—the public flchools of the State 
It makes the single reservation that you may^ if you prefer, give 
them elsewhere, but not at public expense, an equivalent minimum 
of education satisfactory to it. So far does the State go in its 
efforts to conserve its sovereign interests as well as the interests 
of its constituent members that it inflicts penalties upon parents 
who neglect the education of their childien. When necessary, it 
even resorts to the ultimate and drastic penalty of taking their 
children away from them and assuming for them the entire 
guardianship of those whom they have neglected. 

The status of the public school, as noted in the foregoing, has 
two leading significances in relation to our topic The first is that 
the public school has no choice as to the personnel of its pupils. 
It must and does admit to its ranks children of all races, of all 
varieties of social background, of all degrees of economic condition 
—in short, children of unlimited combinations and permutations 
of hereditary and environmental factors. This means that the 
pupils in a public-school system represent the widest range of indi¬ 
viduality—from the moron to the genius, from the stolid to the 
hysterical, from the stable to the errant 

The second significance is that the State must treat all its pupils 
so as to meet a twofold interest—the interest of the collective 
state and the interest of the individual pupils. This status of the 
public school 18 often overlooked or not understood by parents and 
alas^ at times by school administrators. For example, when a 
parent complains that his child is receiving unjust, deficient, or 
otherwise incompetent treatment at the hands of a teacher, the 
complaint is too often thought of and settled in teims of imme¬ 
diate personal relationship The true situation is that a valid 
cidticism of a school is of far greater concern to the State than it 
can be to the individual complainant The parent as deter¬ 
mined only that Ins child shall receive proper tieatment. The 
Statons position is that if any school or any class is not good enough 
tor the complainaut^s child, it is not good enough for any child. 
The parent is the protectoi of his own children, the State is thr 
protector of all cluldien within its domain The inteiest of the 
State demands that it shall discover as soon as possible its own 
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error m taviDg licensed and employed an incompetent teacher, or 
in any other way failed to provide proper service. 

We Bpeak of the two interests which are furthered by the State 
—its own interest as a sovereign entity, and the- interest of every 
individual, himself a sovereign unit in the State There is, after 
all, little conflict between the two A satisfactory citizen—in 
the broadest connotation of the term—will be satisfactory to him¬ 
self aa an individual Gonvoraely, an individual properly edu¬ 
cated—again in the broadest connotation—is bound to be a good 
citizen. Society cannot ignore the true interests of its component 
individuals as individuals; no individual can ignore the time inter¬ 
ests of society—the group of which he is a member and to which 
he owes all the benefits of social living. 

Having noted the chief implications of the term school 
system we are in a position to consider onr question up to a cer¬ 
tain point, t.c., ** May the organization and cnmeulnm of a school 
system be so planned as to take into account differences of capacity 
and background But the question does not stop here; these dif¬ 
ferences, it says, are to be taken into account in order to enable 
each child to experience success And now we face the pre¬ 
eminent difficulty of attempting to define success 

What do we mean by saying that the child is to experience suc¬ 
cess? Before speaking affirmatively let us note that there are 
some things, popular acclaim to the contrary, that success is not. 
Success IS not to bo found in the implication of the words of the 
overstrenuoiis character in the play who pounds the table and 
screams I want what I want when I want it Success is not 
to be found in having a lot of moiteyy or in going through life 
without having to work, or in always being happy We cannot 
accept the dictum, sometimes promulgated, that the object of edu¬ 
cation is to see that children are happy, if that means that they are 
never to be crossed in their desires but are to have their own way 
in accordance with their passing moods. 

No right-minded person would wittingly harm a little child, 
or, for that matter, any one else But life as it really is, is above 
all else discipline, and he is truly the imhappy child who comes 
imdiseiplined into maturity cherishing the idea that the function 
of his fellows is to make him happy. When I use the word dis- 
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ciplino^’ I have m mmd, of course, intelligent, conatnictive, 
gniding discipline; I am not tlimking of bnitfllity, of unwarranted 
assaults upon body, mind, emotion, will, or soul. But if paients 
and schools do not, in the right sense of the word, diaciplmo a 
child, society will; and the last state of that child will be worse 
than the first. So much on the negative side, now positively, just 
what 13 success! 

The dictionaries tell ua that success is the attainment of a 
proposed object,“ the favorable or prosperous termination of 
anything attempted Tor our pui-pose, however, an important 
qualification of this definition is necessary. We must consider 
the character of the proposed object.'^ A buiglar when he 

burgles and gets away with it presumably experiences success, 
Tagin, conducting a private-venture school for piclcpocketa, taught 
his pupila to succeed in their chosen profession of picking pockets. 
But tho State can scarcely encourage larceny or count pocket 
picking among the arts in which its individuals should bo made 
proficient A truant doubtless experiences a thrill of success when 
ho eludes the attendance officer, but tho State does not provide 
ofRccTQ in order that boys may experience this kind of success. 
Tor oui purpose, then, we must qualify the definition of success by 
saying the attainment of a proposed worth-while object*^^ 

Perhaps we are not now much nearer our goal, for wo may still 
ask; What vs worth while? Trom the standpoint of the State 
and the State’s schools, anything that is of immediate or ultimate 
value to society is worth while But this is hardly enough We 
iiniat, on behalf of the individual, go a step farther and say that 
anything that is of immediate or ultimate value to himself is woi th 
while, with the single but highly important limitation tliat the 
thing must not be inimical to society; he must respect the 
rights of Ilia fellows. 

One thing to he noted is that, just as there are individuals and 
individuals, so there are successes and successes Not all worth¬ 
while objects aie attainable by every individual. One atar differ- 
0 th in glory fioin another star—^biit they are both stars Henry 
Tord makes autoTiiobilca; his friend John Burroughs wrote hooks, 
both men are accepted as successful; both have contributed to the 
social welfare Even within a single field of endeavor there arc 
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varieties of success. I don't know tke lespective I. Q.’s of Walter 
Palmer and of Henri Mallflse, but let’s guess they are somewhat the 
same. Matisse, however, would scarcely accept one of Palmer’s 
winter scenes as a atandax^d of his own euccesa, nor can we imagine 
Palmer getting any thrill in painting one of Matiase’a odalisques. 
Yet each in his way is rated as a success and each, presumably, 
is laboring for the joy of the working ” and drawing “ the 
Thing as ho sees It for the God of Things as They Are.” 

So, too, in a group of pupils who grade alike in intelligence 
there are inevitable differences in the direction of their interests* 
and consequently in the direction of their possible successes. Tom 
and Harry are m the same classes Each has an I. Q of 100 
Tom attains 60 pei cent in his tennis work in Latin and 100 per 
cent in chemistry; Harry gets 100 per cent in Latin and 50 pei 
cent in chemistry. Both are failures or both are successes, accord¬ 
ing to who ]8 talking. The chemistry teacher says Tom is a won¬ 
der ; the Latin teacher says he’s a dumbbell Winch is ho ? Let 
him cast the first stone who has never fallen to a 60 in any subject. 
Tom stands an excellent chance of becoming an eminent chemist, 
Harry an equal chance of becoming an inspiring teacher of Latin. 
Would it not be an impertinence to ask: Which is the success^ 
T et us rather say with Pope, ’Tis man’s to fight, but Heaven’s 
to give success.” 

We are not quite ready yet to attempt to answer the question 
propounded, for what does it mean to experience success? Can 
we not experience success without being in the eyes of the world 
successful ? It seems that we must distinguish between subjective 
and objective success, between what feels to the individual like 
success and what society rates as success. Society claims the right 
to demand that the individual in his activities render some worth 
while service—that he carry at least his own weight in the social 
atructnre. Hence, what he is doing is of concern to it, quite as 
much as how he feels while doing it 

A simple-minded giant may develop a lot of success-complex 
out of carrying a load of rubbish from one corner of a lot to an¬ 
other and back again, but society does not rate him a success until 
he disposes of the rubbish in the interest of the public welfare 
The village ne’er-do-well seems to get a lot of satisfaction out of 
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jusfc settin’ ” and whittling, but the villagers say he oughi to 
be maldng a wlufiletree ov an axliandle. 

The public school, then, as the representative of society cannot 
be content in merely letting each child have the feeling of aucceaa 
without regard to whether the product of his effort is in itself 
of a worth-while character. Hence, when it is asked whether the 
school system may be so planned as to enable each child to experi¬ 
ence success, it must mean that he is to have this experience in 
the accomplisliTnenfc of some object that is worth while from the 
standpoint of social or individual value as well as fiom the stand¬ 
point of his own pleasure in accomplishing it. 

Ill making this distinction, however, we must not overlook the 
pedagogic factor. The school is tedcJiing; therefore it must await 
results of value objectively the while it is developing in the pupil 
subjectively a series of conquests. The school may well be satisfied 
for the moment with the degiee of a pupiPs success that is glowing 
to him but is not yet yielding a product of intrinsic value. 'For 
example, to take a material product as an illustration, a boy in the 
woodworking shop may experience success m gradually acquiring 
the ability to plane a straight edge; then to make a moitise and 
tenon joint, then to sandpaper a surface; then to handle filler and 
varnish. He has not yet produced a single object of value, but the 
school IS biding its time, looking forward with pedagogical assur¬ 
ance to the day when the boy collates all these preliminary but 
necessary processes, these subjective successes, into one objective 
aiiecesa in the form of a table. 

Wo may now consider the relation of success to individual 
capacities and backgi’ounds. We may distinguish between quan¬ 
titative and qualitative success Of two children attacking new 
problems in arithmetic, the one with an I Q. of 60 cannot expect 
the same quantity of acconiplishinent as the one with an I. Q. of 
120, yet the quality of the emotion of success experienced may be 
equally high in one case as in the other. 

When the 120 I, Q/er solves 120 pioblems in tho same time that 
the 60 I. Q ^er solves 60 problems, the fomer, we may say, has 
been twice as successful as the latter But the child of lower 
mentality may have had every thrill of accomplishment that the 
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other child has had In tins sense of satisfying experience both 
children may be said to have been equally successful. 

Before leaving these attempts to catch the elusive connotation 
of the word success, let ua note that undoubtedly the most re¬ 
splendent success, subjectively at least, is a noble dissatisfaction 
with one’s own greatest efforts—the momentary glow of accoin- 
plishment followed l>y the aspiration to still greater accomplish¬ 
ment. Thus one goes from success to success, always succeesful 
hut always unsatisfied—^with evei the watchword “What nextf’ 

Kow to return to our topic. We must agree, I am sure, that 
the school system ought to take into account differences in capacity 
and background—that it should have respectful regard for the 
individuality of the individuals The school, if it is to do this, 
must endeavor to develop to the utmost the latent power of each 
individual as an individual, to help him to find himself and his 
work, and to guide him in weaving his “ behavior pattern ”—to 
iiSG the current term—so that, still being himself, he will be a pre¬ 
eminently useful member of society. Thus he will learn to say 
with Von Dyke* 

“ This is my work, my blesaing, not iny doom, 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can beat be done in the proper way.’' 

These aims accomplished, the pupil will be both a success and 
experience success In tho process, however, he cannot avoid the 
rigors of training Of necessity he must be trained in the habits, 
skills, and knowledges that are, at once, his rightful heritage and 
Ilia social obligation. 

Thus far, we have developed rather the academic and the philo¬ 
sophical answer to our question—the State oiight to organize its 
&chool3 so as to attain the objects stated But, practically, can it do 
so ? What the school should or might do and what it may or can do 
under actual preaent-day conditions are two different propositions 
Converting the question before us into practical teiins, it may be 
stated thus. What does the school now do to recognize individual 
differences, and what more can it do ? Here as frequently we meet 
the idealist and we meet the practicnlist, but it has been aptly 
said that “ between the gi’cetcrs of the millennium and the prophets 
i 3 * 
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of disaster there are to be found those -who carry on by taking 
what seems to be the wisest next stcp/^ Let ua then ask ourselves, 
in practical terms, what are the wisest “ next steps.^' 

I propose that we talk not of Utopia, but, let us say, of New 
York City. I admit it might be interesting to lay out a program 
for forty teachers under ideal conditions teaching one pupil— 
Heaven save the pupil I But rather let us face the problem that 
really confronts us, with one teachex teaching forty oi more pupils 
uiidei all sorts of unfavoiable circnmstaucca. Whatever the actual 
conditions, favorable or adverse, it is clear that the school owes it 
to itself and to its pupils to give a maxiimim of service to each and 
every one. Indeed, if it does not itself succeed in this, its own 
problem and its own challenge, how can it expect to train ita pupils 
to succeed? With thelSiew York City school system as a type and 
our text, and not by any means to exhaust the possibilities, I 
suggest six important next steps.” 

The first steps would he naturally to extend advantages alreadj 
to the credit of the piesent organization. It is evident that the 
problem of taking into account differences of capacity and back¬ 
ground, has not been nnconsidered or neglected. There has been 
a piogressive recognition of both physical and mental handicaps 
Pupils thus handicapped ennnot well experience success when put 
into competition with normal childicn, nor really succeed when the 
rules of the game are the same for all participants. Sport recog¬ 
nizes the handicap; education can do no less. When the handi¬ 
capped child IS placed in a group of hia peers, two advantages 
accrue j ho is given ins chance, and the noimal class from which 
he is taken can be administered more satisfactorily in the interest 
of the normal pupils 

III the New Yoik school system the number of special classes 
tor the handicapped is nearing a thousand. Of these, more than 
lialf are for pupils with physical defects—the blind, the weak- 
sighted, the deaf, the cardiac, the undeniouiished, the tubercular, 
the crippled There are nearly 400 classes for the mentally defi¬ 
cient, with the title, possibly inapt, of ungraded ” classes 
In addition to thia provision of special classes, there aie over one 
hundred teachers doing ad]iistnieiit work. Sixty-eight of these aie 
giving home lUstruction to children unable to make the trip to a 
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school; 27 are teaching or aupeivising the teaching o£ speech 
improvement, 15 are visiting teachers, haisoii oflicera between 
school and home All these varioiiH agencies are diiecting their 
eflForts toward helping the less fortunately endowed childien to 
adjust themselves successfully toward the strenuous life which la 
flowing on about them 

But much as has been done, much remains to be done Thou¬ 
sands of New York children who merit the special attention of 
these adjusting agencies are without it, to their own detriment and 
that of their more normal neighbors There is lack of piiblio 
and even professional recognition of this gap between what ought 
to be and what is The figures that follow tell the story In 
the estimate for the 1938 budget, of 243 additional ungiadcd 
teachers asked for there were allowed—what shall we gness? Half 
the number? No, 15, or six per cent Of 25 opemair teaching 
positions asked for, 5 granted; of 18 sight conservation, 6, of 26 
home instruction teachers, 8; of 29 speech improvement, none, 
of 13 visiting teachers, none Surely, this points the first import¬ 
ant next stop Aiouae public, profossionah and official opinion 
to the need for the adjustment ageuciea asked for by the experts 
ill charge of the work* 

The next advance to he noted coneeriis itself with tho pupils 
who do not need the attention of special agencies They are the 
pupils 111 the so-called regular classes They have already been 
classified into different groups with coiiesponding modifioations 
of tho curncuhim. It is a quarter century since one Brooklyn 
school established rapid-advancement classes in the 7A-8A grades, 
segregating the brightest pupils and enabling them to accomplish 
three terms work in two About the same time opportunity 
classes were devised for backward pupils* Since tlion the piin- 
ciple of differentiation has been widely extended until today it is 
a regulation that wherever there are two or more classes in n 
grade—and that means in the majority of schools—it is required 
that the pupils be grouped m classes according to tlieii ability* 
bright, noimal, and slow Even where thoie is hut one class to 
a grade the pupils are to l>e grouped within tlie class. 

There is still need foi improvement, based in part on tbe pres¬ 
ence of many overlarge classes. The few studies so far made of tho 
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class size seem to agree that there is httle or no coirelation between, 
small class and scholastic progress. We must not, however, take 
these conclusions as a final argument against attempting to reduce 
the teacher’s pupil load, for these studies do not take into account 
the very factors we are considering. The American city school, 
faced in recent years with the great problem of dealing with a 
large number of ptipils m a single room, has developed a wonder- 
fully efficient technique of mass instruction. An ordinarily skill¬ 
ful teacher of the present-day tradition can probably get aa telling 
examination averageswith a class of 45 aa with a class of 35. 
But what has become of the individual pupil ? Hia health, hia 
interest, his initiative, his moral development, hiB social adjust¬ 
ment—in a word, his true success—^may have been touched but 
little if at all. Without evaluation of those factors—difficult indeed 
to obtain by any testing methods thus far devised or easy to pre- 
vision—we are not warranted m concluding that the size of class 
is a factor to be ignored if the school is to concern itself with edu¬ 
cating every pupil in the many directions in which he is reasonably 
edueable. 

The teacher must know every pupil; that means there is an 
upper limit to the number of pupils be can adequately serve. On 
the other hand, the individual must have the benefit of a substan¬ 
tial number of social contacts; that mcariB there is a lower limit 
to the size to which a class should be reduced. We may not know 
the ideal number of pupils to a class, grade by grade or group by 
group, but we can probably agree that 30 is better than 40 and that 
20 18 better than 10. To establish the practice in New York City 
of no classes above 30, or even, as a start, above 35, would mean 
a substantial increase in the school budget. Second “ next step ’’: 
Donionstrate to the taxpaying public the need for amaller classes 
Next, we note progress made in many directions in material 
and physical equipment. Two hundred by three hundred feet is 
the minimum site now taken by the Board of Education for the 
erection of a new elementary school. Indoor as well as outdoor 
play space is on a liberal scale. The gymnasium—there are two 
in many buildings—is part of our modern standard equipment. 
The specially equipped rooms—^muaic, drawing, sewing, aoience, 
woodworking, homemakmg, library, nature-study—all evidence 
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a recognition of sometlimg besides the three All new build- 

inga are to have both kindergarten and kindergarten extension 
in adjoining rooms of one and one-half classroom units oach. 
Standard equipment eliminates seats and desks in all kindergarten- 
extension rooms. Over one hundred kindergarten extension 
classes are now in existence and we may well regard this as a sig¬ 
nificant break in the wall of mass instruction. Third next step : 
Urge the leequipping of old buildings, so far as it is in any way 
possible, to bring them up to the standards already admitted as 
necessary in new construction. 

Wc turn now from extensions of present officially recognized 
progiessive tiends to consider the more divergent practices still 
in the experimental stage—attempts to recreate the whole organ 
ization and atmosphere of the traditional classroom New York 
City, it must be admitted, has not been to any marked degree 
officially receptive toward such movements This may be said 
without disparagement of the work of the Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics This bureau, for one reason or another, 
has not been able to function extensively in its research phase. A 
distinct lack in the present adnimistrative organization is a labora¬ 
tory department. Experimentation is hit-or-miss, privately ini¬ 
tiated, difficult of conducting within the crystallized formulae of 
administration. Such innovations as we get are apt to be tied 
up with personalities and personal interests The scientific ap¬ 
proach 18 lacking. Propaganda takes the place of experiment. 
Foxiilh “ next step , Secure the establishment of a bureau or di¬ 
vision—the details of the machinery are important but not to be 
gone into here—^that shall (1) act as a clearing house of pro¬ 
gressive educational ideas, (2) search throughout the world—not 
omitting New York City itself—for sincere and worthy new 
methods and devices, (S) conduct experiments in selected schools 
under scientific conditions, (4) evaluate such experiments but 
only in due time, and (5) recommend, with supporting and con¬ 
vincing data, the extension ol experiments that have proved their 
worth. 

The scope of the question before us is so large that we eani 
make but inadequate reference to the problem of the high scliooh 
For lack of time, we may only strike at 'vyhat seems to be the under- 
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h ing limdaiii' ital dillicult) Fifth “next stop”' Secure the 
ncei-ptance of the piopoaitioii that the aecoutlary school is i\ot a 
school touching traditional sO'Callcd higb-school subjects to a 
selected group of pupils, but a school serving adolescents and 
leafluiig them and not subjects, fearlessly letting the application 
of this principle lead where it may. 

Finally, we must take thought of what is perhaps the most 
haflling phase of our prohicm, baffling because it concerns not the 
form but the sulsfaiicc, not the rules and regulations but the 
atmosphere and the spirit. First and last, the onix of the situa¬ 
tion 15 the tciLclier. Eqiupuient, organization, tcachei—but the 
greatest of those is the teacher. I use the word teacher in the 
generic sense, to include all those directly or mdircetlj concerned 
with tlie pupil. Put a stolid, indolent, luicducateil college grad¬ 
uate m charge of a class niider admittedly ideal conditions and 
his pupils will experience success only as they contrive to escape 
liira and his ways. But put a teacher with brain and heart in a 
forbidding loom, with meager equipment, find even under unsyin- 
pathetio supervision, and somehow and in some way he will make 
the very walls shine with a brooding glory and the eager faces 
about him glow with the spirit of accoraphshment. 

Sixth and last “ next step ”; Transform all oiir inane teachers, 
our •undereducated teachers, oiii overfnvolous teachers, our over- 
serious teachers, our tired teachers, our discouraged teachers, into 
the radiant teacher who breathes initiative and lives success and 
nhose very living is contagious Just how? I don’t know, Do 
you? 
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I 

THE NA-TXJRE AHD PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ORGAKlZATTOH 

S PEAKING broadly, tho purpose of community organization n 
to apply rational guidance to social change Change is peipetual 
whether or not there is any attempt to direct it, and many social 
theoriata have affected to boheve that any attempt to direct it will 
only produce nugatory results. I fiiid moie satisfaction and intel¬ 
ligence in the thesis that human reason is privileged to modify 
somewhat the course of social change, and that the nature of this 
modification is qualitative The reference to qualitative change 
implies, of course, standards of evaluation of experience which in 
some minds create the assumption of ultimate values. If one 
were to admit this assumption he could very easily define com¬ 
munity organization as the conscious rational guidance of social 
change toward certain perceived goals of ultimate good. I do not 
think, how'ever, wo need to move so rapidly Wliy can we nut 
satisfy our craving for finality by accepting change itself as an 
ultimate, and then wc can think of qualitative improvement in 
reference to idative standaids which themselves aie subject to 
enlaigcmeiit and enrichment T should be satisfied to sec as the 
aim of cunnnunily organization nothing more utopi.ui ” tlinii 
the conscious attempt to secure for society as a whole the immI 
values which have been secured by the more onhgliteiicd jioitioii 
of society That is, the honltli, ivhnlegome rceroation, and eppor- 
tunitiGS for all-iound cNipression cigoyed by those who aic adnuc- 
tedly favoied in tliosi' respecd should provide lathei roucictc 
goals for coinnuiiiitv leuh/ation This view cariies '.nitie vm\ 
specific negative inqiliealinus to tlie natuie of tlie entei])ii^e It 
can he iieithci palernaliatic iioi roinjficldy pliilanthrn)ue While 
recognizing that the cuttnig edti:e ol social leasoii i» foiiiut m the 
best equipped, and that the lespoiisihility foi leadership will 
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doubtless always bo with them, T cannot preserve even the logical 
integrity of this discussion if I grant that opportunities for all¬ 
round expression are consistent with a paternalistic conception 
of community organization, I£ the foregoing means anything at 
all, it means that community organization embraces more than 
welfare work) it embraces the education of the masses. 

The method of education pxeaenta some troublesome problems. 
Should a public bathhouse be provided before the people for whom 
It la intended have developed a demand for a bathhouse^ Some 
would call that pateraaham. Of conrso the State could invoke 
the police power to compel people to bathe on the grounds of public 
safety, but the extent to which such coercions are employed is the 
measure of the failure of real community organization. The issue 
will be clearer if it can be perceived that the means of education 
are not all vocal. A public bathhouse, like a merchant’s window 
may serve to create a desire through suggestion. People do not 
demand certain styles in advance of their appearance They are 
objectified by persons who, for what reason it doesa^t matter, think 
more persistently and eieatively about styles, and then they soon 
become the common property through suggestion and imitation— 
or perhaps sometimes by satisfaction of some real rational need. 
Hence we should expect to find community organizers fostering 
modes of expression which have not as yet become common. Any 
community program which stops theie, howevei, will open itself 
to the charge of being aristocratic, or perhaps ‘boxirgeoxs. An 
example of this type of criticism ia seen in the scornful designation 
of the Y. it, C. A. as a club for middle-class boys ’’ 

In dcliniiting the field of community organization we arc re¬ 
minded that the science of sociology has grown up in modem times* 
finding its plienomena in that range of human experience which 
expresses itself in life circles having community objects as their 
aim, but which fall outside the sphere of the single personality 
as well as that of the political It is this range of social experience 
with which community organization should deal in a formative 
and, of course, admimstiative way. Its task is to convert applied 
sociology into the art of social reformation, 

In acknowledging a separation between the political field and 
the field of community organization, I do not wish to emphasize 
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differences oi lines of deniftrcation. As the modern state func¬ 
tions the fields overlap m a way that might be illustrated by two 
circles having a partial common area. Neither do I wish to 
imply any permanency for this partial demarcation. I should 
prefer to think (and it is not theoretically inconsistent) that the 
common area will gradually enlarge until the circles coincide 
If the purpose of community organization, namely, to enrich 
hnman experience, is to be realized, it must, of course, express 
itself objectively in some definite form of organization with a 
definite program. Just what the details of this administrative 
machinery should he like it would be presumptuous of me to say in 
the light of the various ineasuies of success met with by the same 
plan in different communities. The safest hazard is that the plan 
of organization should he the one which works best in the local 
situation. One is naturally predisposed to cooperation and coordi¬ 
nation in such matters, and that will provide adequate genemi 
principle against which to check any proposed modification of 
existing machinery In backward communities, where little or no 
community organization has been attempted, it is easy to see 
that the goal should bo a centralized type of oiganization with 
various departments corresponding to the various interests of 
the community life. In situations where the field is already pre¬ 
empted by more or less effective independent agencies any step 
toward coordination and arrangement which will enable them to 
think in terms of the community as a whole will probably make 
for improvement 
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II 

^VI^AT IS A COMMUKirV? WKAT OUTSTANBINO ATTEMPTS HAVE 
BEEH MADE TO BETEHMINE WHAT A COMMUNITY IS? WHAT 
3?UBTHER STEPS ARE NECESSARY IN ORDER TO GIVE GUEATEB 
DEITINITENESS TO THE TERM COMMUNITY ^ 

I ara inclined to believe that there is no such thing as a coni' 
uiunity, U]|;ile 38 indeed the cjoncept may be conceded to enibrm^e 
the entire ambit of humanity, including the dead and those yet 
unborn The quest for a community of more nariow prescription 
IS instigated by the disposition of the mind to recognize local focal 
points in this intricate maze of relationships—intellectual areas 
which because of geogTaphical and othei influences exhibit an 
intensification of relationships, both as to number and poignancy. 
The practical drive back of the quest for a community la the need 
for limiting the field of appUcation for a given amount of social 
energy. That is, the community organizer feels that he needs the 
aid that a working definition of hia community will give him. 

Strictly for practical purposes, then, on© can quiet hia thooret* 
ical acruplea and think of a community as confined to the range 
of relationships which obviously constitute a concentration area 
in the univeisal mass. An arbitrary line can be drawn about this 
area where the relations seem to become a little attenuated 
What we have then is merely an approximation, and it will not 
be advisable to make the lino too rigid Is it incompatible with 
the interests of community oiganizatioii to conceive of the com¬ 
munity as expanding and contracting as the function being per¬ 
formed seems to require? 

I believe the geogiaphieal factor must be considered promi¬ 
nently in defining the community, for people cannot escape alto¬ 
gether from the influences of space, but I think the geographical 
unit should be only one of the Avays of looking at your community 
Tina suggests that after all a coinmunity worker might well aban¬ 
don the concept of a communiiy and see his field of labor as com¬ 
prising many comrmmi ties, not at all perhaps of equal significance 
The number of cleavages it would be profitable to envisage might 
well bear a diiect relation to the size of the geographical area and 
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the density of the population. The multiple community concept 
here suggested would not divide the population checkeiboard-wise 
The division would rather follow lines of interest. Thus a single 
individual would come in contact with the coramunity organization 
program m several different capticities. 

In rural work I should be inclined to legard an individual as a 
member of the town community which 13 nearest to him measured 
solely by the time it takes to arrive there. Of course there will 
be exceptional cases^ but those can be allowed for Ordinarily 
country people are more interested in the town they can get to 
most quickly than in any other town This question is wonder¬ 
fully complicated. Oftentimes there are several small independent 
towns quite close together whore the sensible thing would be to 
conaider them as a unit foi certain kinds of work Sometimes tra¬ 
ditional hostility prevents this On the whole I believe that it is 
much easier to detciinme what your community 13 in a given 
instance than to lay down any generalization or rules about its 
determination. 

Many attempts to define community have been made A law 
in North Carolina gives permission for any group of citizens to 
organize a legal community, though it must be limited to their 
school district This is a lawyeiV definition. President K. L. 
Butterfield, Dr. W IT Wilson, Profesaoi R. M. Macivei, Dr. 
N. L Sims, and many others have offered academic definitions 
Wilson says, What they must have in common in order to form 
a community or society are aims, beliefs, aspiiationa, knowledge, 
and a common undei standing—like-mindedness, as the sociologists 
say/^ Sims adds, a common locality, a common type of agricul¬ 
ture, a common blood may be ]ust as fundamental as a common 
interest in religion, education, business, recieation, etc. Any one 
thing in common makes a community, many things in common 
make a stronger one; and all the things we have seen to be common 
factors, when held in common, make the most complete and the 
strongest community 

Doubtless there ha^^e been numerous practical attempts to dofine 
communities on the part of those who work in them at commu- 


^ N L Sima, The Rural Community (Scribnere) 
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nity organization and others, but the only definite cases I am 
aware of where the object was to establish something like a norm 
for communities of a certain class are those of (1) Professor Bur¬ 
gess, who tried in the city of Chicago to outline natural areas 
by questioniTig large numbers of people as to where they considered 
their community bounds to lie; and (2) Professor Charles J 
Galpin, who conducted a survey of twelve civic centers in Wal¬ 
worth County, Wisconsin. The object was to see how far out 
among farm homes the several villages or towns served any social 
purpose Banking, newspaper, milk, church, high school, and 
library zones were charted, and the lesultant maps led Galpm to 
conclude that the trade zone about the civic center forms the 
boundary of an actual, if not legal, community 

If it IS desired to give further definiteness to the term com¬ 
munity,^^ it is obvious that many studies will have to be made of 
various kinds of population areas These studies will have to be 
directed toward measuring both quantitatively and qualitatively 
the interrelations of the people studied 

III 

COMMUNITY DISORGANIZATION 

Three kinds of disorganization are distinguishable: (1) There 
is the disorganization incident upon the lack of organization; 
(2) that incident upon too much organization; and (&) that inci¬ 
dent upon social change. 

The first kind may be attended by conflict expressing itself in 
crime, poverty, ignorance, and disorder m general, or it may be 
attended by a state of order baaed upon habit and custom. Of 
course no American community is entirely without organization, 
for the political machinery constitutes a minimum form. In dis¬ 
orderly communities, however, the political government la prone 
to reflect the vicious state of public morality. This suggests a 
fourth type of disorganization, namely, that incident upon a con¬ 
dition of coiTuptioii and inefficiency in existing organization This 
introduces no new category, however: It is just a refinement of the 
category under discussion 


® C J Galpin, Ru)al Life, (Century Company) chap 4 
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There may be some objection to using the word disorganiza¬ 
tion to describe an orderly community where the basis of order 
18 custom My airri in this connection is simply to emphasize the 
point that, from a social worker^s point of view, a folkways com¬ 
munity ia disorganized because it is unorganized. Conscious 
control of human progress requires foresight and the definite 
shaping of means to more or less clearly perceived ends. 

Apropos of the second type of disorganization mentioned above, 
let it be noted that the purpose of organization is to secure results 
Now when a community has so many organizations that they get 
in each other’s way, the efficiency of all is hampered This is 
equivalent to disorganization. 

In thinking of the third kind of disorganization recognized, 
one 18 reminded that there ia no such thing as a perfect organiza¬ 
tion. It is not only human foibles and weaknesses that prevent ^ 
there is still the fact that well-articulated administrative machin¬ 
ery tends to defeat its own purpose by suppressing spontaneity 
and even squeezing the human element out of the service it essays 
to render. A certain amount of disorganization is neceasaiy to 
give the zest to activity, and to permit of progi’easive adjustment. 
In the larger field of social change the rapid modification of the 
complexion of life by countless forces throws existing social ma¬ 
chinery out of gear. The type of disorganization here concerned 
is not all clear gain, for there is much human wastage in its wake 
—but at any rate it is a wake and not a sinking 

Community organization meets the first type of disorganization 
discussed by isolating the problems of the community and setting 
up machinery to ameliorate the effects of and remove the cause of 
the evil Too often it gets little further than the ameliorative 
work, but that is gain if one accepts the InimanitariRn principle 
I should say that there are very few communities in America 
where such organizations are altogether lacking 

For overorganization the remedy proposed by community organ¬ 
ization IS a drawing closer of existing agencies This takes various 
foimis, such as fedeiation, amalgamation, and councils of social 
agencies. The principle is to take some of the slack out of the loose 
organization of society The widespread adoption of the commu¬ 
nity chest is an example of this movement. 
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The third type of disorganization mentioned puts upon com¬ 
munity organization the burden of self-nnalyBia and reconstruc¬ 
tion 08 -vpell as community analysis and readjustment At first 
glance the measure of success attained seems meager. The divorce 
rate, murder statistics^ aiitomohile accidents, unemployment, etc., 
all seem to indict community organization with breakdown. That 
would be too rapid a oonclusion, however. Social change m 
America places too heavy a burden on community organization. 
Then the rational control of this process is too new in the world’s 
history to carry such a heavy burden. 



PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES OE PRIVATE-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

ROBERT D. COLE 
TJnivermty of North Dakota 

I N hiB monograph, “ The Selective Character of American Sec¬ 
ondary Education ” Counts has studied the parental occupation 
of students in four public high eebools and two private schools, and 
has drawn certain conclusions therefrom,^ The purpose of this 
present study is to supplement his data by presenting (1) certain 
facts concerning the parental oecupationa of students in four addi¬ 
tional private secondary schools, and (2) the vocational intentions 
of the students themselves in. three of the schools. 

Counts studied two private schools, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., and the University of Chicago High School of 
Chicago, Ill., from the point of view of the occupations of the 
fathers of the students. The detailed results are seen in Table III 
where percentage figures from four private schools and four public 
high schools are presented. 

Exeter Academy is a nonaectarian school, enrolling at the time 
the study was made about 675 students, all hoys. It is of the 
purely college preparatory type, with annual charges for hoarding 
pupils of from $800 to $1000, The University of Chicago High 
School, on the other hand, is a nonsectarian day school and is coed¬ 
ucational. It, too, is college preparatory, though college prepara¬ 
tion 18 incidental to giving its students a well-rounded secondary 
education Its fee for day students is $275, 

Counts points out that the social composition of the student pop¬ 
ulation in these schools is decidedly different from that of tho 
public high schools of Bridgeport, Conn , Mfc. Vernon, N Y, St 
Louis, Mo,, and Seattle, Wash., seen together with a summary 
of the two private schools in Table I. Tho two highest groups on 

* G. C Couata, “The Selective Character of American Secondary Education " 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 19 (The Univeraity of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill, May, 1922) 
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TABLE I 


Occupations by Pbrcentaqes op Fathers or Guardians op 17,206 Students 
IN THE Public High Schools op BiuoaEPonT, Mt Vernon’, 

St Louis, and Seattle, and616 Students in Phillips 
Exeter Academy and teie University op 
C xHCAQO Hioh School 



High Schools of 

PhilhpB Exetor 
Academy and 


Bridgeport, Mt. 

University of 


Vernon, St. Loms, 

Chicago High 

Parental Occupation 

and Seattle 

School 

Proprietors 

19 8 

42 7 

Profeaaional service 

g 4 

31 0 

Managerial service 

16 6 

11 6 

Commercial service . 

. . 9.6 

9 0 

Clerical service 

6 8 

2 1 

Artisan-proprietors , 

4 2 

1 3 

Agricultural sorvico 

2 4 

0 7 

Manual labor 

. , . 29.1 

0 3 

Unknown. 

. . 3 3 

1 4 


Total . , , ,. 100 0 100 0 


the occupational scale include three-quarters of the parents of 
children in the private schools, and the manual-labor group is 
almost negligible, while in the public schools the manuaHabor 
group ia as largo as the proprietor and professional groups com¬ 
bined. 

This supplementary study concerns principally the Lawrence- 
ville School, where the writer ashed the following questions of 520 
boys during the school years 1922-1925 : 

What is your f ather^s occupation ? 

What IS your own intended occupation ? ” 

Why do you wish or intend to follow that occupation? ” 

There ia, of course, the iK>3aibility that the boys did not answer 
the questions correctly, or that they took the matter aa a joke, but, 
from the character of the answers received and the general bearing 
of the boys during the psychological test to which these questions 
were appended, it seems probable that the majority were honest in 
their answers. Hints as to the sort of answer expected were care¬ 
fully avoided so as to obtain the boy’s own reaction, and the 
answers ranged all the way from a simple statement of fact, such as 
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Father is a Jawjer, I want to be a broker to make money ” to 
explanations more in detail. It was difficult to classify the occupa¬ 
tions of the fathers so as to bring out the facts, m many GSi^es the 
information given had to be verified either by a personal interview 
with the boy or by reference to other sources Couiita’s classifica¬ 
tion of occupations was followed to enable a comparison to be made 
with Exeter and the University of Chicago High School. 

Table II shows the parental occupations at Lawrenceville, ar¬ 
ranged according to Countses classification. More detailed infor¬ 
mation may prove interesting, 

TABLE H 

OccapATioNS OP Fatuers op Boia rtrc Lawrencev’ille School, 1922-1625 


Parental Occupation 

Number 

Percentage 

Proprietors 

271 

52 1 

ProfesBional service 

120 

23 1 

Managerial service 

56 

10 8 

Commeicml service 

41 

7 9 

Clerical seivice 

4 

0 a 

Aft isan-propne tors 

1 

0 2 

Agricultural service 

10 

1 9 

Manual labor 

— 

— 

Dead, retired, unknown ; 

17 

3 2 


Total. 520 100 0 


Included in this list are foiiry lawyers^ thirty-aix merchants, thirty 
doctors, twenty-five bankeis, eight of whom arc presidents or vice 
presidents, twenty-four real estate men, twenty engineers, sixtoeu 
brokers, fifteen insurance men, twelve contractors or builders, nine 
auto salesmen, six publishers, five clergymen, three railroad presi¬ 
dents, three architects, and four teachers. There is a small group 
of oil men included under the head of proprietors, since they were 
owners of companies, fields, or refineries There was considerable 
overlapping jn the vocations, because in a number of eases the 
fathers seemed to be interested in several different hues. A few typ¬ 
ical exainpfes are, coal and crke operator and broker, president of a 
salt company and railroad president, owner of a foundry and 
florist, oil man and banker, rancher and banker One man was 
interested in oil, gas, and farming as well as being a bank presi¬ 
dent The groat majority of the men were heads of concerns or 
1 ^ # 
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higher officers and oxeeiiiives and, aa they became successful and 
prosperous, seciiied to leaeh out into other businesses. The vast 
rnajonfcy of them were busineas men. But ten were listed aa being 
in agricultuial service, ten in public service, and 120 in profes¬ 
sions, and of these last many were consultants closely allied with 
business. The salient tact iB that they had arrived,’^ had become 
successful, and weie leaders in their lines of endeavor Many 
ambitious boys in this country seek to improve on the social or 
financial status of their fathers, but it is clear that the sons of this 
group will have to show exceedingly high qualities of every soit 
to even equal their fathers 

Additional data are available from three other schools, the George 
School, Bucks County, Pa.; the Loomis Institute of Windsor, 
Conn.; and the St. Ambiose College High School of Davenport, 
Iowa, The first of these is an endowed Quaker coeducational 
institution, enrolling about three hundred students almost equally 
divided aa to sex The figures given in the following quotation 
from a survey ol this school,^ therefore, as well as those given for 
the University of Chicago High School and the public schools, 
apply to both boys and girls, whereas in the case of Lawrencevilie, 
Lxotei, Loomis, and St. Ambrose College High School boys oiih 
are included. 

The present student group (1923) comes very laigely from occupational group'? 
of lugK social and econottno etaading The professional group is beat Tcprcsented, 
with tho proprietor group a close second Of 249 students reporting the father's 
occupation» 26 I per cent belong to the piofcssional group, of which engincera 
and physicians make up almost one half The proprietor group contribute 20 0 
per cent, more than half of which la composed of a large number of unclassified 
elements The agricultural group ranks third, with 18 8 per cent of the total 
This group includes 44 farmers and 3 nui aery men Managerial acrvico ranks 
fourth with 17 2 per cent of the total The other occupational groups m order of 
importance arc’ commercial service, 8 4 per cent, artisan and labor, 4 per cent, 
and clerical service, 3 2 per cent 

In addition to the occupations of the fathers ns outlined, 35 students reported 
mothers engaged in occupations, the moie important of which, from the stand- 
point of number® nre houBekeeper, muaician, Bocml v/orkev, teacher, insurance, 
farming, biisines'i, and owner and manager of an apartment house 

Tabic III 19 a composite table by peTcentagea of tbe ocenpatiOTis 
of the fathers of boys in Exeter, George School, Lawrenceville, 

* Heport of the Survey of the George School, a Summary The George School, 
Buoka County, Pa., 1925 
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the UniYcrsity of Clneago High School, and the summarised totals 
of students in the four public high schools studied by Counts. 

TABLE III 

Occupations op Fathkhq or Guardians op 17,265 Students in the Public 
High Schools of Bkxdgei>out, Mt VEimoN, St Louis, and 
Sbattljs, and L38S Students in the Phillips Exeter 
Ai'adkmy, Geough School, Lawrencevillb 
School, and the University 
op Chicago Hi oh Sciiooz. 

Four 

University Public 




Lawrcnce- 

George 

o/ Chicago 

High 

Parental 

Kveter 

ville 

School 

High School 

Schoo la 

Occupation 

1921 

1922^25 

1923 

1021 

1921 

Proprietors 

44 0 

52 1 

20 9 

42 I 

19 8 

Professional service 

31 0 

23 1 

26 1 

31 1 

9 4 

Managerial service . 

10 5 

10 8 

17 2 

12 0 

16 5 

Commercial service, 

7 5 

7 9 

8 4 

9 8 

G 6 

Clerical service 

2 5 

0 8 

3 2 

1 0 

5 8 

ArtiBan-pro]jric tors 

1 5 

0 2 

2 0 

1 2 

4 2 

Agricultural service 

I 0 

I 9 

18 8 

0 6 

2 4 

Manual labor 

1 0 


2 0 


29 1 

Unknown 

1 0 

3 2 

1 4 

1 4 

3.3 

Total percentages 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 () 

Number of coses 

201 

520 

249 

418 

17,265 


Exeter, Lawroncoville, and the University of Chicago High 
School me seen to draw from the same occupational strata of 
society; in the fiist school 75 per cent come from the propiietor 
and professional cla^^scs, in tbe second, 75 2 per cent, and m the 
third, 73 2 per cent On the basis of the liguies icpoited the 
George School apparently diaws but 47 0 per cont from these two 
groups, but if those in agncultuial scivice are included and doubt¬ 
less many so listed should be included undei proprietors, the- 
percentage would approach that in the other schools. It seems, 
entirely probable that they should be so listed since an ordinal^" 
farm laborer could hardly pay $800 a year fees 

Data impossible to fit into the above classification are available 
from the Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.® This is essentially 

3 Annual Report of the Iloadmastn, 1920 The Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn , 1026. 
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n boys^ boarding acliool charging about $800 a year for boarding 
boys More than half of its 225-odd boys are an the college- 
preparatory courses, and the remainder in business or agricultural 
Gouraea, Figures from the St, Ambrose College High School of 
Davenport, Iowa, are also given in Table IV along with those from 
Loomis. It is a Roman. Catholic boys^ boarding and day school, 
with the greater emphasis on the day department. 

TABLE IV 

OcCITPATlOnB OT rAmiTRS OB GuABDlANB OF BoVS IN TUB LdOMIB INB’IITUTE, 

1925, AND St AliDnoBB CoiiLEQE High School, 1924 


St Ambrose College 


Parental 

Loomis Institute 

High School 

Oecupation 

Number Percentage Number 

Percentage 

Agriculture 

14 

6 1 

33 

14.6 

Artisan. , 



36 

16 0 

Busuicbb executives 

City and federal employees 

72 

31 0 

3 

1 4 

Clerical, 

25 

11 0 

7 

3 1 

Manual labor , . . 

8 

3 5 


, p 

Merchants . . 

Middlemen and office workers, 

9 

4 0 

36 

16 6 

Professional 

62 

27 2 

6 

2 9 

Proprietors of small business . 
Trade and manufacture 

5 

2 1 

30 

13 3 

Tranaportation, ,, 



12 

5 6 

Unclassified and dead, 

33 

14 5 

63 

27 7 

Total 

228 

100 0 

225 

100 0 


The study of these additional schools, then, except in the 
case of St Ambrose College Pligh School, bears out statistically 
the conclusions which Counts reaches and which everyone con¬ 
versant with the situation knows; namely, that the private schools 
draw largely from the upper vocational levels of the population of 
the country. At Exeter, Lawrenceville, the George School, and 
the University of Chicago High School the proprietor and profes¬ 
sional groups include about tbree-quaTters of the fathers, and 
with the exception of the managerial group, no other vocational 
group has even 10 per cent of the total. The same condition of 
affairs ia true at Loomis Institute Artisan-proprietors and those 
engaged in manual labor are almost wholly absent. In the public 
schools the condition is almost reversed; only 29.2 per cent being 
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from the proprietor and professional groups, while 33 3 per cent 
are artisan-proprietors or engaged in manna] labor. Counts goes 
on to say, and the data from the additional schools as well as the 
writer’s personal experience m three leading private schools bear& 
him ont, that: 

The differenccB between the public high achool and these private aecondory 
Bcheolfl are actually greater than statiatica indicate In all probability, for 
example, there is an important average difference between the managerial service 
represented in the two types of echoole Fathers engaged in these occupations 
who send their children to the private school hold positions somewhat superior, 
as a rule, to those held by fathers similarly classed who send their children to the 
pubho achools Many of those representing the rnanngerial occu pal ions in the 
lugh school are foremen while thj/? grade js praoticslly absent in the privatesehool 
The same may be said of each of the remaining occupational groups, when ex¬ 
amined m the concrete 

In view of the increasing number of Roman Catholic high 
schools, Counts endeavored to aecuie the cooperation of one of 
their schools, but without success. It is interesting, then, to com¬ 
pare the facts at the St. Ambrose College High School with the 
other private schools as well as with the four public high aohools 
studied. There is no evidence to prove that this achool is typical 
of all Catholic high schools, but there is no indication that it la not 
Since the classification of parental occupation utied by N’euzil'^ is 
not exactly comparable with that employed by Counts, absolute 
comparisons cannot be drawn, but an examination of Table IV 
corroborates Neuzil when he says that the table shows no greater 
selection, on the basis of occupation of the father, than is found 
in the public high schools of three Iowa cities studied fay King 
in 1914/ The earlier date of King’s study, however, may invali¬ 
date the comparison, since the increase in high-aehool attendance 
since that time has peihaps decreased the selection. At all events 
this one Roman Catholic school more nearly resembles the public 
high schools in its social composition than do the other private 
schools studied 

The second part of this study is to ascertain the vocational 
choices of the boys themselves and their reasons for choosing them. 

^ E W Neuzil, ''The Educational Actuevemont of St Ambrose College High 
School ” Mastor^B The'aio, XJnivorsity of Iowa (Iowa City, Iowa, 1925) 

® Irvmg King, The High School Age (Indianapolis The Bofabs-Memll Com¬ 
pany, 1914-), p. 169. 
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Out of the 520 hoys at Lawrenceville, 198, or 30 per cent, intended 
to enter their father^s occupation, 206, or 40 per cent, intended to 
enter a diilerent vocation; and 117, or 22 per cent, were unde¬ 
cided* In forty-one cases the reason given was a chance open 
through the father, or the boy expressed a desire to follow in his 
father^s footsteps, forty-seven additional boys mention an oppor¬ 
tunity through friends or relatives, and in fifty-two other cases the 
hoy was interested in his father’s occupation In the case of 143 
boys, then, family influence is traceable Specific examples 
follow i 

I want to bo a lumberman and boxmaker in a factory The factory is already 
built and the family expect me to go in it. My grandfather built it and expects me 
to cany it on. 

I shall enter the railroad business I am very much m teres ted in this buaineas, 
and all my family have been railroad men 

My intended profession, cotton planter I desire to follow in the footstepst 
of my father and love the Delta and its products 

I propose to follow m mv father’s footsteps for obvious rcaeona 
I want to bo a coal dealer, it is very interesting* I was born in a coal town and 
havc^ coal in. my blood 

My father w a (nut grower, banker, and real eatate broker I shall be a fruit 
grower because the business has been built up for me to step into, and I know 
the business, 

In most cases where a change from the parental occupatioTi is con¬ 
templated the reasons were specific, including inteiest, talent along 
certain lines, or an opportunity for a start through friends. Occa¬ 
sional replies were very interesting as presumable reflections of 
the parental attitude For example, one boy, an extremely intel¬ 
ligent fouiteon-year-older whose father was in a bank wrote My 
business will be anything but banking or some other business 
where it is impossible to get to the top without a large amount of 
money or influence to back me up.” The ambitions of the boys fall 
into the groups seen in Table V. 

It will be noticed that this classification is not the same as that 
given for the fathers, since listing the exact occupation brings out 
more clearly the ambitions of the boys. The total is larger than 
the number of boys answering the questions, for if a boy gave an 
alternate choice, both were listed. It is apparent that the boys 
will follow much the same lines of business as the fathers, and 
that, excluding those who have not made \y^ their minds, the T8 
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TABLE V 

Intended Fdtutib Occupations op 403 Boys in tub Lawrencevillb Scuool, 

1922-1925 



Number 



Number 

Per¬ 

Occupation 

mention- 

Per¬ 


mention- 

cent¬ 


ing it 

centage 

Occupation 

mg It 

age 

Engineering 

163 

38.3 

Nevrapaper work 

6 

1 4 

Business. . 

70 

16 5 

Mineralogy 

6 

1 2 

Law 

44 

10 4 

Diplomacy . 

4 

1 0 

Manufacturing 

36 

8 2 

Army or navy 

3 

0 8 

Medicine . 

30 

7 1 

Publishing 

. 3 

0 8 

Banking , 

20 

4 7 

Ministry . 

. 3 

0 8 

Architecture 

16 

3 6 

Writing.., 

. 3 

0 8 

Agricultural products 

10 

2 4 

Stage.. 

. . 3 

0 8 

Building . 

6 

1 4 

Teaching... 

1 

0 2 




Inventing, 

, 1 

0 2 


Total. 426 100 0 


per cent who had ideas on the subject had rather definite ideas 
Seventy boys intended to go into business and, in moat casest 
the busmeas was specified. Twenty had ambitions towards bank¬ 
ing or brokerage, as compared with forty'five of the fathers, and 
it is worth noting that many of the fathers listed as bank oificials 
were also interested in some other business as welt. Substantial 
and successful business men often go into banking subsequent to 
their main success There were twenty-five doctors among the 
fathers and thirty prospective doctors among the hoys. One hun¬ 
dred sixty-three boys intended to study engineering, though only 
twenty-two of the fathers are listed as engineers; the explanation 
seems to be that many who study engineering m college get into 
other connected vocations as their inteiests develop and broaden. 
The reasons why these boys chose certain vocations is instruc¬ 
tive Forty gave no reason. Thirty-three frankly mentioned the 
desire for money, 133 spoke of interest m the vocation, and 143 
mentioned a chance open through their paients or relatives. In 
twenty cases the father desiied the boy to enter a given vocation, 
and this desire was probably present, though unexpressed, in many 
other instances. Fifteen only mentioned reasons which might be 
considered as altruistic If these boys are typical, the private 
schools and the homes of private school pupils do not succeed in 
overcoming the materialistic spirit of the age. 
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tlnleaa theae boys concealed their true thoughts, very few were 
attracted by less worthy callings However, some are found. For 
example, there was the son of a restaurant keeper who said he 
wanted to become a part of the moving-picture industry Because 
there ia lots of money in it and it is a life of eaae/' Then there 
wafl the lawyerson who wanted to become a banker because 
They make lots of money and never exert themselves.^^ A third 
waa the boy who wanted to become a moving-picture actor be¬ 
cause of the attractions of the same.” The two other boys who 
expressed a desire for the stage were both promineTit in dramatics, 
and one said “ I intend to become an actor because it is intereat- 
ing, a great pleasure, and is really an art, not a profession.’^ 
Examples of the more sensible answers given are. I expect 
to go into the horse business; horses interest me, I have a good 
opportunity, and I believe the encouragement of thoroughbreds a 
good thing,” Another said; I wish to become an architect of 
country homes or public buildings, because I enjoy the artistic 
and artistic architecture” The son of an interior decorator 
wrote: I will be an interior decorator and writer, because fathei 

wishes me to be a decorator and I am interested in writing.” A 
well-reasoned analysis was given by the son of a man engaged in 
surveying, appraiaing, and adjusting (mostly marine): I shall 

follow my father’s business because it is an interesting business 
that will not vary as the financial world increases or decreases in 
prosperity. There is always a certain amount of shipping, and, 
while there is shipping, there is a certain amount of damaged 
cargo, If shipping should go down to a great extent, there are 
always certain lines of work to fall back on, such as automobile, 
railroad, or even common merchandise work.” 

iSome boys seemed mindful of their scholastic difficulties My 
father is a doctor, I Jiope to be one.” My father is in the moving- 
picture business* I want to study law or enter the same. Will 
take law if I am able to complete prep school and college, other^ 
wise go m the picture business ” 

An example of the bombastic type of reply which might be ex¬ 
pected fiom schoolboys, but which proved the exception rather 
than the rule in this school was • I want to be a lawyer, since it 
is the only life work in which one may be financially prosperous 
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and at the same time retain one’s intellectual dignity.” The 
spelling of the next example is in harmony with its matorialisra ■ 
^^Artutecure because it la a money proposision.^’ An example of 
the effect of proficiency in sport on one’s outlook is seen in the 
case of the hoy who intended to follow his father’s manufacturing 
business or become a golf professional. Another hoy wanted to 
becoine a lawyer or diplomat, as ho felt that he can do the most 
good to humanity as a lawyer and the most good to my country as 
a diplomat.” This same boy finally ruled out diplomacy, for in a 
later answer he said he wanted to become a lawyer because T 
enjoy arguing and like unusual situations.” 

At the George School 89.4 per cent of the hoys and gnls ex¬ 
pected to finish their course there, and 56 per cent expected to go 
on to college. Fifteen per cent had not decided on anything be¬ 
yond that particular school. Ten per cent planned to enter pro¬ 
fessions requiring normal-school training or training of academic 
and professional character. Seven per cent planned to enter busi¬ 
ness, lialf with further preparation and half direct fiom the school 

At St. Ambrose College High School, of 219 boys, 85 per cent 
expected to finish their secondary course, 43 per cent intended to 
go to college, 35 per cent did not, and 23 per cent were uncertain 
One hundred and seventeen were uncertain as to their future voca¬ 
tion; ninety-four liad definite ideas as follows law, fourteen, 
engineering, twelve; accounting, nine; farming, nine; medicine, 
eight, ministry, eight; salesmanship and business, seven, archi¬ 
tecture, three, and mechanic trades, three. 

The above three schools represent three typical levels of private 
schools; the essentially college preparatory, the semicollege pre¬ 
paratory, and the parochial Counts’s study shows that in the four 
high schools, the future intentions of the boys by percentages were 
as follows: college, 6Y 8 per cent, undecided, 16,2 per cent, work, 
10 5 per cent, clerical service, 4 per cent, commercial service, 
3 3 per cent; industrial service, 3 2 per cent, other schools, 3.2 
per cent; professional service, 1 per cent, all others, 8 per cent 

It is realized, of course, that preferences expiessed in high 
school are not necessarily final No doubt, many will change tlieir 
minds or be unable to carry out their intentions Nevertheless, it 
seems fair to assume from the data presented here that boys in 
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these private schools, especially from tho non-Catholic mstitu- 
tiona, will occupy some of the higher places m the professional, 
busineas, and induBtrial world of the next generation, juat as their 
fathers do in this generation. Whether this may be attributed 
specifically to training in private schools or to the superior advan¬ 
tages which the boys enjoy from the point of view of wealth and 
accial position is beside the point. 

There is little evidence of any constructive work in the private 
schools in vocational guidance, but it would seem a problem worthy 
of attention. It is vital to those not going to college and would, 
perhaps, lead to some fruitful thinking along vocational lines pre¬ 
vious to the present sudden awakening during the senior year of 
college that the following year means earning one’s livelihood. 



THE MEASURE OE A COMMUNITY^ 


EDWIN BARLOW EVANS 
New York University 

I 

There la always grave danger tEnt any rule-of-thumb meas¬ 
urement of a community will become meehanical or slump into a 
case of licking the outside of the platter. An intense inner spirit 
must inform any inquiry. The American people are experts at a 
hundrccl-yard dash, but not quite so eager to maintain a prolonged, 
patient, and toilsome journey towards an ideal. 

Far too often they seek and pin the blue riliboii on quick, flashy 
results. Communities are not refashioned in a day nor a gener¬ 
ation. It 18 a alow, discouraging process. The makers vf these 
score cards have made a start. The problem now is to dig deeper 
into the subsoil of community life, to find out the mystic hungers, 
for most men hunger for some higher good, be it but a wisp of a 
hope, n tliiead of a broken ideal. No one will quarrel that the 
makers of community scores start with the most tangible needs. 
Now let them take up the ones not so obvious, but perhaps more 
necessary. 

Each plan is based on n few simple categories The West Vir¬ 
ginia plan is more concrete, the Bureau^s mote abstract and philo¬ 
sophical The former is best suited to small and rural communi¬ 
ties, the latter to large and urban communities The West Vir¬ 
ginia plan emphasizes community spirit directly, the Bureau plan 
holds It in solution, as it were. Consequently, it seems to the 
writer that the concrete, simple, direct plan will make greater 
appeal for it will, as Bacon says, “ come home to men's business 
and bosoms.” 

* A Comparative Study of a Community Score Card, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D C, and Lifting the Commumig 
by lU Own Bool Straps, circular number 255, Extension Division, The University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia 
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II 

THE ENPRANCHISEIWCENT OF THE SPIRIT 

The programs of both of the score cards stub their toes oix the 
matter of the higher spiritual recreation and rejuvenation that 
come from art and religion. Perhaps they think the drab, crass, 
backwoods eommunities are not ready for such food, or they are 
reserving it for a second bulletin. What they have outlined for 
physical education is excellent, hut they have stopped just when 
they had a good start. It is a threadbare coimtionplace that man 
does not live by bread alone. He stifles and chokes in the lower 
depths and damps. He needs small doses of the light that never 
was on land and sea ’’ “ Macy Camphell, a leader in the rural edu¬ 
cation movement in the United States, once told the writer that the 
farmers of Iowa had fat pocketbooka and lean hearts; that they 
reeded Shakespeare more than market reports. 

The community score card is long on political measurement and 
short on spiritual tests In fact the authors run the matter of 
the fourth section ‘‘ political development ” into the fifth section 
entitled “ social and moral development,’’ whatever that means, 
Probably they do not realize the artistic poverty of the average 
home, where there are no books except a Bible, which speedily 
opens at well-thumbed places where repose texts ready to leap 
forth truculently to furnish Biumnnition for doctrinal and denom¬ 
inational strife, the horse-doctor hook, The Iroquo^e Theatre Dis- 
aatcTj Gene Stratton Porter^a sentimental syrup, and other volumes 
of the mother, home and heaven vintage; of communities wheie 
the local pastors ’’ are still fulminating their anathemas against 
evolution; where the high-school literary societies died twenty 
years ago and basketball, foamed to a white heat by the betting 
pool -1 oom loafers, has taken its place; where there can be no parties 
without stiinta; where the women’s clubs are valiantly fighting for 
culture, but never reach the men and those that need it most—the 
hordes of the youth in the overcrowded high schools. Oftentimes 
to gam admittance to one of the many women’s clubs one must 
bo either a luatron or a well-seasoned spinster 

A httle genuine beauty, the throb of the heait and the assent of 
the head that come from reading a great book, seeing a good play 
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or hearing a fine singer would do much to encourage actual patriot¬ 
ism and morality instead of the flatulent type ao in vogue today. It 
IS encouraging to note that the little theater ig getting big/^ aa 
The New York Times aaya Let ua have more of them and m the 
smaller communities, too. Beauty is almost the beat thing any 
community can create j so let us have more apace for stimulating 
and evaluating it set apart in the next revision of the score card- 

ill 

THE niTTI-E KBD BCKOOLHOUSE 

The Little Red Schoolhouae has lost a lot,of its paint. Although 
it still lingers in the gushing drivel of popular spellbinders The 
West Virginia bulletin has taken hold of the school without gloves, 
at least the yard and buildings There are a lot of high-salaned 
country-school experts in state departments of education and in 
nearly all of the large universities, but still sits the schoollioiise 
by the road, a ragged heggar sunning/' flanked by ash heaps and 
ramshackle and often unspeakably filthy outbuildings, Perhaps 
these experts can make no inroads on the monumental inertia, 
ignorance, or poverty of rural communities. The town schools in 
many parts of the United States are a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever." 


IV 

Both bulletins have a separate division for citizenship or patriot¬ 
ism. Both stress the most neglected element in the national life^— 
the obligation to vote, To the writer, democracy will always invite 
the scorn and vitriolic cynicism of hostile critics as long as a large 
percentage of intelligent citizens do not show enough interest in 
good government to register their wills and moral integidty at the 
polls. The makers of the score cards do not give percentage value 
to courses in government where both the youth of the laud and 
adults seriously study and thrash out in creative discussion the 
nature and function of government in a democracy. Patriotism 
and citizenship are more than saluting the flag and reciting sec¬ 
tions of the Constitution by rote without knowing what they mean, 
\ b 
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With all the good that such so-called service clubs as Notary 
and Kiwania have accomphslied, they have signally failed to 
atJOaa the study of government. Even the liberal-arts colleges still 
offer more eouraea in Greek than m governmoat. It serves to add 
another pregnant illustration to the truth that the mass of human¬ 
ity is interested in things in inverse ratio to their distance. The 
remote and ancient are extremely fascinating to the makois of 
courses of study for college.?. So let ua judge a community by its 
earnest desire to know and practice the principles of good gov- 
einment. 

V 

INTERNATIONALISM 

After going through both score plans with high-powei' lenses, 
the writer was unable to find any reference to the new internation- 
aham that is vexing the conscience of the foremost hiunamtarians 
Juat before Edith Oavell was shot down in the national gendarm¬ 
erie in Brussels she la reported to have said, “ There is something 
higher than patriotism ’’ 

The Chicago Tribune still pinning its faith on the hoary dema¬ 
goguery of the cult of national snobbishness daily punts on its edi¬ 
torial page the famous aphorism of Decatur, “ My countiy right 
or wrong.” It is not too soon to begin to test the tens of thousands 
of communities in the United States on their world views and 
w’Orld attitudes. Wars and rumors of wars will continue to plague 
humanity until it U graduated from the elementary school of nar¬ 
row patriotism. International good vyill is sadly neglected in the 
world and it is a pity that the originators of these excellent scores 
lost a rare opportunity to be the first in this promising, unplowed 
field of creative Internationalism. 



INQUIRY 

Teachers are generally slow to concern themselves about prob¬ 
lems of health education. Occasionally a principal will state that 
he la not interested in education in health. Is the sociologist 
merely promoting a hobby or is there a vital need for health 
training m the schools? 

For many reasons it is to be expected that fcilucators will min¬ 
imize the importance of education in health. They are thinking 
m terms of their personal training and their earlier individual 
expellence rather than in terms of demands upon education due 
to changed living conditions. Health education has rarely been 
considered an essential in teacher training Superintendents and 
principals having the modern viewpoint often find it difficult and 
even unwise to attempt achievement m a new field beyond tho 
point where the teachers are able and prepared to tollow them. 

In the late nineteenth century physiology, anatomy, and hygiene 
came to be quite generally required aa school subjects. Textbooks 
in these subjects were usually written by physicians, or mchided 
subject matter suitable for physicians. They contained little if 
anything that could keep either the child or adult in practices of 
healthy living. 

The twentieth century has presented the outgrowths of several 
new developments. Modern functional psychology requires that 
subject matter he efieetive in developing controls of behavior; that 
18 , that the subject matter be such as the pupil can use to hia advan¬ 
tage. Along with the effective functioning of knowledge theie 
has been developing a science of healthy living and practices 
essential to individual health. The World War taught us that 
fifty-one per cent of the young men of military age were phys¬ 
ically unfit for first-line duty; but we were in the midst of a great 
testing movement which tended to obscure the fact that much of 
our school procedure was still based on the antiquated theory of 
mental discipline Educators were content to proceed “ psycholog¬ 
ically,*’ regardless of any actual improvement in individual 
behavior resulting from school instruction. 
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Moat oi the teachers now in training and all teachSrs actually 
employed must have had training in service before they realize 
that health is essentially a school fniiction; that health depends 
upon the observance of such specific and welhhnown practices as 
are related to nutrition, exercise, sleep, rest, recreation, and clean¬ 
liness* These m turn depend on specific habits, adequate know¬ 
ledge and appropriate attitudes of healthy living.^ The develop¬ 
ment of habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will control individ¬ 
ual behavior can never be expected until each and every teacher 
understands the true function of the school, and that the informal 
educational agencies, snob as the press, the platform, and daily 
association are too slow, incomplete, and often too mialeadiiig to 
insure adequate health practices. Knowledge alone, even if 
accurate, never has guaranteed and never will guarantee right 
living, ‘ 

Through the availability of so-called intelligence measures 
educators have been led to believe that they have been sectioning 
pupils according to native endowment. Just how far we have 
been measuring native intelligence is unknown. Pupil responses 
to test situations have very largely reflected family and individual 
habits of Uvmg. When we measure pupils by intelligence tests 
we are largely measuring pupil ability to respond to these tests, 
resulting from health habits and practices. When we sort pupils 
according to intelligence quotient we are probably sorting 
them as much on the basis of physical fitness ns on that of intelli¬ 
gence. 

There is no more potent hindrance to progress in school than 
ill health and its essential oauae—^bad individual health practices; 
and school authorities will inevitably realize the economic waste 
from this cause The place to begin the elimination of much of 
the slow progress and retardation is in the classroom. Teacher 
training must molude subject matter and the necessary procedure 
essential to health under modern living conditions. The writer 
recently meaBured the health habits of a third-grade group of 

^ E Geoige Payne, and L 0 Sohroeder, Health and Safety in the New C«r- 
ftcuiTim, (A^mcncan Viewpoint Society, 1926), chap 1. 
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forty-two pupils, using the Payne health scale.® Thia particular 
group had been selected as the poorest in school achievement among 
eighty-six pupils of the same grade. The group had had no real 
aehool instruction in health. The examiner and teacher working 
together found but two pupils in health habits; thirty- 

eight and two “poor.” Among the traits moat carefully 

studied were (1) food—variety and quantity, (2) cleanliness; 
(3) sleep; and (4) indications of health. 

(1) Of the foi-ty-two children, two had come to school with¬ 
out breakfast; thirty-seven had coffee for breakfast; 
twenty-eight reported nothing for breakfast except coffee 
and cake, or rolls or bread and butter Only six had 
cooked cereal. 

(2) Ten pupils bad brushed their teeth that morning 
Seventeen had a toothbrush in common with other mem¬ 
bers of the family. Fifteen reported not having a tooth¬ 
brush Two were apparently already “ sewed up ” for 
the winter as they were not anticipating another tub 
bath before spring, 

(3) Fourteen children each slept in a bed with two or more 
other members of the family. Only three actually slept 
alone. Several reported no windows in their bedrooms 

(4) Two children had teoth either perfect or in good repair. 
Six had already lost one or more first molars. Nine had 
one or more first molars decayed beyond repair. 

Teachers ordinarily do not know the health habits of the chil¬ 
dren they teach and do not realize the extent to which health con¬ 
ditions school work. This knowledge is absolutely essential for 
intelligent school procedure; and without it a recognition of indi¬ 
vidual differences in health practices is impossible. 

Many of the undesirable habits affecting health are due to ignor¬ 
ance, especially in the home. Foreign parents may have been 
able to survive very well under ruial or serairural European envi¬ 
ronment. On coming to this country they bring with them their 
family and individual living habits, many of which are very 
inadequate for an urban environment in the United States. Our 
Americanization schools teach foreigners to read and writo Eng- 

* E. George Payne, Educaticn in Health (Lyons and Carnahan, 1021, ohap. 12) 

1 5 ★ 
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lisb, but it is even more essential to teach them how to live in 
America. Children of native parents reed similar adjustment. 
The sociologist faces a real educational problem in teaching how 
to live efficiently and how to avoid accidents. People are not 
educated by being taught merely conventional subject matter, 
They should first of all be adapted to their environment. Through 
education they should become harmonious with their environment, 
not clash with it, they should be more able to maintain a liveli¬ 
hood ; and as far as possible improve their environment. All this 
means that education is responsible for the improvement of indi¬ 
vidual and social behavior. This is the primary function of the 
school, and a school system should be measured first of all as to 
its achievement m these fundamentals. The schools have been 
quite willing to attribute retardation and slow progress of many 
children to heredity rather than assume responsibility for bringing 
about the necessary social changes. Without adequate health, 
children unquestionably fail to measure up to their possibilities. 



EESEARCH PEOJECTS AISD liFETHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOOY 

Editout^l Noib It u hoped eventually to make this depat Lmeni a eleannff 
house of tnforniahon mlh regard to research projects in progress tn the fmld of 
educational sociology and in related fields when such ptojeels have a beanng upon 
I he preibkms of educational sociology. Those engaged upon such projects or m touch 
with inuesligalions being earned on by others vi the field are urged to leporl then 
briefly to this department 

It ts highly desirable also that methods of research suggested foi expcnmenlation, 
or found in practice to be valuable, be made available through this deparlmenl to ail 
those who may profit by such info> malion This may be done by the presentation here 
of such methods or by reference here to literature where they are described 

In Ike interest of cooperation in reseat ch, it is also suggested that readers who are in 
a position to give assistance through suggestions or in other ways to those engaged m 
making studies write to (hem directly or though this department 


The Social Backoeounds op the Unstable Child 

Changing conceptions in educational sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry with reference to the behavior problems of children 
have given rise to many observations and mnch speculation con¬ 
cerning the causes of these social maladjustments, and many theo¬ 
ries have appeared in both popular and profeaaional literature 
concerning them 

A sufficiently large body of valid data has been made available 
through permission to use the cases studied by the Demonstration 
Child Guidance Clinics of the National Committee of Mental 
Hygiene to make a reliable study of the social factors in the 
behavior problems of children and a study being made of that 
group known as the “unstable child.” The unstable child is 
here tentatively defined as the child who “can’t get along” in 
the home, the school, or with his playmates, who is eriatio, neiv- 
oua, and given to impetuous lesponses, and who show^ a lack of 
emotional balance and control 

The ease studies furnish data concerning the physical, psycho¬ 
logical, psychiatric, and sociological status of each child studied, 
and a staff confeienco of the examining specialists unifies their 
respective findings in plans for treatment Analyses are being 
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made of a aufficieivt amnber of cases to assure the reliability of tho 
results. AVhile the study concerns itself primardy with the social 
problems involved and the mental hygiene of the home and other 
matitutiong which help to determine child behavior, it carries with 
it a compilation of physical, psychological, and psychiatric data 
which may contribute to an understanding of the social problems 
involved in the cases. 

H. L. Pritchett 

A Proposed Study of Nongano Boys ik a Gang Area 

An interesting study of the social baekgroundB of nongang boys 
in a gang area will be undertaken by Mr. Cecil Ryan, Council of 
Social Agencies, Kansas City, Mtaaouri, Mr. Ryan proposes to 
find out what boys having social approval and living in a Kansas 
City gang area do which keeps them from becoming membera 
of gangs and developing antisocial behavior. He plans to get the 
names and addresses of some one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty boys from social settlements and teachers teaching in gang 
areas. He expects to interview each of these boys personally and 
with all possible ingenuity to get the boys^ own stories, including 
accounts of their spare-tune activities. He will use a question¬ 
naire, which will not he in evidence during the personal interviews. 
This procedure will be supplemented by interviews with adults, 
when practicable, to got from other angles statements of the boya^ 
activities and interests. It is planned finally to make tabulations 
and interpretations depending upon the kind of answers secured 
Mr. Ryan will welcoine suggestions and questions on this study 
from those interested. 

A Study of Certain Factors in Their Relation to Success 
AND Failure of HtGii-SciiooL Pupils 

I. The remarkable development of scientific methods m their sig¬ 
nificance to educational problems has taken place within a 
short apace of tune. These methods have made it possible 
to determine with some degree of certainty whether a given 
individual will succeed in some particular capacity. 

Testa have also been deviaed which attempt to menaure 
other factors than intelligence. It is now generally agreed 
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that factors other than intelligence are also important ele- 
ments in determining a pnpirs success in school. 

This study which must of necessity have definite limits, is 
an attempt to determine the relationship of certain of these 
factors to the success and failure of high'School pupils. 

II. r?ie Factors Included 

1. Choice of life career 

2. Expectancy of stay in school 

3. Amount of tune spent in study 

4. Definite time and place for study 

5 Amount of time devoted to other work and activities out¬ 

side of school 

6 Participation in school activities 

7. Occupational level of parents 

8, Nationality and language 
9 Companions 

10. Number of subjects now taken, repeating and failed 

11. Intelligence 

III. Materials to Be Used in the Study 

1. Scores from general intelligence teat 
2 Teachers* marks as criteria 
3. Chronological age 

4 A record of separate items included m II 
6 The records and statements of approximately one thous¬ 
and pupils m SIX different high schools. 

IV. Method of Procedure 

The groups studied include the pupils in the upper and 
lower quartile in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of 
the high school. It is obvious that in such nn investigation 
it is impossible entirely to eliminate the element of subjectiv¬ 
ity III order to reduce this to a minimum, a cooperating 
teacher in each school will explain the nature of the study to* 
those who are to be interviewed. 

SUMMAUY 

1. This study does not presuppose that either teachers'" 
marks or intelligence scores are the only elements which have 
a direct relationship to the success and failure of high-school 
pupils. 

2. The results of the study may indicate that some of these 
factors have a direct relationship while others have an inverse 
relationship to the total school situation within these gi'oups. 
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3. The investigator of this problem la awaie that the fac¬ 
tors included in the study are not constant, but the results 
may indicate that these factors may be used as the basis of 
prediction and gnidance to a greater degree than the school is 
noTV employing them 

Paul S. Miller 


EEADEES’ DISCUSSTOM 

Editqriai. Note . Thvi deparlttienl is designed to he an open forum, wherein full 
expression will be encouraged upon all questions in the field of Tub Journal. 

I S ProfessoT Ellwood^ jijstifled in stating that the majority of 
edncationxsts and sociologists ha^e overlooked the fact that edu¬ 
cational sociology not only starts with, but deals with, the most 
vital and central aspects of general sociology? To the contiary, 
edneators commonly recognize the fiindainental identity of the 
human social process and the educative process/* They agi^ee 
with Profesao-r Ellwood that educational sociology should ^^show 
the origin, development, and functions of the educative process in 
human society/* but they are not willing to stop at that point and 
1 egai d this as the only, or the primary, task of such a science. 

The ultiiuatc aim of educational sociology must be the intelli' 
gent direction or control of the educative process Of the various 
agents consciously serving this purpose, the school is unique in its 
oppoitiinities for modifying and shaping social behavior, but, for 
the greater realization of that end, educators could not hope for the 
reaction upon educational institutions which Professor 
Ellwood assures us would follow the development of a social 
philosophy of education such as he describes 

Professor Ellwood*a theories regarding the functions of the 
school and Ins prophecy as to the changes that a social philosophy 
of education would produce in the school would have move eou' 
struetive value if accompanied by a suggestion as to just how such 
a philosophy shall he put to work and tested. The technique of 
applying a philosophy and the test of its validity by the measure- 
meiit of rcaulta are as important as the philosophy itself and 
demand exhaustive research and experiment. 

L. E, Annis 

' “What le Educational Sociology?*' The Journal of Bducaitofnal Sociology^ 
li 25. 
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pKOPESsoit Philip W. L. Cox suggests a program far the sev¬ 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades in which “ teachers and pupils 
cooperate eagerly, during more or less of the time, in a program 
of student activities that have subject matter as only an incidental 
objective/’^ This program is for all junior-high-school pupils, 
one would judge, regardless of ability, capacity or interest. The 
article does not indicate any exception. This is, to be suie, the 
exploratory period in the life of the child and he should he given 
an opportunity to make the most of it But would it apply equally 
well for all schools regardless of the character of the member¬ 
ship? Would it serve the purposes of the school where from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent of the pupils are going to (‘ollege as well 
as the school where ninety percent are not going to college? With 
present standards, the senior high school has a very exacting task 
in completing the preparation of the pupil for college. To finish 
the task in three years the pupil must enter the senior high school 
with the ninth grade completed If the pupil can get first year 
algebra, first year Latin, and ancient history, etc, as incidental 
objectives/’ well and good. Later success, however, makes it 
imperative that this be done. Perhaps Professor Cox^s program 
would he elastic enough to provide foi the needs of the college 
prepaiatory group but he does not say so Perhaps he would 
have the exploratory period for this group end with the eighth 
giade Surely it would be a mistake for any pupil preparing 
for college to enter the senior high school without having foimed 
some regulai habits of study. 

The various activities which pupils of this age enjoy and winch 
afford ample expression of inteiests may be so integrated with 
formal school work that the whole life of the child may develop 
happily and puiposefully For schools in which a large pei cent 
of the pupils enter the tiades and for the so-called pioblcm pupil, 
Professor Cox^s theory baa much to lecornTncnd it 

~R F Pony 

It is evident that it is not sufficient simply to be moving , we 
must be moving toward some goal or objective With tins in mnul 
the following questions for discussion are suggested 

‘ '‘Behavior Adjustments and the Junior High School Cun jcjulum/^ The 
Jourtial of Educahonal Soctologi/, I, 37. 
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le Professor George S. Counts’s’ statement of the fundamental 
purpose of education adequate! He sdys, ‘’The fundamental 
purpose of education is to induct the child into the life of the 
group, to train him in the use of its institutions, to teach him to 
cherish and guard its possessions, and to instill in him the desire 
to promote its welfare.” 

Granting the validity of Dr Counts’s conclusion that the schooi 
is a highly specialized educational agency, and not the only import¬ 
ant educational institution, how may we determine the fields of 
educational activity in which the responsibility should rest wholly 
upon the school, the fields in which it should function as a cooper¬ 
ating agency, and what educational activities lie wholly without 
its province? 

A third pioblem relating to control is important. Do laymen 
or professional persons really determine the policy of our schools? 
Should we concentrate on the the masses of the people, or the 
relatively few professionals m our efforts to raise our educatioiiQl 
standards? I have often felt, for example, that if the speaker 
addressing a gathering of teachers on educational problems had 
been speaking to parents and taxpayers instead, it would have 
been much more productive of results. 

Vincent E, King 


' “The Subject Matter ot the Cumeulum and Sociology,’' The Journal of 
Sdvcalioiuil t^ocioloffi/, 1, U, 
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Supervision and Teaching of Beading j by Julia M. Harris, H L. 
Donovan, and Thomas Alexander Richmond, Va.: John¬ 
son Publishing Co., 1927, 477 pages. 

This book brings together a large number of quotations from reports of scien¬ 
tific invGstigationa of reading and from authorities on the subject. It is a good 
reference book Por "‘teacher-training classes'’ fewer quotations and more 
definite illustrations of the principles involved would flcein more desirable, 

Part one states clearly the undeTlvmg principles ol supeivimon, LitUe at¬ 
tention, however, is given to the specific problems of supervising rending, except 
in the chapters on "A Supervisory Campaign” and ”Thc Demonstration Lesson”, 
their value is undoubtedly overeatimated 
The problems considered in part two, ‘"Teaching Reading,” are the outgrowth 
of questions asked by teachers, The chapters on “Physical DifHcultieg,” “Phon¬ 
ics,” and “Tests and Meaeurements” are particularly good, others on “Word 
Difficulties” and “Motivation” are disappointing Reading in the mtermecliate 
grades is discussed more satisfactorily than primary reading. Both are too 
general 

Each chapter has a good bibliography Thcie is also an excellent bibliography 
of school readev8 and a suggesUve hst of eupplemontary reading matenaU 

Edith C 

Outlines for Participation a>id Observation^ by George A. Rbtait 
and Blanche R. Ross, State Teachers College, Mansfieldj 
Pennsylvania. 

In our normal schools and teachers colleges, increasing emphasis is being placed 
upon systematio observation by prospective teachers of expert leaching and 
classroom management as a means of arriving at objective standards and of 
learning how specifically to apply them The best of the demonstration depart¬ 
mental of these teacheT-trammg coUegea arc atnffed by maBter-eraftamcn teachers 
who have achieved the highest rank in the practice of their art They are some¬ 
times called “artist teachers ” One of the most difficult things the instructor in 
the course known as “Introduction to Teaching” has to do la to work out some 
systematic plan for giving practical neaiat&ncc to the freshman who ig a novice 
in the study of the “science and art of teaching,” while he is attempting to lay 
hold on the essential principles of motivating effort, adapting subject matter, 
securing group cooperation and individual response, ct cetera To this end a 
number of manuals for systemntic observation by normal-school students have 
been prepared in recent years Many of the best of these have been published 
lor distinctly local use m a given demonstration school or department Their 
authorship repreaents in each case the cooperative effort of the director of the 
observation and training departments and his staff (including those who teach 
the several courses in special method) to set up the problems of teaching and 
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management as they occur in the classrooma of those departments and to offer 
practical suggestions to novices for observing the way in which expert teacbera 
work out solutions to these problems They attempt to bring into the focus of the 
attention of the teachers-to-be the really significant points winch may be ob¬ 
served in the character of the pupila and their response, in the teacher and her 
performance, and m the effect which the teacher (and tlic educational environ¬ 
ment created by her) have upon the learner These and many other significant 
observations are brought into the prospective teacher's ^'focus of attention" by 
means of stimulating and pointed questions, grouped nder headings corre¬ 
sponding to the maltcis stressed in a given observation period with a given class, 
or to those which characterize the school aa a whole, to be seen at any time and 
alike in all clasaea Decause the best of these manuals have been piepared to 
meet a distinctly local and institutional purpose and because they aie under¬ 
going fundamental revision m each succeeding term, they generally appear in 
mimeoErnphed rather than printed fointi They differ as widely in scope, content, 
and oiganization os do the institutions in which they have been prepared The 
Oulhnes here reviewed contain an interesting collection of observation sheets in 
mimeographed form, each consisting of an analytical presentation of a number 
of complex classroom situations to be observed The introduction to the col¬ 
lection indicates clearly and explicitly the purpose of the manual and the method 
of its use The manual throughout is singularly free alike from ^'pedagucse" and 
from the "graduate-school vocabulary ” it should aeive its purpose admit ably 
m the institution for which it has been prepared, 

Ambrose L< SunaiB 

The Problem of Indusirial Education, by Authur B. Mavs. Ne^v 
York: The Century Company, 1927. 

Professor Mays divides his book into four parts The first ig entitled "The 
Background of the Pioblem,” and deals with the high spots m the history of the 
development of industrial education id a readable and concise manner 
The second part is entitled ^^Modern Phases of the Problem ” In this section, 
the outstanding agencies which tram for occupational efficiency in industry arc 
discussed from the standpoint of their evolution and their present status 
The thud part la entitled "The Training of Female Industrial Workers " This 
section 18, without doubt, the most valuable of the whole book maamuch as it 
deals in a concrete fashion with a phase of industrial education which has been 
rather neglected in the past, Professor Mays quotes figures from a variety of 
Bourcca and diaws conclusions from them which would tend to present a very 
gloomy outlook as far jus the status of women in induatiy is concerned, 

A quotation from his seventeenth chapter entitled "Kinds of Work Women Pei- 
form" might be m older at this point 

The data presented in this chapter have been selected from a wealth of 
material, The unanimity of testimony m all the reports exnmitied is 
striking and 8ccm«5 fully to justify the following conclusions 
1, Female wage earncis receive very much Lower pay than men 
2 They engage almost wholly in the lower grades of work 
3, They do not remain permanently at such work, but soon disappear 
from the fnetoncs, only to be replaced by other and younger 
females. 
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4. There are very shght possibilities of promotion to higher occupational 
levels 

These factors all serve greatly to complicfite the problem of the 
industrial education of women, but the hasty assumption, sometimes 
made, that women need no such education is not justified by the facts 
presented 

The twentieth chapter denis with the types of training and education already 
in existence and the twenty-first chapter deals with the types of education and 
braining needed. These two chapters are very suggestive and lUummatmg in the 
light of the factors brought out in the foregoing summary Very properly the 
author points out the obvious fact that no complete solution to the problem of 
training women for induatiy haa, as yet, been reached He makes clear also that 
no final and complete solution has been reached of the problems of industrial 
education of any form 

The fointh part of the book deals with “Administration, Policies, Problems, 
and Practices ** Mays stresses the need for a caiefully conceived program based 
upon a knowledge of facts gathered by those agencies which ate qualified to secure 
the data needed, and brings out fuither the necessity for a greater degree of co¬ 
operation between industry, labor, and the public schools in the effoi b to solve the 
problems of industrial education. 

This book 13 a very readable one, la soundly conceived, and embodies a wealth 
of innteiial It is n distinct contribution to the literature in the field. In fact, 
the author discusses such a multitude of problems that one wonders why he did 
not iiao the plural form in the title rather than the singular The literature of the 
field would be benefited by more books of this caliber 

Ralph E Pickett’ 

Elomentaiy Science Readers, by E G-eorqe Payne, Henry E 
Barrows, and Lours J Schmerber. Benjamin II. Sanborn 
&; Co, 1927 Eirat book, pp vL + lS4; second book, pp 
VI + 229. 

The aim of the authors appears to bo to piesent in an attractive manner a body 
of readable and mtciesting mateiial which will stimulate children of the i>iimary 
and middle grades in the direction of wanting to make closei observations in the 
woild of natuie about them and to classify more accuiately such experiences, 
so as to use them more offcctivoly in their reading and in further obboivationa 
Those who can lead only a poition ol these books slioultl select from the fnst 
book “The Plight of Birds/' and from the second book “The Snake Faitnly/' 
because in the judgment of the icviewer the'^e chapters exemplify the aim of the 
authors in a very 8i\tisfaetoi\ manner Just so far ns books of this type give 
cbildien icliable infoiinaLion which will stimulate them to learn moic about the 
worth-while things in nature to the end of doing things which will add to the 
woith-whilcncFS of life, they .iic valuable in a nature-study way 

Future editions should eoiiect such factual criors as arc now evident in certain 
plncea and should eliminate nature foima, such as the Venus flytiap and the 
poison hemlock tree, which most children will never meet except m books 

J A DausiiEii 
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Supenmd Study Plan of Teaching, by Fbancis Sheeve. Eich- 
mond, Vfl.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1927, 533 pages. 

Sapetviaed etuidy aa a plan of teaching haa to a great extent failed to produce 
the results that educators were justified in expecting from a method so thoroughly 
in keeping with current conceptions of child learning In many instances the 
ndoplioTi of fflipervised study haa led to resultB not mmutnbly aupenor to those 
brought about by conventional teaching; in some instances the outcome has 
been n loss of eificency 

Dr. ShrevB admits the failure, but holds to the conviction that in principle 
supervised study is a aoiiiid procedure Its failures in practice he attributes to the 
lack of clear understanding of its meaning and to the inadequate administration 
that results from this misconception. 

He points out that in many cases supervised study has come to be thought of os 
synonymous with some routine piocedure such as the divided period, and that 
our conception of it "must be revised mid extended id order to rescue the move* 
ment from the dutches of formalism and superficiality ” He defines supervised 
study 08 effective direction of all the pupil's learninR activities, and offers the 
following analysis of the method of carrying on such direction 

(1) Establishment of a definite plan for directing the learning of a subject 

(2) Petertnination of the needs of pupils by observing thoir methods 
of study 

(3) Instruction of pupils m the moat effective methods of study, and 

supervision of their study until right habits are firmly established 

He then makes extensive application of this procedure to the major types of 
classroom activities, and closes with rdsumds of several studies of the measured 
results of siipciviscd study earned on according to his conception of its true 
meaning. The book is a timely and stimulating study of a highly significant 
educational problem. 

New York University 


A D. Whitman 
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Robert D. Cole la professor of secondary education at the Univer¬ 
sity of North Dakota. Professor Cole received his A B. and 
A.M. degrees from Bowdom College and his doctorate at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Eor a number of years he was in 
secondary school work in the William Penn Charter School and 
the Huntington. School, both of which are at Boston, and the 
Iiawrenceville School of Lawreneeville, New Jersey. He has 
been one of the leaders among private secondary-school workers 
in tho United States, 

Edwin Barlow Evans is a lecturer in education in New York 
University. He is a graduate of the College of Wooster (Ohio), 
He has held professorships m Drake University and Thiel Col¬ 
lege, besides being the dean and director of the Summer Session 
at Thiel College. He has done graduate work at Ohio State 
University and is now completing his doctorate in English at 
New York University, 

Arthur Cecil Perry is a district superintendent of the New York 
City schools. His bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees 
were all secured at New York University. Dr. Perry has writ¬ 
ten widely in the field of school management and administra¬ 
tion, besides being a joint author of a senes of books on history, 
grammar and geography for the elementary school He has 
also been a lecturer on school administration in New York 
University since 1912. 

R. Ray Scott is professor of education in West Virginia Wesleyan 
University at Buckhannon, West Yirgmia. Professor Scott is 
a native of Ohio He received hia bachelor’s degree at Iliram 
College, and his master’s at Columbia and has continued his 
graduate work at Chicago, Wisconsin, and Ohio State Univer¬ 
sities. He has taught in Tarkio College in Missouri, the Nor¬ 
mal School at California, Pennsylvania, and he has been in his 
present position since 1920. Professor Scott is a member of 
several educational associations, both state and national, and 
he 13 a frequent contributor to educational publications 

Eor sketches of the other contributors to this issue, the reader 

is referred to foimier numbers of The Journal. 
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NEWS FROM THE EIELD 


Profesaor E. Eay Scott of West Virginia Wesleyan ITniveraity, 
a contributor to the present issue of this journal, is a member 
of tbe West Virginia State Educational Survey Commission 
whioli is making a survey of TJpshux County in that state. 

Lester K. Ade, who for tbe past two years has been a graduate 
student in the School of Edncation of New York University, is 
now the dean of instruction in the State Normal at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dean. John W, "Withers of the School of Education of New York 
University attended a recent meeting at Washington, D C., of the 
commission of the Department of Superintendence on curriculum 
reorganization. 

Professor Paul Chandler of Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio, at the beginning of the present year became dean of instruc¬ 
tion in the State Normal School at Millerahurg, Pennsylvania. 
Professor Chandler was teaching educational sociology at Kent. 

Professor Eied. 0. Ayer of the department of education of the 
University of Washington baa accepted a position as professor of 
educational administration in the University of Texas. 

The Journal of Applied Sociology and the Bnlletin of Social 
Research have been combined and now appears under the name of 
The Journal of Sociology and Social Research This journal 
maintains the same editorial staff, of which Professor E A. 
Bogaidus of the University of Southern California is the editor-in- 
chief, with the publication atill at the University of Southern 
California. 

Dr G. R. Davies of the department of sociology of the Univei- 
sity of North Dakota is spending his half year of leave of absence 
teaching in the University of Iowa. 

Professor Ross E. Finney of the University of Minnesota, who 
is the chairman of the section on educational sociology of the 
American Sociological Society, has accepted an appointment on the 
“ University Afloat” next year to teach coursea in sociology 
Piofeasor John A. Kinneman of the department of social science 
of the State Normal School of West Chester, Pennsylvania, is now 
teaching in tbe State Normal University, at Normal, Illinois 



The manuscript oi the coianiittee on bibliographies on eduea* 
tional Bociology^ compiled for the Ifational Society for the Study 
of Educational Sociology, is practically all in. The committee 
haa been working on it for a year and a half. However, much 
work remains to be done to fill in gaps, verify doubtful points, 
and get the manuscript in shape for the printo"' The printing is 
in the hands of the general committee of which D H. Kulp, II, is 
chairman. The following are the members of tho committee: 

A, 0. Bowden, State Teachers College, Silver City, H. M. 

Carroll D. Ohamplin, Pennsylvania State College, State Col¬ 
lege, Pa. 

F, R Clow, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Alvm Good, State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 

Edgar D, Randolph, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

H. M. Woodward, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
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The following articles will be published in early issues of The 
Journal op Eduoational Sociology: 

The Practical Revision of an Rlementary^School Cuiriculum — 
John Loftus 

Persomlity and Social Adjustment —Harvey W Zorbaugh 
Social Backgrounds and the School Ghtld —Frederic M 
Thrasher 

Studies in Educational Sociology —^David Snedden 
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The Journal of Educational Sociology, School of Education, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York 
City,” and not to individual editors 

II. PROOFS. Galley proof sheets are sent to authors for read¬ 

ing and correction. In order to avoid delay in publication, 
the corrected proof should be returned at once. Because of 
the heavy expense involved in making changes after the 
article has been set up, the editing committee asks that only 
the necessary typographical corrections be made. Manu¬ 
scripts, when submitted, should be in condition to go to the 
printer. 

III. REPRINTS. The Joubnal op Educational Socioloot 
la not able to furnish free reprints. An arrangement, how¬ 
ever, has been made with the printer, the Brandow Printing 
Company, Albany, New York, to provide reprints to authors, 
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EDITORIAL 

The progress of any science depends upon the amount and 
character of research that can be earned on in its field. Discus¬ 
sions, argxiiuents, and essays seive a valuable function in the 
advancement of a science as they tend to clear the ground, formu¬ 
late the principles, and produce a common understanding and a 
basis upon which research studies may proceed But in the last 
analysis the fundamental thing m the advancement of a science 
19 the reseaich earned on. 

The truth of the statement made above is well illustrated by 
the sister science of educational psychology. Psychology of a 
sort had for centuries been applied to educational procedure 
Plato in his Republic e.vi’lained the mind and onthned an edu¬ 
cational piocedino in terms of Ins psychological notions Since 
Plato’s time it has been the habit of many thinkers to justify edu¬ 
cational piactices m terms of then psychology. 

However, it was not until the late nineteeuth century that 
psychologists began to conceive their subject as a science, and 
began to apply scientific technique to its development Since this 
change in point of view and method of attack, rapid progiess has 
been made m outhnnig methods of learning and of teaching iii 
terms of psychological principles, based upon ps\cliological 
research and cxpeiiment. We witness, therefore, at the present 
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time a definite body of psychological principles applied to educa¬ 
tion We have as a result a science of educational psychology. 

The science of educational psychology alone, however, is not 
adequate to the needs of education lu a democratic society. It is 
concerned primarily with the technique of learning and of teach¬ 
ing, and with the measurement of the results of learning and 
teaching in the narrower sense. Psychology can never provide 
the principles of selection of what should be emphasized, it con 
never determine fully the method of teaching to be used, and it 
can never survey the results of education lu its complete sense. 
Psychology is not concerned with education as an instnxment of 
social adjustment Sociology, however, is concerned with this 
problem, and its contribution must bo made, if at all, by develop¬ 
ing principles of educational procedure, principles that will ]ub- 
tify subject matter, method, and measureinent, that will ensure 
social adaptation, and that will promote social progress. 

Furthermore, educational sociology has its justification in its 
capacity for attaining this end But its effectiveness will depend 
upon the extent to which sociologists are interested in the devel¬ 
opment of a acientific basis of educational procedure, as the psy¬ 
chologists have done. The possihihties for the development of a 
science are unlimited, but the work has very largely yet to be 
done. We are in the earliest stages of a science of sociology 
applied to education. The task of developing the science of edu¬ 
cational sociology will demand the best intelligence the world 
afforda j it is a task that should appeal to the students in the field 
of education and of sociology. 

Several of the contributors to The Journax oe Educational 
SociOLOQT have seriously undertaken this task in a variety of 
ways, presenting real contributions to the science Professor 
Thraaher^a article in this number presents a definite technique 
for the stvidy of one aspect of social backgrounds, the gang Mr 
Loftus has outlined a technique for the organization of a scliool 
for the realization and measurement of behavior changes of a 
social character effected through the school Other contnhutors 
have seriously attacked this problem. It ia from such hegimiings 
as these that an adequate science will ultimately be developed 
We do not mean, however, to imply that other significant con- 
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tnbutions have not been made heie and elsewhexe. We are merely 
emphasizing the necessity of extending this type of research, m 
order that we may advance our science It is necessary to engage 
in elaborate research in social backgrounds m order to outline the 
subject matter and objectives of education, to examine the nature 
of conflict, cooperation, and leadership in the informal social 
relationships m the community in order to establish the methods 
and technique of instruction that will ensure appropriate social 
outcomes; to discover the nature of the social organization in 
order that the school and classroom organization may contribute 
its efforts toward social adaptation, and to develop a technique 
of survey and measurement that will discover for the educator 
the social outcomes of educational endeavor. 

Kesearch in educational sociology, then, along the lines here sug¬ 
gested will, wo believe, not only be fruitful in a complete readjust¬ 
ment of our educational procedure, but it will ultimately produce 
a body of data that will ensure more intelligent educational prao- 
tice, and that will bring the schools into the service of the com¬ 
munity and make them contribute to social advancement. 

The editor of The Journal has just received a letter from 
Professor Ellwood of the University of Missouri who is enjoying 
his sabbatical year in Europe. He lectured recently in the Uni¬ 
versity of Montpellier in Prance on the “Recent Development of 
Sociology in the United States” As a result of the lecture a 
movement was started among the professors to organize a sociolog¬ 
ical society and ultimately to establish a chair of sociology in. the 
University. Professor Ellwood says * “I am much pleased with 
the first two issues of The Journal oj Educational Socioloqt 
which have just reached mo. Your Journal starts on an extra¬ 
ordinarily high level. It is impartial, all sides are presented, 
and yet it is thoroughly scientific It will fill a want both in 
education and in sociology ” 



HOW TO STUDY THE BOYS’ DANG IN THE OPEN 

FREDERIC M THRASHER 
New York University 

TP HE boyu’ gang is ouo of the most vital social backgrounds of 
certain types school boya, particularly m the congested areas of 
our cities It Jeleiinines the boy’s conception of the role he plays 
in his own woi itl depending, of course, upon tbo character of the 
gang and to 'iome extent upon the nature of liia other group 
affiliations. In so doing it conditions hvs school behavior when 
members of the gang are present or when such behavior touches 
gang activities. The gang exerts an important influence, also, 
upon his various attitudes with reference to current values in bia 
oivn social world, upon his personal habits, upon his moral stand¬ 
ards, and upon his ambitions and philosophies of life This is 
the informal education that is oo far-reaching lu determining the 
ultimate development of his character and personality. 

The question is often asked as to ]U8t how a boys’ gang may be 
studied in the open without approaching it through the interposi¬ 
tion of some recognized social agency which might prejudice the 
investigator’s relations to the boya. A little thought upon the 
problem will m most cases render what is seemingly difficult com¬ 
paratively simple. It may beat be illustrated by an actual case 
undertaken in Greenwich Village (in October, 1927). 

The first problem, of course, is to find a gang to study and that 
requires a preliminary survey of the area within which it is pro¬ 
posed to make the investigation. The Greenwich Village area 
was chosen for this purpose because of its easy accessibility to the 
writer and because it has long been known to social workers as an 
area abounding in hoys’ gangs. 

oouBAnniiio a oawo 

One cannot walk into a gang and ask questions Boya in this 
environment arc quite suspicious ot any such procedure. The 
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first problem is to select a group and hy a veiy carefully worked 
out plan to establish rapport} One method is gradually to get 
acquainted with some individual members of the gang without 
seeming particularly interested in them Passing by earh day, 
stopping to watch them occasionally, a bantering r^^mark now 
and then, some little favor such as tendering a board loi a scooter, 
gradually learning and calling them by first names, hiring one 
boy now and then to assist in some small matter such as carrying 
unwieldy packages, and so on. This process requires several 
weeks, but eventually the investigator becomes sufficiently well 
known to the group to be trusted somewhat and the time is now 
ripe for suggesting an enterprise such as going to a show, engi¬ 
neering a game, taking a hike, or some similar project which 
appeals to the boys Once having participated in such an under¬ 
taking with the boys, further opportunities for conversation and 
observation will depend upon devising some sort of program for 
them which permits the investigator to participate and to lefcain 
their interest while observing their behavior. Almost any jnfor- 
ination desired may be elicited after the ground has been 
prepared* 

Eapport may be established moie quickly and with the whole 
gang, however, if the investigator is alert to take advantage of 
opportunities which may arise The following case illustrates 
the method * 

At BiX'tliirty one Friday evening the latter part of September (1927), I (the 
writer) waa driving home from a claaa at Kew York University. For several days 
I had been watching for an opportunity to establish rapport with some local boys' 
gang for purposes of study As luck would have it such a group was sighted 
riding on the back of a delivery wagon—six boys of about twelve years of age in a 
rather hiloxioua mood I drew up beside the wagon and, aa we waited for the 
crossing lights, exchanged bantering remarka with some of the boys, Finally I 
asked them where they were going and they told me “for a nde I let the wagon 
get ahead and followed them in the car instead of stopping at home lor dinner 
which had been my original intention At intervals I would speed up and pretend 


^ By rapport is meant that condition of mutual responsiveness which encom ages 
free interchange of confidences and promotes ayrapathetic understanding without 
the interposition of formal explanations and qunhficationg It iii\olves a com- 
nuimty of experience which provides a common universe of discourse and common 
Bentiments and attitudes Practically it means that those en 'tappoH interpret 
each other’s behavior by signs and more subtle suggestions which often oacnpe the 
casual outside observer because of his lack of the cornmon experience which 
makes the rapport possible 
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that I waa going to crash into thorn, leaning over like a rncmg driver, That 
intereated them greatly Presently wc stopped again at another street inter* 
section and here they made the request I had been waiting for, ‘^Take us for a 
rideP' 

Surprised at my quick rojomder of their suspicion of strangers waa 

momentanLy dispelled by tho reflection that there is safety in namberg and the 
gang was quvckly and cnthuBiaaticaUy transferred from the back of the wagon to 
the inside of my car (a Chevrolet coach)* Having swarmed my bees, t made 
quickly for a mnm thoroughfare, determined that the ride would be long enough 
to estabhsh the preliminary conditions of rapport Mutual questions and answei b 
were exchanged in lightning succeaaion amidst a great deal of random activity 
and noice among the boys 

Where to go? '^Uptownl** "But not too far, I haven’t had any supper Wo 
made our way to Tenth Avenue wliere I went as fast as I dared, making the ride 
as wild and exciting as possible by dodging in and out among the care, The leader 
of the gang was Markie and he had taken the place of honor by my aide One 
boy they called “Booster^^ because of a very clever barnyard imitation which he 
did whenover requested Another, whom I dubbed Young Tunney, was training 
to be a priae fighter, hia brother who had died had been one All the boys were 
Italian but one, whom we began to call "Inaher " "Would you hke to have a 
club?" "We’ll say we would "Remember, I haven’t had any supper," The 
leader* "Wo’d better turn back now Echo from gang. "Yes, let’s turn back 
now " "Will you go with me to the garage?" "Sure " 1 kept the car under 25 
miles an hour, but went through the motions of racingj great glee was exhibited 
by the boys They told me about the cars thoir relatives drove, the big Lincoln, 
etc "WeI3, when shall we have our first meeting to organize our club?" Chorus 
"Sunday afternoon " "All light, boys! Como to my house We'll stop there 
on the way back from the garage bo that youMl know just where to come " "Sure'" 
They took charge of my brief case while I made a purchase and then carried it up 
to my apartment where they were ushered in and introduced to my wife "This 
13 my gang, aren’t you, boys?” "Sure^” "All right, boys, see you Sunday afternoon 
at two-thirty Don’t forget Jiow to como " "Sure* We’ll be dere^" and they 
were off 


establishiho rapport 

Tho preliminary rapport established in the case cited above 
took only about thirty minutes to create and necessarily required 
considerable reinforcement, which was the purpose of the follow¬ 
ing meeting 

When two-thirty camo around Sunday afternoon, the family were wondering 
if the boys would come ' ‘No doubt about it; they’ll be hei e withm ten minutes ” 
Sure enough, a timid knock at the door When I opened it, there they were 
lined Up, ten of them (four of them members who had not taken tho tide) with, 
only one boy miesing, who had to spend each Sunday with hia family The 
leader, Markie, wna in front saluting, and then came the rest of the gang m order 
of importance, the right hand of each member resting upon the shoulder of the 
one m front In this way they marched into my apartment in solemn array, They 
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were “dolled up,“ toOp tia they hed proinibed, all of them were clean and neatly 
dressed, although Boinc of the clothing was pretty well patched. 

They took chairs in the living room and I aented myself at the typewriter with 
the suggestion that we get organized without further delay My fust suggestion 
was that we select a name, this had already been done by the boya and Markie 
said, "We want to be called de Independents’ Attletic Club," “All right, that’s 
finer’ The ice was soon broken and the boys were standing, an interested group 
about the typewriter 


THE “ COLLECTIVE IN^TEEVIEW ” 

Then began what inny be called a collective intoiwicw/^ 
although the participants themselves woitlcl not have recognized 
it as snclu Infonnation obtained in this way came much more 
qinckly and with fewer inhibitions than if each boy had been 
interviewed separately 

I wrote the name of the club at the top of the paper “We must first have a 
roster I explained that tins was the membership roll of the club and we pro¬ 
ceeded to take each boy sopatately, a process which consisted of a sort of general 
introduction to a few loading facta about each boy as well as some of lus behavior 
traits 

(1) Markie, leader, aged 14, but small for his age, m grade 9A, public school xx 
“Why are you the leadei, Markie, because you nro the oldest?’* The answcT 
colleetive “lie is the leader because we like him beat No, not because he is the 
best fightei or the oldest ” It becomes apparent that Markie is the lender because 
he IS quiet, steady, genial, good-looking, and level headed, he has what is popularly 
called "a good personalitv “ lie can play the haimonica and the boys now 
msiatcd that ho produce the instrument and favor us with “Yes Sir^ She’s My 
Baby,” and “In a Little Spanish Town “ This Maikie eventually did with a 
proper show of modesty, 

(2) Tony (“Young Tumiey”), aged 12, uncle of Markie, public school yy, 
grade 8B, “My brother wns a prize fighter He died several years ago One 
time he fought with Gene Tunney for a case of clnckena Yes, he winned him, 
They were boys then Yes, Tunney’a homo was m the Village ” Then began 
an exhibition of spaning m which various members of the gang were taken on 
Tony also demonstrated a number of athletic tricks on the living-room rug* 
standing on his head, turning handsprings, and so on 

An incidental question was put oa to whether the bo vs liked school Yes, 
they hked it, but Tony had recently played truant for two daya and the teacher 
sent a lettei homo Tony got the letter and tore it up He then asked niy advice 
08 to what to do Whereupon some humorist in the gang suggested that I write 
an excuse as follows 

“Dear Teacher Please excuse Tony for playing hookey for two days Signed, 
The Professor” 

This created great Tnerninent among the boys Finally Tony, sUghtlv ruffled, 
declared that he was smart or how could he be in 8B at hia age 
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(3) Angelo, nge<] 10, the "Mascot,” public school zz, gvade 6A, brother of 
Marine, the lender Angelo waa just ten today and rras veiy proud of that fact 
When the attention of the group was called to it, they began a series of birthday 
mimBtratioiiB of ten awata apiece. 

(4j Henrico, aged 13, public flcliool xx, grade 8B, known as the '^Rooster'* 
because of hJs clover barnyard imitations He could not attend the meeting 
because his father inaiafcecl that the whole family be together on Sundays. They 
usually went on an outmg 

(5) Mnreo, aged 11, public school xx, grade 8A This boy was evidently a 
different type from the others and rather sophisticated by comparison He lived 
on n different street and seemed to be a corrupting influence He was constantly 
interrupt mg the leader with suggcalione, which were received more or less 
tolerantly (he was the leader’s cousm), Yet he seemed to possess a great deal of 
initintive and was evidently popular with the boys On one occasion when Cherry 
let slip some profanity, Marco quickly rebuked him with ''Don’t be vulgar!” 

(5) Patrick, aged 13, grade 8A m a parochial school Pnt woe known as the 
Triaher and was the only boy in the group who was not of Italian parentage He 
was a humorous individual and laughed uproariously at oil jokes including his own, 

(7) Francisco, aged 11, grade 7 A, public school xx He had received the aick- 
naine of "Cheny^' because he got somo "red stuff” on his nose onco that made it 
look like a cherry He was also known aa Franoie Cherry proved to be a 
talented youngster and contributed aa his share of the entertainment an agile 
demonstration of the Cbarleaton, He did not take part m the gymnastics^ 
howevoTj because of a Kurt leg. This he showed us immediately and it proved to 
be an ugly gosh I got the mercurochrome and asked Cherry to let me put it on 
At first he refused, but finally said, “Oh, that’s red ink, it won’t hurt like the 
brown ink (iodine) does!” Then tho boys held all movable parts of his body while 
ho almulated great ugony as I applied tho antiseptic When I had finished I 
pamted above the wound the letters "I A. C ” of which he wae very proud and 
which he displayed three weeks later m scarcely diminished brightness The 
boys will have their little joke and they say “Cherry ain’t had no batt(h) since!” 

(8) Johnnie, aged 11, grade 6B in pubha school ^z, known upon occasion as 

^'Sleepy ” ‘‘Well, Johnnie, what can you do?” The gang, he can sing, a 

drunk man once wanted to take him on de stage.” Without being requested a 
second tune, Johnnie at once launched into a popular song, "Me and My Shadow “ 
Then followed several others and finally came "La Foacisma” and "O Sole Mio,” 
which were rendered with true Italian verve The boy’s voice was of good 
quality, but penetrating and somewhat distorted to give a stage effect The 
boys made much meinmcnt during the songs, holding their ears on the high notes, 
but this disturbed Johnnio not a bit, ho took his performance very seriously, 

(9) Gabriel, aged 11, public school x\, giade 7A Gabriel was just another 
member, but was considered an important one because of facility in basketball 

(10) Buster, aged 12, public school xx, grade 7B, had recently moved away 
from the neighborhood and there wag some question as to whether he could 
belong to tho club because ho now hved six or eight blocks away and did not hang 
around “the block” much. Five of the boys lived in the block and the other four 
hved Vi ithm a half block of it. 
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I'OKKULATIjS^G a PICOQKAM 

This collGotivo interview, which was the first of a seiics, had 
disclosed many basic facta about the boya including some of then 
interests, their vaiious roles in the group, their tempei a mental 
traits, their achool status, and so on, The luemliei ship roll com¬ 
pleted, the next step was to determine a x>iogi’am of activities, 
which would fuithef reveal their mclniations and give the mves- 
tigatoi’ a chance to obseiwe them in action and diaw tliein out 
along many diifeieiit lines. 

The chiof interest of the boys was obviouely athletic nud in this they wero 
following a pattoin having prestige in the local community with its traditions of 
Tunnoy, the Van lilsfc boya (city handball clmmpiona in their claaa and living in 
an adiommg street), and so on Handball was the game they could play easiest 
m the cramped quarters of their own narrow street Football intrigued them but 
was very dilHcult because they had no suitable place to play Only tlint morning 
some ^'orab” had complained and a cop had stopped their play. Although the 
cop was sympatiictic, he told thorn they had bettei "Iny off” tlic game for a wlule 

It was decided, theieforo, to organize a handball team and get games with four 
other streets (which the boys named, giving the investigator clues to other groups 
which constituted an important part of their social world). Markic, who was 
named captain by popular acclaim, suggested that Tony, Heniico, Marco, 
Patrickj Francisco, and Gabriel constitute the team, whereas Johnnie who seemed 
to occupy an infenoi status would be “waterboy/' and Angelo (age 10), ^'Mascot ” 
I was to be '^managci ” 

It was proposed that we apply for the use of the gymnasium at J House, a 
neighboring settlement, for the purpose of gymnastic exercises and basketball 
practice Bo'^iag, which was also an obvious latereat, was contemplated and 
Marco, ^'the sophisticated, ” made a Imt of boxora he was familiar with, illustrat¬ 
ing this proclivity, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, Louis Firpo, Jack Sharkey, 
Jack Delaney, Bonny Leonard, Tommy Con to, Ace Hud kins, Tommy Heeney, 
Jim Maloney, Paul Bcrlenbach, Caipentier, Pnulino, Mickey Bulgai, Mickey 
Walker, Martinis, Johnnie Dundee, Sid Terris, Harry Wills, MoiUe Munn, Johnny 
Wilson, Tiger Flowers, Eddie Anderson, Tommy Kilbnnc Then Marco paired 
them off in what he thought would make good matches 

The boys wanted daily meetings, but I suggested that once or twice a week 
ought to be enough We finally compromised on Tuesday and Saturday after¬ 
noons It proved later, however, that the gang was hkely to drop m informally 
moat any time At our meetings proposed to have game*! of vanoug kinds 
and I suggested an orchestra of harmomcas, mouth organs, etc The advantage of 
an automobile for purposes of study soon became obvious, for an oecaaioiml ride 
greatly interested the boys even though only in a small car At the close of the 
meeting I suggested that wc take the air in what the boys called the '‘Chovro- 
lelte " 
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A TRIP TO FOREST HUXS 

One object of the investigation of a gang should be to obaerve 
the boys in aa many diffei’cnt types of situations as possible. Their 
behavior in an automobile should be interesting from this stand- 
point It reveals their knowledge of the local area and the com- 
irmnity, the nature of their worlds, And the range ef their 

contacts; aa well aa inatrujotiTig the investigator m local traditions, 
population groupings, social distances, and so on Taking the 
group for occasional rides is also valuable in promoting rapport 
with the boys by creating a body of common experience to which 
the boys can refer—obstacles overc3ome, dangers passed through 
together, etc. It gets tVie investigator solid'^ with the boys. 

Another method of increasing rappoii; may also bo used in the 
automobile ride (aa well as in other situations) It gives the 
investigator an opportunity to put himself m the position of being 
instructed by the boys Ho asks their advice about which way to 
go, what to do next, what various buildings are used for, and so 
on. This procedure generates surprising responaiveneas from the 
hoya by satisfying their craving for recognition and by creating 
what is for them an impoitant new source of appreciation 

All these ends weie seiwed in the trip to Forest Ililla, 

'When we first got into the car it was the mteution to take a short spin and be 
back for suDper m half an hour We traveled about over the Village and the boys 
pointed out various spots of interest, such as where Mayor Walker lives, their 
favonie rendezvoug, the playgioiinds, and the teams now engaged in games, the 
Bfreet o/ the famous Van Eat boya, and so on 

We stopped at a novelty ahop and the boys ^'set up" the investigator to a 
boUlo of popj they seemed not to lack foi funds; and they all purchased *^kazoos/^ 
with which they made a dm that could be heard for a block in every direction 
All the popular songs of the moment weie plaved with great zest 

On the way back from the Battery, the door next lo which. Mnrkie was sitting 
slipped open and only a fortunate clutch by a fellow gang boy saved him from 
being thrown violently to the rough cobblestones of West Street This ex- 
pctience gave ua all a scare, but greatly augmented ovir solidarity Thioughout 
the trip the boys addressed mo as "Manager" or "Fred " 

Aa we proceeded it heeftmo evident that the boyg had a definite destination in 
view, By various hints they finally indicated that they wanted to go to the 59th 
Street (Quoensborough) bridge, "where the water flows under so nice and cooF' 
It wna a beautiful afternoon and I followed mat ructions, hardly knowing where 
they were taking me. On the way they told us about a delightful woods at the 
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home of the sister of one of the boys in Poieat Hills, which was supposed to be 
just a httle farther than the bridge 

When we arrived at the bridge I saw by the congested incoming Sunday after¬ 
noon traffic that it would be impossible ever to get back to the Village at tho time 
appointed for supper and decided to give it up in the interests of research We 
crossed the bridge and then Forest Hills would just be a little bit farther—always 
a h Itle bit farther until many miles had been traversed Marco, the sophisticated, 
was our chief guide; he seemed to know everything about where to go and identi¬ 
fied fill the chief landmarks The boys said, knows how to go anywhere " 
Forest Hills finally proved to be many miles away on Long Island I finally 
arrived with my eager cargo at the home of Tony’s surprised relatives where I was 
abmpUy introduced as ‘Tred, the piofessor’^ and “our manager I talked with 
Tony’s sietor and her husband, who insisted that I come upstairs There, in a 
well-equipped modern kitchen, I met the baby and found it neccSBary to accept 
some genuine Italian hospitality in the form of a glass of homemade wine that 
had a real kick, Piessed to drink a second glass I could not decline although the 
effect upon me (with an empty stomach) was rather untoward, I excused myself 
as soon as possible and upon emerging from the house I found that the boys had 
gone pell-mell to the woods, where they were discovered after a considcrnblo 
search Upon getting into the car, I felt rather dizzy and we made at once for a 
store where I purchased some cakes and ato ae mony as possible The effect of the 
Wine wcus rather persistent, however, in spite of anything 1 could do, and our wild 
ride back to tho Village through the terrific incoming traffic was full of thrilh 
The boys, noting the effect of the wine upon mo, were greatly plenscd, although 
they were not invited themselves to partake Observing my voluble mood, they 
talked very freely on the way back Cigarettes, which had been concealed here¬ 
tofore, were brought out and most of the group began to smoke There was also 
considerable profanity and some dirty fltonea I could toll from thoir attitudes 
that I was one of them and that any further information I desired about them 
would be easily forthcoming if they could give it The rapport was pretty well 
eetabhahed, in other words 

On the way back the boys demonstrated great confidence in me and told ino 
what a great fellow they thought I was They were so pleased at the Forest Hilla 
adventure that they gave a senes of yells to show their appreciation One of 
these was 

One-two-three-four 
Five-ai x-seven-eight 
Who do we appreciate? 

Fred! Fred^ Fred^ 

SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS 

The subsequent meetings were used to acquire further mfornia- 
t\oiv of VAiioua types about tbo boys and tboy ludiuato tbo methods 
of continuing such an investigation to build up a complete case 
study. 

On one occasion the boys auived at my apartment unexpectedly just aa a laige 
shipment of books was being placed upon the aidowalk The chief part of fho 

1 7 
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program of this meeting was the cniryiiig of eight or ten boxes and thou contents 
up five flights of stairs This they did with great gusto, so anxious were they to 
demonstrate their gratitude and their strength One evciting incident was the 
dropping of a box of notes (wntton oa ehceU of paper 4 by 6 me lies) from the 
fourth story where the boy had poibcd it on a baniustei while he was resting. 
The box hit a radiator and spht wide open, scatteimg carefuUy arranged matermia 
jn eveiy direction, 

Incidents of a discancei ting aoii; are common oeciurentes m 
doing tins type of reaearcli and have to bo laughed oif and con¬ 
sidered as ‘^part of the game The sacrifice of a piece of fvir- 
mture, a box of notes, dinnei, pait of the finish on one^a car, and 
so on, must be taken stoically and with good humor. 

A typical meeting program at the apartment where the whole gang often drops 
in on a rainy afternoon maybe described os follows I am busy at niy desk in the 
midst of Bomo urgent pursuit A knock at the door, It is the gang m force, band 
on Bhonldcr, bedraggled and dirty, but with faces beaming In they cqitig and ait 
down on the living-room rug to play enrda Off come the boots and we behold a 
great variety of toes gicat and small peeping through their vnuoiia stocking 
windows. The boya call them ^^houaea to rent.’^ My wife opens a Window 

Wo learned on one of these occasions about nil the different kinds of games 
which tho bova like Bn&quc aecma to be the favorite We also learned of their 
gambling habits They all gamble aa occasion arises, usunlly with pennies, 
Bometirnes with nicklca as times ate more prosperous Maxkie oan never lose, 
that la his reputation, and he always seems plentifully supplied with money 
Craps arc a favorite game, poker is common, but almost every game is made a 
ineaiiB of gambling Theie was no ganabhng at our meeting, but instead the 
boy who lost had to take a sharp blow on the bare knuckles from the card deck, 
ndmimstercd by each boy in the game 

Tiring of Cards, Iho boys gave a sorics of tumbling feats, m some of winch the 
whole group Were involved, building up a sort of pyramid which was always sure 
to fall precipitately like a house of cards. They demonstrated the elephant's 
walk, which they had learned at the J. settlement. This gave another clue to be 
follo'v\ed up, viz , their record and present status with the settlement 

Ab it grew dusk they turned to telhng jokes I wob sitting at the typewriter 
and they gathered round in a very compaefc group, having adjusted the lights to 
be just dim enough to border on the “spooky *' Then followed a eerles of jokes, 
several of vvhieh involved “I^oid and Taylor," (the name of a dopartment store), 
m which a pun on the word Lord was the chief source of merriment Towards 
the end, the jokes got rougher and the final one, recounted by the sophisticated 
Marco, was nagty It was told, however^ in the presence of my wife, without 
any show oi modesty Afterwards^ Marco confided to me that he had a lot of 
good ones which ho would tell in private, 

I told the boya I thought that would be a good place to stop and, after treating 
them each to a piece of homemade cake, we adjourned (It should be borne m 
mmd that the old adage, "The best way to a boy’s heart la through his stomach," 
still works ) They had entertained themselves for two hours practically without 
suggestion from me and with no apparatus except a few old decks of cards. 
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The collective interview waa employed at some of tlic aiihae- 
qiienfc meetings to get material upon the boys^ attitudes towards 
girls, their interest in the movies^ and the oiigins of then parents. 
In all these cases the subjects were hi ought up naturally and the 
information came the same way Once started^ it was not diffi¬ 
cult to direct the discussion along desired lines. 

The were freely discussed and seemed to be very favorably regarded by 

the members of the gang They did not appear to have the animosity towards 
girls which one finds so often m young adolescent groups of this type Niimca 
of several girls were brought into the conversation and the vonous exploits of 
the boys with them were recounted It developed that Cherry “had a way wid do 
wimmen“, he was the sheik of the gang As the boya put it, “He mnke^ all de 
goils ” They told how he would go up to girla on the street and kiss tliem I 
accused another boy of being a aheik, whereupon, he immediately mussed up his 
hair 

I got down a map of Italy, which interested the boya, and almost without 
suggestion, they began to try to find where “dore mudders’^ had coino from This 
proved that they were practically nil from stock that hnd originated in southern 
Italy, some were from Bari and others from a town near Naples Tlieie was one 
Sicilian m the group and the mother of one of the boys was a Spanish woman who 
had come from Buenos Aiies 

I had promised the boys a show What kind of pic tines did they like? Marco 
said he liked spooky picturea best like “The Cat and the Canary “ “War"’ 
announced the leader, however, and every boy followed hia lend Marco him self 
backed up and told me that be meant to say “War The choices of individual 
stars by the boys indicated a greater variety of tastes, but gang pressure made 
individuality impossible and all the boys followed the leader and a few others 
The individual stars voted for were Gerry Cooper (three votes), John Gilbert 
(two votes), and one vote each to the following Ramon Navairo, Jack Hoxie, 
John Barrymore, Karl Dane, Richard Barthelmesa, Larry Seman, and Ronald 
Colman The extent of attendance at the movies according to the statements of 
thoboyswaeOTve boy, twice ft week, five boys, every week, and five boys, every two 
Weeks (Some additional membera had been brought into the group by the boys ) 

In the collective interview above there was clearly indicated 
part of the mechanism producing uniformity of action in the 
gang. Whatever diversity may exist among the boys individually 
tends to disappear when they are together. Suggestions by the 
leader and a few leading supporters are likely to turn tho gang 
in any direction; this grows out of intercommunication which 
proceeds at a rapid rate in such a group until unanimity on some 
particular policy is arrived at y this seems to be necessary to pave 
the way for the consequent action of the group as a whole 
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The solidarity of the boya was undoubtedly augmented by their 
tahing the name “Independent Athletic Club.” They reported 
several victories in handball, one over “de big guys on de block,” 
and they always refened to their group with pride. On several 
occasions they appeared with various combinations of the letters 
“I A. G ” and decorations in ink on their arms, legs, and other 
pacta of their bodies. Arrangements were made for them aa the 
I. A, C. to have access to the gymnasium and a elubroom every 
week in the J. House settlement where they have been coached in 
gyninasticg, handball, and basketball by a leader furnished by 
the investigator 

At the present writing the group la npe for intensive study 
along any line One of the boys has asked help in a family educa¬ 
tional adjustment It will be a relatively simple matter now to 
obtain complete mfomation aa to their family backgiounds, their 
school problems, their delinquent records (if any), their relations 
to similar groups, and so on. Interviews with outside boys, with 
social workeis, with teachers, and othem should enable the inves¬ 
tigator to complete a picture which would be very helpful to any 
teacher or other person who is called upon m a practical way to 
deal with these hoys either individually or as a group. 



A PRACTICAL REVISION OF THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

JOHN J LOFTUP 
Principal, Public School 80, Brooklyn 

A SY8TBMATIC ATTEMPT TO ORGAITIZE THE CUEBICOLTIM Off A 
TYIICAI, PUBLIC ELEMENTABY SCHOOL ON THE 
BASIS OF ACTIVITIES 

IN any scheme of public education there ia always in the back¬ 
ground a fundamental opposition between the claims of the indi¬ 
vidual and those of society. The tendency in ounent practice 
is to harmonize the two interests as far as possible by giving 
to the individual the richest opportunities for self-development 
through a graded program of active participation in the ever 
expanding communities of whioh he is a member. This harmon¬ 
ization has proved quite difSoult m the publie schools and pioneer 
work has still to be done in accomplishing it. 

The past decade has witnessed a great activity in curriculum 
revision. An average of one revision a week has been completed 
during the past five years in important communities in the United 
States These revisions are afiecting the lives of TOillionB of chil¬ 
dren. In most of them there is manifest an earnest effort to 
provide a maximum of self-realization and at the same time to 
secure for society an educated, well-disposed, useful, self- 
flupporting citizenship that will guarantee its conservation and 
progress. 

This objective finds expression in the Report of the Commia- 
sien on the Reovgamzation of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association in 1918 ^ The report lays down 
as fundamental the principle that “Education in a democracy, 
hoth within wnd without the school, should develop in each indi¬ 
vidual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby 

* U S Bureau of Education BuUctin, No 35,1918, p,.9 
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ha Will find his place and nso that place to shape both hiraaelf 
and society toward ever nobler ends^’. for ., ^'ihe purpose 
of democrac'if is so io ovganize socieiy ihai each 'tnembev may 
develop his persoimUiy through activities designed for the well' 
'being of his fellow merahers and of society ** This principle 
would extend to all pupils the opportunity to develop their indi¬ 
vidual powers and talents through useful activities* At the same 
time the heneficiariea of such a program of education would be 
onahledj disposedj, and morally obligated to contribute as far as 
possible to the welfare and progress of society. This conception 
of education requires that *^human activities be placed on a high 
level of efficiency, that to this efficienoy be added an appreciation 
of the significance of these and loyalty to the best ideals involved; 
and that the individual choose that vocation and those forma of 
social servicG in which his personality may develop and become 
moat effective/” 

The acceptance of the point of view of the Oommiasion implies 
a Gurriculiim of activities substituting 'hiseful and significant 
subject matter for the old formal grind in indefinite preparation 
for something, sometime, somewhere—that is, substituting life 
experience for verbal memory. In the long run, the best prepai a^ 
tion for cooperative living anywhere and everywhere is intelli¬ 
gent participation in Uie life of one^s own community/^® 

Coincident with the great curneiilum activity of recent years is 
the rapid development of the project idea in education, Hot 
tntiiely a new thought lu education, it represents, however, a sim¬ 
ilar transfer of emphasis and attention to the activity lather than 
to the subject The traditional ciUTiculuTn has been built on tlie 
basis of subject matters in vertical alignment; and a great paH 
of the time and energy—^in fact, nearly all of the time and energy 
of teachers—^hos been devoted to impai’bing organized and classi¬ 
fied information, for which no great demand exists outside of the 
school room. Self-made men and women have attained their 
auccoases in spite of the schools and independently of them The 
types of person who received the highest ratings in school are not 


* at, 

• Departiacnt of Superintendence, Third Year Book, National Education 
Association, Washington, D, 0, 1925, p 190 
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the ones who get along best in society or in business or in many 
other necessary activities of hfe. 

The project idea and the project ciirncuhiin deal with the 
school m terms of a horizontal alignment of activities in which 
evci^one must engage under nomial circumstances, and in which 
everyone should be trained to participate efficiently 

An analysis of the activ and i elationships of the normal 
individual under ordinary ciieumstances of life led the Commis¬ 
sion to adopt seven major goals of American education: 

Health 

Worthy homo membership 
Vocational insight and gjiidance 
Faithful and useful citizenship 
Desirable use of leisure time 
Ethical charactex 

Command of the fundamental tools of knowledge 
and social intercommunication 

These major objectives of education are familiar enough to 
&chocl people aud are very frequently aunouiLced lu recieiLt courses 
of study as the controlling principles for the selection of the con¬ 
tents of these courses of study Experiments have been, set up 
to demonstrate the validity of some of these individual objectives. 
Experimental schools have attempted to organize project cuxnoiLla 
based on pupil needs and interests and actual controlled expe¬ 
riences. There is lacking, however, definite specification of how 
such programs can be cai’ried out Practically nothing has been 
done to make the project curriculum available in the public ele¬ 
mentary schools where the millions of pupils are to be found 
The expel iment to be described in this article is a definite 
attempt to revise in this way the curriculum of a typical large 
crowded public elementai’y school m the City of New York, deal¬ 
ing with all the usual problems of large registers and a foreign 
community, and with a group of very special local problems. It 
was assumed that such a progi’am would be practical in the ordi¬ 
nary elementary school if it could be made to work successfully 
nmid the numerous handicaps in the school selected for the experi¬ 
ment, The specific problem wae to determine activities 
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and wUliout** the school could be incorporated vnio the 
curriculum of the school that would effect desirable changes in the 
pupils md the community wider each of the mavn objectives of 
education* 

The Bchool selected for the study is Public School 80, Brooklyn, 
Kew Yoik It is situa^ted m the heart of Coney Island at the 
southwesterly tip of the City and known throughout the country 
as “The Playground of the World/^ a summer resort that attracts 
annually close to fifty million pleasure-seeking visitors. Because 
of local conditions the school has been gi'owing at an alarming 
rate, and at one period of the experiment, was housing nearly six 
thousand children in quarters adapted for leas than two thonaand. 
A shifting population, largely foreign bom, and the kind of envi¬ 
ronment that might be expected under such circumatancea, 
together with moat unfavorable conditions of overcrowding and 
promiaOTUty within the homes, combined to present every con¬ 
ceivable handicap. The succeaa of the experiment in the face of 
such difficulties will no doubt strengthen any claims based on an 
orderly study of the practicability of an activity onmciiliiin car¬ 
ried on systematically for a period of more than three years. 

The experiment waa limited at the outset by three important 
considerations, 

1. The course of study 

No attempt was made to evade reaponaibility for the usual requirements of 
the eouTBo of study and the syUabusea in the New York schools Any 
modificationfi or adaptions were auoh aa would have been sanctioned many 
pubUo school of the syatem. No changes of acliedulo of etudies were made 
except those imposed by the overcrowded conditions and the part-time 
situation under which the school was forced to operate 

2, The teachers 

Teachers had not been specmlly trained for the work Moat of them were 
recent appoiuteea and recent graduates of the local training Bchools. Any 
special skill or technique acquired during the experiment came aa the rcBult 
of intensive in-servico training in the school itaelf and of a conatructive policy 
of QupexYiBicm 

8, The equipment 

There was nothing m the way of special equipment that is not available iq 
any of the modem school buildings of the City. In facfc> almost any building 
conatTucted duimg the period of the experiment was better equipped for such 
a project. 
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Probably, with a special course of study, trained teachers, and 
special equipment, better results could have been attained 
tbroughout, Howeverj the definite problem was to discover 
whether an activity curncnlum could be made to work under ordi¬ 
nary conditions and eircnmstances, and the handicaps ultimately 
served to strengthen the conclusions reached. 

There was very little in the form of model or pattern on which 
to base the experiment. The problems of procedure and measure¬ 
ment of results present many difficulties. Before the idea of a 
fonnal experiment was thought of, many of the activities had 
already been introduced on a smaller and more informal scale 
The point of departure was conaideied for quite some time, The 
final proceduie was as follows. 

Step 1 

During 1924 nnd early 1925, the idea of the activity curriculum was presented 
to the tenchers m aa many attractive v^ays as possible tlirough mcetmgB, con¬ 
ferences, and demonstration Activities weie set up tentatively in various parts 
of the building and under each of the major objectives Considerable inertia and 
some op^iosition had to be overcome beforo the formal study could bo undertaken 
to best advantage By the end of this period the idea had been pretty woU sold 
to the faculty and to some influential members of the commumty, and a rather 
defLmte schedule of activities decided upon In the meant‘me, several teachers 
had been induced to try out in their own cinbsrooms or in the assembly periods 
Bcveral interesting projects, and the results of their work wore broadcast 

8tep 2 

In June, 1925, ft eui vey was made of the home ond the commumty condilioua 
and of the mteiesta and activities of some 484 pupils of the upper grades who 
wore capable of giving or getting the information needed Tina information won 
obtained largely on the basis of a carefully prepared questionnaire, which was 
eafoguarded fiom eirors by many prccimtiong 

step 3 

In October, 1925, an analysis of each of the major objectives of education into 
desirable specific objectives for Public School 80 wag made by the principal and a 
committee of teachers on the basis of the June survey and the educational aims 
of the school On the basis of these specific obiectivea a curriculum of desirable 
activities was gradually buiU up From these activities, a suggestive list was 
compiled and classified aa class activities nnd school activities The former could 
be used in the ordinary classroom recitation period The latter required a 
broader field nnd led to vital uses of the assembly periods, supervised recreation, 
visual malruciion, public speaking, school and eommnnity nctivitica, and variouB 
projects Eventually they EctI to the establishment of a more democratic and 
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dynamic student oiganizaiion, of a definite group of worth-wLilo intrncumciiiar 
clubs and commuuity affiliations on o much broader basis, culminating in actual 
memberebip of the achool m the Coney Island Chamber of Commerce 

Step 4 

In November, 1926, a mimeographed copy of all these specific objectives was 
put into the hands of every teacher with metnictions to consult it regularly in 
pltsumug her daily work and to mdicale by a simple code m her plan book as 
accurately na possible the specific objective she had in mmd m every class activity 
or Bchool activity which sho entered m her plan and progress book There were 

legulai teachera la the f eicalty at this time In view of the traditional emphiiais 
on the tool subjects and fundamental processes, it was thought beat not to 
consider this major objective for the time being, but merely to indicate effective 
devices that led to a project presentation of the topic or that indicated a phase of 
one of the other Bpocido objectivea jSomo teachers tried to carry on the analysis 
even in this objective. 

The whole project of codperative cnmculuin making was taken up with the 
teachers at this tunc and they weic ingtructcd to have ready on call a hat of the 
best class activities and school activities which they were recording in their plan 
books under the various epecific objectives At this time it was decided because 
of their importftHCQ and the growing local needs to isolate and include as major 
objectivea the special topics of accident and fire prevention and thrift Sample 
activities and entriea were eidubvted, and teachers were urged to realize the 
importanco of their offorts aa a sciontifio contribution to their profession 

Step 6 

In June, 1926, a eurvey wae made of ad the class activitiea set up by 61 teachers 
in attempting to reabze the specific objectives This hat, compiled from the plan 
and progresa books, waa used ae the basis for constructive eupervisiou and teachere' 
conferences during the following term 

Step 8 

In December, 1926, a survey was made of all the achool activities reported by 63 
regular teachers in their efforts to realize the specific objectives, These activities 
and devices were broadcast during the following term in teachers^ conferences 
and elsewhere m order to enlarge the scope of the growing cumculum and to 
suggest new fines of thought. 


Step 7 

In January, 1927, a summary waa made of all the devices bsfced in the plan and 
progress books of 03 teachers under each of the specific obiectives Moat of the 
teachers listed several other devices which thoy were planning definitely to uao 
during the coming term These were decided on na a result of conferencea with 
other teachorfl m connection with this report 

In this manner the curriculum of Public School 80 "emerged” 
from the realization of local needs and reaourcea, and from the 
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domocratic cooperfltion of tlie faculty and otliers intereated m the 
experiment. For purposes of recording and cbpckmg progress^ 
infoimation and statistics under each of the major objectivea were 
assembled under the following captions; 

(a) Statement of the problem 

(b) Survey of home and community conditions and pupils’ 

interests and activities 

(c) List of specific objectives 

(d) List of typical class activities 

(e) List of typical school activities 

(f) Tables of devices reported by C3 teachere 

(g) Exhibits m the foim of samples, tables, and studies 

under d, e, and f 

The next article in this senes will discuss the specific objectives 
that were incorporated in the curriculum of Public School 80 
and will indicate how they aro merged into a conscious and con¬ 
sistent progi’am of work adapted to the special needs of the Coney 
Island children, 



SOOIOLOaiCAL AtfAlTSIS AS BASIC TO 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

DA.VID SNEDDEN 
Teacbeis College, Columbia Umvorsity 

E DUCATOES kave every rigAt to expect gi-eat progress during 
the next decade not only of ‘^educational sociology” as a body of 
selected knowledge and hypotheses comparable to educational 
payehology, medical bacteriology, and agricultural chemistry; 
but also of educational sociology as a ferule source of nuraboT- 
leas suggestions immediately practicable of application in teach¬ 
ers’ and policy makers’ practices 

Towards I'caluation of such piu’poses, however, it is essential 
that analysis, and thou more analysis, should be constantly made of 
the highly composite fields with which general sociology 13 still too 
eseluaively concerned. As examples of such preliininary analyses, 
the writer submits heiewith certain findings recently presented to 
a class of mature students seeking to formulate “sociological 
foundatums of eoiuscs and curricula/’ 

A INTRODUCTOEY 

1 . Receni and mrrent developmeniH 0 / ihe social sciences make available for us 
nginberlo?!s items of knowlodgo and generalization^ T^duch compose general 
Bocjoiogy They also give us fairly innumerable special sociologies Any one of 
these fields mav be studied for knowledge or mastery “as an end in itself*—“pure 
Bcienco,” bo-callcd, or it can be studied primarily witb practical purposes of 
luimnn betterment m view—“applied s»cioiice," often so-called, ur it can be studied 
with a view to human betterment by one type o( helpful social process—legislative, 
buamesfl, religious, social reform, 01 education. The Inst appioach could give 
foundations for (gonci al or special) applied political sociology, applied economic 
sociology, applied religious sociology, applied pathological sociology or applied 
cflucatKjnal sociology It is impoitant to recogniac m this connection that 

(a) General sociolouyt like gcuoml chemietry, general biology, general 
physiology, and general psychology, deala laigoly with data, generalizations, 
principles, and other phases which are largely eoinmon throughout or basic 
to tliosc ticiences 

(b) Applied qenewl sociology (or general social economy or general 
Gudemie^) 1 ^ devoted fiist to a consideration of those fnctoia, conditions, or 
agencies that m goncial make for Social well-being, and, second, to their 
practical uho m progrftm<> of luiman amelioration or befctciment 

262 
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2 Most of the practicable and pi of liable ^iudic^ of applud or bettennmt sociolcQy 
now available tlerivc fioin fields of special sociology 

(a) Aa indefinitely large number of "special sociologies” can now bo 
diffeicutiated For example* the sociology of the family life of all mammala 
(and of human families m all ages, or m pr<;seut*clay American cities, or 
among the piesent-day rich), the sociology of picseut-day mternational 
relations^ the sociology of Amoucan coUego life, the sociology of teachcra 
oigaiiizntiQna^ the sociology of states’ prison life, the sociology of the 
modern drama (Twenty other examples could easily be added by the 
reader) 

(b) The term "eudemica” will be \iscd hcie, m a scope as broad as that of 
huinan sociology, to include all art-s and sciences of "appheil" or "applicable" 
or “human betterment" sociology—or welfare sociology Henco w e can array 
an mdefinito number of (special applied sociologies) "endemics" of. Amer¬ 
ican family hfo, Ameiicnn family life among coal mmera, American family 
hfo among foreign-born pcoplcB of the nonumoniacd soft-coal ininca, com¬ 
petitive athletics among urban Ingli schools, present-day AmericnrL political 
parties, social control by prosent-day Amcucan police powers (mclurling 
courts and prisons), present-day thrift and investment and capital using 
among American people, and thousands of others 

B DIVISIONS AND APPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY SIGNIFICANT 

TO EDUCATORS 

3 Thoufiands of areas of sociology and cudcmica liiive no significance to Amer¬ 
ican educatoia The sociology and eudemics of Esquimaux, Chineao rural 
family life, Kaffir trade m South Africa, survivals of tribal government among 
>Vrabs, and icligious taboos of Hindus in conservation of animal life—are pro¬ 
bably of no practical significance to policy makoia or executants of American 
education 

4 Kundicds of mcn^ of Amorican present-day sociology and eudemica may 
be of much significance to statesmen (iioliticians mthe better sense), economists 
(business policy luakera), reUgioni&ts, mill tin ists (leaders of defense), jurists 
(justices, and other ndministrators of political justice), saintariana, and relief 
workcis (social workeis), but only slighth^ to educators For example, the 
sociology and endemics (or sociological an<l cudemic consequences, coirelates or 
antecedents) of Amcucan iclations with South Aincuenii States, further 
American land acquisitions in the Arctic Ocean, future immigiation policica, 
game conscivation, ticatinent of recidivist criminah, government operation of 
rad ways, government control of power gcneiatcd by the Colorado Itivcr, flood 
pievcntvou in the lower Mississippi, govenuneut loans to lavmevs, modification of 
the Volstead Ant, cessation of Amencau nusbionary contributions to Chinese and 
Africans, researches to discover an antitoxin to mflucnzn, and hundreds of others 

5 Hundreds of aieas of piesent-clay Amonran sociology and eudernics nre of 
diiert irnpoitaiicc to oducatoTs because of the probabilities that some kinds of 
education do plav negative oi positive r^les oi shouUl play tliem in these fields 
For example 
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(a) The sociology and eudemics of Ainencaa family hfe 
Many facts^ Bpocifio and general, are now know: regarding the sociology 
and eugenics (winch is a branch of cudeinica) family hfe among those who 
belong to both the Inqhesi quarlile of Ameiicnn economic life and to the 
highest quarfcile of mtelleciiKil cultural a«aiw7wen^s—superior stocks, stock 
smcide, low death rate, infiequout divorce, prolonged care of offapiing. 
Some conclusiong are surDiised, high rate of chronic physical moibidity 
among women, high rate of natural Btenhty, low anticipatory interest m 
progeny, excessive preoccupation with suponor standard of comfort It 
^cems probable that aocial policies of high scientific efficiency would find 
many opportunitiea m these areas to apply preventives to probable evila 

<b) The sociology and eudcmica of family life among those recent tioiv' 
Enghsh-^peakiug immigrants who are forced to become acmigkiUed manual 
laborers in mines, factories, railway systems, and building are also fairly 
well known—social merits as well as defects School education, as now 
operated, obviously plays large r61e3 among the first American-reared 
generation of these immigrants Can educators discover policies whereby 
still greater services may be rendered—towards lessening irresponsible 
fecundity, providing prophylactics to frequent debnquency, promoting bettor 
adaptation of young people to vocational work (by guidance or training), or 
enriching them with American pohtical idealities? Certainly the soil is 
promising 

(c) Towards what useful educational policies, beyond those now customary, 
does It seem probable that contributions can be had from the sciontific study 
of the sociology and oudemics of American families or family life m areas of 
(a) rural renting folk, (b) illegitimacy, (c) offspring of mixed white and 
Indian stook, (d) children of divorce-sundered families living isolatedly— 
lighthoases, lumber camps, olcctno power head stations, etc ; (g) adoles¬ 
cents m the "'flitting season"—in approaches to, and early stages after, 
entiy upon soLf-supporting work, (h) "men without country", e g, Amen- 
can-born Japanese, who in social reality are neither Japanese nor Americana, 
0 . The sociology and eudemics of American political life can be analyzed 
similarlyp Political life includes chiefly the formation and (under democratic or 
'"republican" American conditions) collective maintenance and advance of pokli-- 
cal BOcLcties or groups, nations, begiimmga or empiies, states, cities, countries, 
incorporated villages, districts, pohtical parties, politic all engues, etc , the primary 
purposes of winch are to provide for the common defense, maintain inteinal order, 
administer justice, and carry on some economic and otherenteipnges—road, build¬ 
ing, public-school operation, relief of dependency, sanitation, water supply, etc 
These mo illustrative divisions 

(a) The sociology and eudemics of American largo urban political groups 

(b> Of dispersed rural political group membeis 

(c) Of older political parties 

(d) Of American voters undei bwcnly-five years of age 

(o) Of women voters 

(f) Of farmer voters 

(g) Of labor unioniata in politics 

(h) Of coUegG graduates taken ns a case type or class 

(0 The sociology and eudemics of prohibition (of alcoholic beverages) na a 
political issue and as respect its militant foliowera 
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7 Uader cdcb of tho foregoing, sotno issues for probibla future delmbd 
CQJifiiderations by educational policy makers can readily be suggested For 
example’ 

(a) Can or should high schools do much more than is now done to equip 
with knowledge, convictions, and idealities, pohticnl voters, ages bo 
that between the ages of 21 and 25 they will both enter ardently into "good 
politics" and consciously sclf-oducate themselves to a degree not now planned 
for or even conceived? 

(b) The functionings of political groups bring into relief a great voricty of 
special Bituations, some of which obviously have intimate bearing on cduco’ 
tional policy making Foi example: 

(c) Since the original major function of the state (tlio most induaive 
political society) nas to provide for "the common defense" (and related 
mihtanstic aggression), we can detail for special conBidcrahon 

(d) Tho sociology and endemics of including among the objectives of 
general secondary education, and of (all) (some) forms of collcgiato education, 
training for defense (military training, militia training, reserve oiTioor train- 

ing). 

(e) Since one function of the state is to conseivc friendly relations with 
neighboring states 

(f) The sociology and endemics of school education m whatever may bo 
discovered to be the attitudes and other means of international friendliness 

(g) Since one function of local government or politics is tho prevention of 
crime or criminality 

(h) The sociology and eudemics of juvenile cnmiimlity or delinquency 
as indicated educational means of prevention and cure 

8 Other major divisions for study might well be the sociology and eudemics 
of: (a) American economic productive groups (all societies devoted to or using 
mutual aid m producing, coaserving, and using as capital tools, goods of any 
sort; (b) American economic utilizing or sumptuary group, (c) American religious 
group, (<1) American culture promotional group, (e) American fellowship oi 
sociability gioup, (f) American school or educational groups, (g) others 

9 It may prove profitable to the science of educational policy making to 
segregate certain other kinds of areas of educational sociology for intensive 
consideration For example, the sociology and eudemics of rural negroes, the 
very young children of the rich, wage-earning girls during piemnrrmgc years, 
popular literature, especially in magazine foim, high mechanical specialization 
m industry, racial inteimivtuies, cuUuic blendings, Jews and Amonenns, urban 
opnrtment life, American philanthropic idealism, and others 



SCHOOL, SOCIETY, AND BEHAVIOllTSM 

IlUDOI>?H JI. BINDER 
New York Univeisity 

I 

BEHAVIOKISil IS with, us -whether we -want it or not It is 
making a great stir not only in psychology but in sociology and m 
other spheiea of life. The politicians have, perhaps, indirectly 
paid moie attention to it than anybody else simply because they 
have always been practical psychologists or behaviorists Actions 
of men and -women which have heen in many cases obscure to the 
moat profound psychologist, have been an open sesame to the poli- 
ticitiu Whether he was aware of it or not, he engaged in politics 
for the purpose of getting certain lesults. And though he might 
never have heard the word "psychology,” he was an expert in that 
field from the practical point of view. Behaviorism is indeed a 
deliberate attempt to have us look at the actions of men and judge 
what they are by what they are doing That is good philosophy 
as far as it goes, but it plainly falls short in certain respects. 

Of the truth or falsity of behaviorism as a speoifie foim of 
psychology but little will be said in this article because it is con¬ 
cerned primarily with the effect -which it has on society and edu¬ 
cation Only as much of its theory needs to ho considered as is per¬ 
tinent to the two topics mentioned. 

II 

Wlmt, then, is behaviorism? Profeaaoi Watson, the principal 
protagonist of behaviorism has given these definitions of his own 
theory. Perhaps the simplest definition is given in his Beli^vior- 
tsm^ 

Why don't -«7e make wlmt wc can obseit'e the real field of psychology? Let ub 
limit ourselves to things that can be observed, and formulaic laws concerning 
only those things Now what can we observe? Well, we can observe behavior — 

^ IMariciJisni, p G 
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luhai the organtstn doci. or says And let me make thia (undamei\tal point at 
oncQ that saving la doing—-that is, behaving Speaking overtly oi to ourselvea 
(thinking) is just as objective n type of behavior aa baseball 

Another definition is given on page 11 of the same hook. 

Behaviorism, ne you have already grasped from our preliminary discuaaion, 
IS, then, a natural science that takes the wholo field of human adjustments as ita 
own Its closest scientific companion is physiology Indeed you may wonder, 
08 we proceed, whether hchavioriam can be differentiated from that acience. 
It 13 diffeient from physiology only m the grouping of its problema, not in fund¬ 
amentals or in central viewpoint Physiology is particularly interested in the 
functioning of parts of the animal—for example, ita digestive system, the circula¬ 
tory ay stem, the nervous system, the excretory systems, the mcchaiuca of neural 
and muscular response Behaviorism ^ on the other liand, while it la intensely 
mtorested m all of the functioning of these parts, is intrinsically interested in 
what the whole animal will do from morning to night and from night to morning 

The interest of the behaviorist in man’s doings is mom than the interest of the 
apectatoi—he wants to control man’s reactions, as physical scientists want to 
control and manipulate other natural phenomena It is the business of behnvior- 
ifltio psychology to be able to predict and to control human activity To do this it 
must gather scientific data by experimental methods Only then can the trained 
behavionst predict, given the stimulug, what renctioTi will take place, or, given 
the reaction, state wlmt the situation or stimulus is that has caused the reaction, 

Accoiding to the first definition, which Watson calls a plat¬ 
form, W 0 are invited merely to look at people and judge their 
character by their aetion. That is what science does when it 
observes phenomena in the inorganic realm and judges their qual¬ 
ities by their behavior And science is absolutely right as far 
aa it deals with manifestations of the inorganic world. It is able 
to judge qualities and quantities purely by these exteimal mani¬ 
festations because there is little else behind them. When we come 
to the organic realm and more particularly to a highly complex 
hoiiig such as man, the problem changes considerably 

To illustrate' a toothache is presumably a very simple thing. 
It can be located definitely in a particular tooth and it produces 
a certain kind of ache and pavn diffeient from those of headache 
or of stomach ache It produces specific reactions such as holler¬ 
ing and when the dentist applies the forceps, a very decided jerk 
away from the forceps Here are two plain manifestations of 
toothache which everybody can observe for himself. What does 
it tell us, though, about toothache ? Will anybody who sees these 
two reactions know the peculiar quality of toothache as different 

) 8 
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from any other ache? Judging from these two reactions; tooth¬ 
ache in terms of heha'vioriam might be defined as a ^^jerk and a 
yell It as to be feared, though, that a man who baa nevor suf¬ 
fered from toothache is not likely to know much about its 
meaning. 

Behaviorism falls short in a similar way in defining pleasure. 
The taste of an apple gives pleasure to one man, more or less dis¬ 
pleasure to another; some people enjoy bananas, to some other 
people even the smell of that finiit is nauseating, Can we by any 
means discover, from the behavior of these different people con¬ 
cerning the two fruits, what these respective pleasures and dis¬ 
pleasures are? The list might be e:ctended indefinitely but every¬ 
where and always we would find that mere response to stimuli 
would not tell us very much about the real essence of our nature. 
Behaviorism simply gives us valuable data concerning the reao- 
tions of different men to the same stimulus hut does not explain 
why the same stimulus produces different reactions. 

Ill 

What is the reason for this inadequacy of behaviorism ? Wat¬ 
son claiiuB that we have inherited no apecific instincta, predispoa- 
mg us for certain kinds of reactions Be that as it may, we have, 
nevertheless, inherited certain physical constitutions predisposing 
one man toward this kind of activity and another toward a differ¬ 
ent kind. Watson admits that much when he says:’* 

So let us hasten to admit—yea, there are hentablo diftercnces m form, in 
structure Some people are born with long slender fingers, with delicate tlnont 
structure^ some nre born tall, large, of prise-fighter build, others with doheate 
skin and eye coloring These differences are in the germ plasm and are handed 
down from parent to child More questionable the inheritance of such tlunga 
ag the early or late graying of hair, the early lot>s of hair, the span of bfe, the 
bearing of twins, and tho hkc Many of these questions have already been 
ansM'ered by biologists and many othcis are m tho process of being answered 
But do not let these undoubted facts of mbentanue load you astray oe they have 
some of tho biologists The mere presonoc of these structures tell us not one thing 
about function This has been the source of a great deal of confusion m the 
subject we now have under consideration Much of our atnicturc laid down m 
heredity would never come to light, would never show m function, unless the 
organism wer^ put \ti a certain environment, subjected to certain atimnli and 

^ Op, cH , p 77 
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forced to undergo train mg Om aeieditai y btructiiii* lio * i eaJv' to he slmiiLiJ lu u 
thousand difFerenf ways— the same htiuctuie, mind you—ili'penamp” on the tv/iv in 
which the child broupiit up To coiiviiice yoiiirih, nieasure the iighl m u of 
the blackfimith, looir at tJie pietiircB of strong? inen in our toinble umgu.'iinc i 
devoted to cultuie Or turn to the poor bent bLici: of the ai.firnt hook- 

J.eoDf Thebi neople are structurally shaped (within limits) by the Itmds of lives 
they lead 

If that rnuoli ib a^lmitted, the platfom of lx)havionsm l>e<'^oiiie 3 
at once moio or h'ss untenaHe. Tkere is no need to assnine thnt 
specific instincts suck as an ‘finstinct for workmanship’^ or any¬ 
thing of the SO) t is inherited. The word ^hnatinct^’ has, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, l>ecn very mnoli abused and extended to limits beyond 
recognition. To piU it differently, try as we may, tho fact is plain 
even on Wataon^s admission that we are born with diffeieiit dis 
positions and capacities. That much being granted, the question 
arises what ielation behaviorism has to educatLoii and to society 

IV 

The question whether we are “bom” or “made” is as oW as 
philosophy. Are we very largely what onr heredity pieiisposes us 
for, or what our environment makes of us ? The battle between 
the advocates of one oi the othei is age-old and need not be entered 
into. It may be remarked, incidentally, though, that wo are deal¬ 
ing here with one of those finespun academic distinctions which 
has no basis in fact. The advocates both of heredity and of envi¬ 
ronment usually forget the most simple of simple facta; namely, 
that an individual is not bom into a vacuum but into a definite 
environment with specific conditions Ho matter what heredity 
we may presumably have or what our environment may happen 
to be, the individual is always under the necessity of reacting to 
certain conditions The only question is, whethei a specific envi¬ 
ronment will call forth paiticular reactions Wo know, as has 
already been remarked, that different people will react differently 
to the same stimulus. Behaviorism, standing specifl-cally for the 
theory of environment in the making of man, avoids the real issue 
by saying that no two individuals have the same environment. In 
other words, that the same things are not the same to diffeient 
individuals. If so, the only way the difference can he explained 
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is by assuming that tliese individuals approach the same things 
from a different angle. And if that is granted, environment at 
once loses its exclusive force in the making of roan Watson, in 
illustrating lug theory that the same environment—which objec^ 
tively must be the same for all men—is different for different 
men, cites the following case:^ 

But every cme admits this about boae and ten dona and muscle.^—how 
about menial traus? you mean to say that great talent is not inherited? 
That cnmitval tQtLdcnciGS ate not mhccited? Surely we caa prove that these things 
can be inhentecly Thie was the older idea which grew up before we knew aa much 
about what early shaping throughout infant life will da as we now know The 
question la often put m specific foim "Look at the musicians who are sons ol 
musiciana, look at Wealey Smith, the son of the great economist, John Smith— 
surely a chip off tho old block if ever there waa one " You ahecidy know the 
behavionst's way of answering these questions. You know ho recognizes no such 
things as montal traits, diapoaitions, or tendenctes Hence, to him, there is no 
souse to the question of the inheritance of talent as the question is ordinarily 
rmaed. 

Wesley Smith was thtown into an environment early m life that fairly reeked 
with economic, poUticah and social queationa His attachment for his father was 
strong The path he took was a very natural one Ho went into that life for 
the same reason that your son bccomos a lawyer, a doctoi, oi a politician, If the 
father is a shoernalccr,. a ealoonkeoper^ or a street cleaner—or is engaged in any 
other aocially umecognized occupation, the son doc^ not follow so easily m the 
father’s foQtatepSj but that la another story. Why did Wcalcy Smith succeed in 
reaching eminence when so many sons who had famous fathers failed to attain 
equal emmonco? Wna it because this particular son inherited his father’s talent? 
There may bo a thousand reasons, not one of which lends any color to the 
view that Wesley Smith inbciitod the "talont" of hie father Suppose John 
Smith had had three song who by Kypobheata ah had bodies so made up an¬ 
atomically and physiologically that each could put on the same organisation (hab¬ 
its) ns the other two, Suppose further that all throe began to work upon ecoaoiri' 
ic3 at the age of six months. One was beloved by his father Ho followed in hia 
father’s (ootateps and due to his father's tutorship this son overtook aud finally 
surpassed hia father. Two years after the birth of Wesloy, the second eon was 
born, but the father was taken up with the elder son. The second son was 
beloved by the mother who now got less and less of her huabaad’a tune, so she 
devoted her time to the second eon The second son could nob follow so closely 
in the tootQlepa of hU father, he was influenced nutuially by what h\^ mother 
was doing He early gave up his economic studies^ entered society and ultimately 
became a "lounge lizard " The third son, born two years later, was unwanted 
The father waa taken up with the eldest aon, the mother with the second aon 
The third son was also put to work upon economics, but receiving little parental 
care, drifted daily toward^ the servants' quarters An unacrupul^ous maid 
had taught him to mnaturbate at three At twelve the chaufTeur made a homo- 


3 Op. cit , pp, 77-78 
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SQTCual of him Liater falling m with ncigliboihood thieves he bccamo n pick¬ 
pocket, then a a tool pigeon and finally a drug fiend He died of pareais in an 
msano naylurn There was nothing wrong with the herLdity of any one of these 
sons All by hypotUeaiB had equal chances at birth All could have been the 
fathers of fine, healthy sons if their leapective wives had been of good stock, (ex¬ 
cept possibly the third son ajier ho contracted syphilis) 

la reply it might be said that if you assume certain conditions 
you have all the factors under your control and aie consequently 
able to make them what you want when they do not fit into your 
theory^ As to the specific case of the jSmith family and. its thieo 
sons, the answer is simple Watson assumes a father thoroughly 
abandoning himself to economics. Ho assumes a mother who was 
interested in only one of her three sons, and further assumes that 
neither of the two parents was interested in the third son. These 
assumptions are certainly interesting, although rarely found in 
life. As we look around and about us, we find that moat parents 
are interested in the welfare of their children without any marked 
distinctions. If Watson’s assumptions in the case of the Smith 
family be true, we are dealing with a very marked case of hered¬ 
ity The father was plainly on economics, else he would 

not have Uied to turn all of his three sons into economists; the 
mother was ^ust as plainly devoted to tho second son, presumably 
because lie resembled her to a greater extent than the first son did 
She was evidently “a weaker vessel” in the literal sense, and so the 
second son under her influence and with her heredity natuially 
became a ^'lounge lizard*” The third son probably inherited the 
woist features of both his parents nnd so he went wrong when 
opportunity came his way. This is a case of ^^Kature” rather 
than of '^Nurture,” the very opposite of what Watson tries to 
prove. In my own family, if I may speak of personal and inti¬ 
mate knowledge—the everlasting problem has been how to make 
our two boys fit into the same environment. Both parents in this 
case have been scrupulously concerned about giving our two boya 
—only seventeen, months apart in age—the same treatment. But 
one of them takes to books and the other takes to companionship. 
Watson might perhaps have explained the love of the one boy for 
books from the fact that he spent most of hia babyhood in my 
library. That argument sounds plausible, but if tho other hoy 
1 8 ^ 
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should have taken to mechanics because early in his life "vve tried to 
teach him the handling of objects. He has opposed this tendency, 
never openly to he sure, but with a persistence which has eventually 
overcome all opposition. He is stiU the companionable, fnend- 
makiug boy and almost absolutely immune to the handling of 
tools and other movements of hands requiring deftness and agihty 

V 

If the asanraptiona of behavionsm are granted, it throws a 
responsibility upon the school and society which would involve an 
impossibility When Watson speaks of his ability to take those 
^^squirminga^' of the baby within his first few weeks of life and by 
presenting the proper stimuli, turning him into a musician, a 
great business man or a scientist, he assumes a responsibility 
which every human being has thus far avoided It is pleasant to 
think that we can make of our children what we want Presume 
ably, all parents would in that case try to make their children 
not only rieh but handsome, not only clever but attractive, and so 
on. Fow people have succeeded in tbeir wishes unless there was 
something in the heredity of the children which predisposed them 
in the direction desired. 

But suppose that the thing could be done Who would take 
the responsibility of creating, let us say, 6 per cent of our babies 
into big business men, 6 per cent into artists, 10 per cent into 
statesmen, perhaps 15 per cent into teachers and so on, turning 
the other 65 per cent into plumbeis, caipenteis, hod earners, and 
so on? I am afraid that the Russian Revolution would be a 
Sunday-School picmc compared to what would happen in our own 
country The school would obviously he the agency to bring about 
these desirable and undesirable results It would put an auto¬ 
cratic power into the hands of our teachers such as Las never been 
equaled by the most autocratic of autocrats. It would continue 
a regime of selected families who had influence with the school 
boards and consequently the opportunity to have their children 
turned into persons occupying important offices. And it would 
eventually condemn the majority of men to necessary and inevita¬ 
ble subjugation—or would it be slavery? As already mentioned, 
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a I’livolntion would result whicli would speedily cut down, if not 
eliminate, all scliool appropiialions, and the very wnlla of oiir 
Bcliool houses would bo unable to resist the attack that would he 
made upon them by the majority of paren+s. 

VI 

Whether lightly oi wrongly, the aspirations of a human being 
have to be counted as a pait of our psychical and social niako-iip. 
It 13 , o± oouise, true that out of the millions of boys who are bom 
in this country every year and who have, theoretically, the right 
to beiJomo presidents of the United States, an extremely small 
number attains its object. That is natural and inevitable Dis¬ 
appointments are with most human beiiig.s a part of their very 
existence and eveiyone of ns leaina in the course of time how to 
deal with adversities That is one thing and it is our privilege 
to make these necessary adjustments. It is an entirely different 
thing to have any agency, no matter how benevolent, deteitume 
rny fate Against that proposal mankind lias always lebelled and 
will always rebel, because the determmatiO'n of oiir future is of 
the very essence of our personality as free and responsible human 



THE BUILDING UP OY MOEALE IN EDUCATION 

RA-LPH E PICKETT 

New York University 

M OST of tie work which haa been done in the past in this field 
has taken the form of a list of items which make for increased 
morale, which hat has been the result, for the most part,* of the 
intioapective processes of some one interested individual. Eela- 
tively few attempts have been made to obtain a consensus from 
a representative group of those in education This study has been 
made for the purpose of finding out just what factors a represent¬ 
ative group of educators would consider important for the building 
up of morale. 

To begin with, an attempt was made to define the term 
"morale ” Wchatei's unabridged dictionary gives the following 
definitions: "1 Morality; moral principles, teachings, or con¬ 
duct 2. Condition as affected by, or dependent upon, such moral 
or mental factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence, etc,; mental state, 
as of a body of men, an army, and the like ” As is often the case, 
the populai meaning differs from the dictionai^ meaning and so 
the popular conception of the meaning of the term “morale” is 
difforeiit from the definition cited above. A group of twenty 
teachers were naked individually to tell what they understood the 
word “morale” to mean While no two statements were exactly 
alike and no one of the statements was exactly similar to the 
dictionary definition, nevertheless, there was a remarkable degree 
•of concordance Tractically all of these teachers agreed that good 
morale rests on an emotional basis and almost all agreed that this 
favorable affective state is brought about when an individual likes 
his job, wishes to work hard at the job, la assisted in working 
hard at hia job by the helpful efforts of others, is ambitions and 
“peppy” and enthusiastic, and has an optimistic outlook, through 
his job, on life, rather than a pessimistic one. An interesting 
viewpoint is that held by several of these teachers that morale 
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can be litened to the individual aspect of a favorably predisposing 
emotional basis for good xv^ork on tie job, whereas esprit de corps 
can be likened to the group aspect. 

The first step in this study was to submit a request to a group of 
about 100 teachers and supervisors of varying experiences to list 
from one to five factors which, in their estimation, tended to build 
up morale in their present jobs; and also to list from one to five 
factors which tended to break down morale m their preaeiit jobs. 
This group of one hundred was made up of one group of forty and 
two groups of about thirty each. A tabulation was made of the 
factors tending to build up morale submitted by the group of 
forty. In order to avoid duplication, atatementa which were 
egsentially similar were so considered. These factors were then 
checked in terms of the factors suggested by the remaining two 
groups of thirty each Any timo a factor was mentioned, it was 
considered to have received one vote. A total of BY factors were 
80 obtained. These were then grouped under 13 arbitrarily 
chosen major headings under which they seemed to group them- 
selvoa naturally The cider in which these factors appeared 
under each heading indicates the resulta of the votes of these 
100 teachers 

Copies of mimeogiaphed sheets were submitted to an additional 
group of 105, with the request that they indicate by the numbers 
1, 2, and 3 their respective first, second, and third choices con- 
oerning the factors listed under each one of the 13 headings. 
These resulta weio then tallied by giving a weight of three votes 
to each fiist choice, a weight of two votes to each second choice, 
and a weight of one vote to each third choice The votes thus 
obtained for each factor were then added and a new order of prefer¬ 
ence for these factors was obtained by adding the votes for each 
factor cost by the first group of 100 to the votes cast by the second 
group of 105. This second order of preference is indicated below 
by the order iii which these factors are listed under the major 
headings The figures given in the first column represent the 
total number of votes. The figures in the second column repre- 
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aenfc the number of votes obtained fxom the group of 106 The 
figures in the third column rcpioaent the number ot votes obtained 
from tlio first group of iOO. Tlio letters in the foui-th column rep¬ 
resent the original oidoi of preference indicated by the first group 
of 100. 

Factotis WaicH £iNcasi\sB Moha^lb in the Proff.bsion or EnuCiVTtoN in the 
Pinaii Ordbh op PnnrEnENica 
Fust coUnun repreaenta total number oC votea 
Second column represents number of votes on second check 
Tiurd column represonta original numbers of votea 
Fourth column represents oiiginal order of preference 

1 . Factors dcpciideni upon superior officers 

170 157 22 b. Cooperation fiom superior olFicors 

144 IIG 28 a Apprcnation of effoit on the part of superior oiHcers 
102 t)2 10 f Hcceiving nf constructive critiriv,m 

61 40 15 d Human tieatment from sapeiior oflicors 

41 33 8 b Knowledge that superior officer is competent 

36 25 11 e Having a superior officei who is '^on tlio level,” a "square 

ahooter" 

32 16 16 c Having a boss who is a "regular guy" 

24 15 9 g Justice from Siipenors 

20 12 8 i Backing from supoiior officer 

16 9 7 j Freedom from exec&sivc critici^Jin 

2 . Factors dependent upon school orgmizahonj administratvori, 

and control 


131 

117 

14 

b 

Adequate equipment 

114 

103 

XI 

c 

Oppovtumtv for initiative 

76 

73 

3 

h 

Cooperation in diseiphne 

64 

60 

4 

f 

Small classes 

65 

37 

18 

a 

Quiet and orderly echool 

40 

47 

2 

i 

Working m a progressive system 

34 

28 

0 

d. 

Plentj^ of work, but not too much 

25 

23 

2 

1 

Opportunity for discussion of common problems 

16 

12 

4 

e, 

Time for outside activities 

12 

10 

2 

1 

Opportunity for responsibility 

11 

9 

2 

k 

Fiee time during achool houra 

4 

0 

4 


Proinptneas in furnishing material 


3. Factors depend&nt upon attitude of coworJeers 

260 233 36 a Cooperation of follow workers 

170 156 21 b* "Regular fellows” for collenguea 

102 too 2 c Competition of colleagues 
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4-. Factors dependent upon qualities, capacities, a/nd preparation 
of the individuod teacher 

147 142 5 d Proper prep arc. tion of worlt 

124 112 12 a Liking for children 

51 45 6 c Work within one’e capacity 

60 48 2 1 . Having a belief in the worth of one's job 

48 40 4 f Poase&smg and using sense of humor 

47 39 8 b Ambition to succeed and advance 

aO 28 2 2 Having faith m the future of education 

29 27 2 h Poaseaamg a knowledge of administrative problems 

28 24 4 g Being able to see the success of one's work 

13 9 4 e Acting as an example to others 

6 * Factors dependent upon atliiude of present stude^ i body 

181 172 9 c TLeoognUion on the part of pupds of the worth of the work 

176 101 14 a Obtaining the esteem of present students 

138 128 10 b Obtauung a aatisfaccory response in trying to help the stud¬ 

ents 

48 44 4 d Having ^'regular fellows" for students 

6 . Factors dependent upon qualities inherent m the 

260 240 29 a Having a likeable and inteiestmg 30 b 

186 183 2 b* Lack of monotony in the job 

7, Factors dependent upon use of leisure time 

227 219 8 b Having enjoyable and helpful avocational pursuits 

174 104 10 a Taking of university courses 

120 113 7 c Social activities sponsored by superiors 

8 Factors dependent upon economic stains, advancement, 

and secui^ty 

208 201 7 a Receiving a fair and satisfactory salary 

188 184 4 b. Honest promotion for faithful service 

90 97 2 c Knowledge of the security of one'a position 

24 22 2 d Satisfactory pension provisions 

9. Factors dependent upon attitude of parents a/nd laymen 

220 214 6 b Obtaining the respect of parenta and laymen 

215 206 9 a Being allowed to obtain a sympathetic insight into the home 

hves of children 

10 , Factors dependent upon environment 

267 246 11 a, Working and living in pleasant aiirroundinga 

181 170 2 b Teaching m environment m which one grew up 
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11 . Factors dependent upon health (ind samtation 

244 238 6 a. Possessing and keeping good health 
180 187 2 b. Working; m good samtary conditions 

12 Factors dependent upon athtude of former students 

110 102 8 a Obtaining lecognition from former studenta of the value of 

onc^B efTortfl in thoir behalf 

13. Factors dependent upon attitude of outside agencies 

22^ 227 2 a Recognition and cohperati-on from outside agencies 

200 108 2 b Being nllowed to get close to trade conditions 

The suggestions given by the first group of 100 concerning 
iactora which tend to break down morale represented in almost 
every case merely the converse of the statement for the building 
up of morale and they were so tallied, A few factors, such as 
^*too much critioism^^ which were volunteered in the group of fac¬ 
tors tending to break down morale were suggested in the converse 
form in the list of factors tending to build up morale. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that only about one fifth as many suggestions were 
given for factors tending to break down morale as were suggested 
for the building up of morale, 

Those in the second group of 105 teachers and supervisors were 
asked to indicate on the mimeographed sheets the amount of 
experience they had had aa teachers and supervisors These sheets 
were then separated into two groups, the first being the ones sub¬ 
mitted by those who had had more than two yeais of teaching 
experience; the second group being the ones submitted by those 
who had had less than two years of teaching experience It was 
thought that the results from these groups when compared might 
show significant differences. As a matter of fact^ the results were 
almost identical In closing this description of the technique 
of obtaining the information, it must be stated that no one of the 
205 teachers who gave their suggestions was asked to give his 
name The results came anonymously and the teachers knew that 
no attempt would be made to relate the answers given to the one 
giving them 

In analysing the results of this study, certain facts should be 
kopt in mind. In the first place, tlie factors given represent the 
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consensus of only 100 educatOTS. A more extensive group might 
suggest other equally important factors In spite of the fact that 
the second group of 105 was asked to add under each heading 
any factors which they thought had been omitted, no significant 
additions were received Almost all of the additions represented 
factors which already appeared on the sheets. In the scond place, 
the thirteen major headings were arbitrarily chosen and the very 
wording of these headings and the order in which they were given 
might have influenced the votes of the second group. Purth 0 i> 
more, a varying number of factors appeared under these headings 
and thus where only two or three or four factors appeared under 
each heading, there was less choice than would be possible where 
more factors appeared under a heading In tlie third place, the 
12th major heading has only one factor hated under it, and 
hence, there can be but one choice. The figure “102^^ showing in 
the second column for this 12th heading is given to indicate 
that 102 of these 106 in the second gioup manifested tlieir opinion 
that this was an important factor. In the fourth place, tho order 
in which the factors appear under the major headings has been 
deteimined, in large part, by the total number of votes where 
three votes were granted to each first choice, two votes to a second 
choice, and one vote to a third It may be that the order 
would change weie the order to be determined by the total number 
of first choice pieferences alone. 

It will be noted that of the 13 headings, only two, that is, the 
4th and 7th, apply to the individual teacher alone. Certain of 
the factors can be controlled to a certain extent by the individual 
teacher, as for example, factors dealing with cooperation. If 
one goes on the assumption that the cooperative individual usually 
receives cooperation from others and the noncooperative individ¬ 
ual usually does not receive coopeiation from otheis, the point of 
this remark becomes obvious The majority of the factors sug¬ 
gested, however, are factors which are, for the most part, beyond 
the individual teacherts control. One might be tempted to draw 
the conclusion that the individual teacher is more prone to place 
the hulk of the burden, for good morale on others rather than on 
himself. Such a conclusion, however, is not warranted from the 
results of this study alone. 
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From the sta^ndpoint of the nociologist oa well as troiu tho stand' 
point of others, good moiiile is important Charles It. Itichaids, 
when diieotor of Cooper Union, developed a formula as follows; 
E ^ M + T + I, wliicli, translated info \vor(ifci, means that effi- 
cioney on tho job varies or depends upon the possession of the 
rcceaaary manipulative skill, the possession of the necessary func 
tionmj; technical knowledge and the possession of the intelligence 
■which enables the individual to apply that technical knowlodgo 
to the problems of the job This foimula has been used in 
extended and varied form many times. One of the forms is as 
follows :E<«SH-K+I + J fP + M where S represents skill, 
K represents knowledge, I represents native intelligence, repre¬ 
sents judgment and common sense, P represents physique and 
health, and M repreisonts morale. It has often been contended 
that no matter what the individual possesses in skill, knowledge, 
and so forth, his efficiency is inevitably lowered if his morale is 
low. For this reason, it is important that those dealing with 
human relationships recognize morale as a factor in efficiency 
The individaal should seek to build up his morale in the ways in 
which he, as an individual, can do so The supervisor, however, 
has a double function m this respect, namely, that of maintaining 
a high morale for himself as an individual, and also fostering the 
conditions which under hiB control as a supervisor will make for 
a high morale on the part of those m subordinate positions. 

In tho last analysis, if we agree that tho basis of morale is emo¬ 
tional, tlien it becomes an individual proposition as far as the 
affective state of the individual is ooneemed What one person 
needs to build up morale is not of necessity tho same thing that 
another person needs. Similarly, it becomes rather presumptuous 
for an individual to set himself up as the arbiter of the emotional 
states of another individual Nevertheless, this study should be 
of value in indicating to the individual teacher those factors 
which his coworkers seem to think are important in the building 
up of their morale. The individual may receive worth-while sug¬ 
gestions which, if followed, may help him to build up and main¬ 
tain a good morale. Furthermore, the supervisor or administra¬ 
tor who wishes to build up and maintain a healthy tonus in his 
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ina*' "'ill scrutinize the auggeations given, by teaeUera con.' 
wming the factors which are undei hia control, 

Tu tlua conucptiorij a fitting conclusion to thia aiticlc might be 
the following. When the reaulta of the vote& given by the second 
group of 105 were discussed with the group that gave these 
results, mention was made of the fact that two of the group had 
suggested heading No 7 ‘^Factora dependent upon uso of leisure 
time/’ a fourth factor, namely, ‘^Social activities noi sponsored 
by gupenora.” This item occaaioaed a laugh on the part of the 
group and in the discugaion which followed, it was evident that 
11 number of the people resented social activities sponsored by 
siipcnora when such sponsoring virtually necessitated their pres¬ 
ence at these activities of the teachers. It would appear that the 
typical American disUkc for anything which smacks of paternal¬ 
ism IS manifested even by teachers to the extent of their disliking 
any curb on, or direction to, their social activities This study 
merely indicated this attitude on the part of some of the teachets, 
bub did not show dofimtoly how prevalent the attitude is. It might 
be important for supervisors and administrators to be on the alert 
to avoid a paternalistic attitude which might be objectionable 



Aisr APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
OUERIOULUM IN ARTS OOLIEGES 

STEPHEN G RICH 

I 

Tee fundamental fact about the arts college is that it la a pre- 
professional or partly professional school. Such is its origin; 
such 13 Its place in the social organism; and such is the truth 
about It that is usually slighted or contradicted Indeed, the 
insufficiently iiifonned advocates of the arts college have been 
among the leading spohesmen of the point of view that denies the 
essential nature of this late adolcaceut ov early adult organ of 
education. 

That the arts college is historically an institution for the 
preprofessional training of clergymen is not denied by even the 
insufficiently informed advocates who now conceive its functions 
to be “cultural.’^ That it was, from the start, partly a profes¬ 
sional school for ministers of religion may not be so obvious, and 
yet a consideration of the old euriicula in force in the early days 
at Ilaivard, Yale, or William and Mary reveals a content that is 
at least one third strictly professional material for that particu¬ 
lar calling. Indeed, witli the exception of Latin and rhetoric, 
both of which were prepiofessional for the Colonial lawyer, and 
with a doubt as to what matliematios Was taught for, haidly an 
item in the early arts-college curriculum beyond the first yeai 
and a half has any cause for its presence save a traditional oi 
actual value as part of the professional equipment of the ecclesi¬ 
astic It is difficult indeed to find any reason, let alone any 
excuse, for the piesence of Gieeh, or evidences of religion, or 
natural theology, that woio steady coustituenta oi the upper years 
of the Colonial arts college, save on the basis that this type of 
college was a professional school for the clergy. 
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But a doubt assails us at this point, when we think of the prom¬ 
inent men not clergymen, who were educated at the Colonial arts 
colleges. This becomes the more pungent when we conaider the 
brilliant group of political workers whose maturity came during 
the period of our separation from British rule and our forming the 
national government. On a purely static basis, in a social older 
not changing, wo should have a difficult problem indeed m these 
mem A sociological historian, however, can understand the mat¬ 
ter without difficulty. After the first third of the eighteenth 
century, the era of colonization was substantially ended along the 
Atlantic coast. The older colonies had evolved into solf-sufflcienb 
economic units^ exporting mainly for the benefit of trade that 
added luxuries to plenty already existent; the mercantile and 
landed classes followed the usual trend of those who have come 
into prosperity. They wanted the best education possible for 
their children—juat as the half-illiterate immigrants from Russia 
and Poland in our own day arc ambitious for their American 
children to go to college. The age-old social phenomenon of the 
rising groui> grasping for education was here for the first time 
enacted upon American soil. 

The rising group, in Colonial days, found no education at 
hand save the preprofessional education of the clergy. This edu¬ 
cation had social prestige, it was utilized for those who had 
neither inclination nor purpose bo become cleigymen. Indeed, 
one might, if tune and space permitted, trace in detail the oifect, 
in promoting secularization, of the reaction against ecclesiastic 
training in the minds of ceidain able men trained in these Colo¬ 
nial arts colleges. The pYcclencal training was to a sufficient 
extent identical with that useful to a prospective lawyer to make 
it seem not entirely a waste of time or effort to the group planning 
to enter that piofegsion, and the same holds true for the future 
medicos of that tune. 

The next stage in the social development of the arts college 
begins in the neighborhood of 1820 with Harvard and Yale, and 
anywhere from twenty to fifty years later with other colleges. 
This stage is marked by the moursion of young men, either from 
socially rising groups or from those already risen in power within 
society, who had no intention of entering either law, medicine, or 
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the church. Foi certain of these^ wW had engineering procliTri- 
ties, the foundation of definite ‘‘scientific'’ depaihnents or schoola 
(really teclmological schoola), as portions of existing colleges or aa 
entirely new institutions, begins in this period For those who later 
would be engaged in some form of commeice—‘whether as mer- 
chants or as factory oniiers—^iio piovision was then made Con¬ 
sidering the wide hold that the psychological doctrine of 
iTansfer or 'spread of trsnmng then had, and the extent to which 
commerce was not regarded as a profession with skills and know¬ 
ledges of its own, this is quite as we should expect But it nniat 
be home in mind that the amall colleges of those data, with their 
student bodies composed of men who came to know each other 
well, peifomed a service not strictly and technically educational, 
but nevertheless valuable to these future men of commevee, The 
arts college made the man of commerce a friend of, and “one of 
the gang’' with the lawyers and clergymen of his own generation, 
whose infi-Uence and prestige in the same coromunities would be 
of immense value to the merchant 

It 13 precisely out of the ignored fact of this service, in part, 
and out of a half-recognition of it coupled wdth a vague supposi¬ 
tion that the arts colleges of today contmuo to do the same seiwice, 
that the will and disposition towards claiming a “cultural” func- 
tion for the arts colleges arose, Tho extent to which the ministry 
ceased to be the dominant piofession, both as to influence in the 
communities and as to drawing power among educated young 
naen as a career, gave, from the Civil War onwaida, an increasing 
cause for some protective excuse on the part of the aids colleges 
for not changing their ciiiricula 

But meanwhile, beginning conspicuously with the Eliot inno¬ 
vations at Harvard, curriculum readjustment was going on Har¬ 
vard and Cornell, with their policies of ‘‘free electives,” seem to 
have been guided by the correct conception of the nature of the 
arte college. One need only read the statements and aTguments 
of Andrew Dickson White or tbe great chemist-educator, Eliot, 
to see that the basal idea of the arts college as definitely prepro- 
fcssional and partly professional, but for all possible vocations, 
underlies the policy of free electives. Yale, on the other hand, 
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thougli committed to specific professional traiinng for engineers, 
would appear to have been fast held in the bonds of the doctrine 
of spread or transfer of training for all other hues, diluting a 
precloncal curriculum with enough material pertinent to other 
interests to make it passably palatable* 

Somo colleges went with Cornell and Harvard, some went 
with Yale; some pursued an intermediate course; and nobody was 
satisfied From 1905 onwards, one college after another saw 
that it was not doing all it could for its students, but none were 
ready or able to make any definite improyement. The extreme 
partisans of free electives retracted their position a little Har¬ 
vard made every freshman write daily themes, Cornell made 
everyone take some one course m each of four large groups of fields 
of knowle<lge; Yale made election of courses somewhat more free 
in the upper two years . *and so on, through the roll call of 
colleges. 

Then came the World War, the army showed that college men 
were desired, postwar prosperity made it possible for an im¬ 
mensely increased number to go to college The flood of new 
recruits, largely from groups within the community that had no 
idea of what a college might be expected to do, forced the trouhles 
of the colleges into prominence The preprofessional motive was 
present in a constantly decreasing proportion of the students 
coming to college, although probably in a greater total number of 
students. Even before the World War it had become evident tliat 
the preprofessional motive could not be relied upon for guiding 
more than a small proportion of students in the ^^free election’* 
of courses Since the war the condition has become so pronounced 
that “advisers” and other administrative officers aie installed to 
prevent too inept a curriculum being devised for each student by 
his own whims and lack of definite purpose. 

Today, however, the arts college is just as definitely faced with 
the need of making a curriculum es at any time since it ceased to 
be a purely preclenoal school; and it is the province of the edu¬ 
cational sociologist to formulate the criteria and the basal con¬ 
cepts that shall guide such curriculum-making It is easy enough 
to criticize destructively any college curriculum, beginning with 
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that used in the building where this journal is edited, and ending 
with that at the moat distant arts college m Hawaii or Porto 
Rico It is with a view to making clear the problema involved 
in determining such necessary criteria and concepts as have just 
been, mentioned that the historical survey thus far made has been 
given in such detail. 


ir 

The development of the arts college and ita problems, as out¬ 
lined, immediately allows ua to infer the following ideas, which 
may well seiwe as the starting points for definite cunueulum- 
making • 

(1) We are no longer dealing with small colleges in small 
communities, which can serve any section by merely bringing it 
into contact with, a dominant group. 

(2) An increasing proportion of those students who come to 
college do not know what vocation they want to enter. 

(3) The best art-college practice recognizes, at least to some 
extent, that professional or preprofesaional training is specific. 

(4) The arts college is a preprofesaional school but appears 
uniformly to attempt to do work which may contribute to some 
other purpose of education. 

(5) The incoming students come from so great a variety of 
social groups, with such varied antecedents, that no arts college 
can take any uniform equipment among its entrants for granted. 

This last statement is the more true because even those colleges 
that insist upon the greatest degree of uniformity in academic 
credentials for entrance are not able to make this uniformity 
extend beyond half the entrance requirements. 

It is hardly necessary, in a journal devoted to educational 
sociology, to review the development of the oonoepta of the pur¬ 
poses of eduoation For the purposes of this article, it will be as 
convenient as possible if we use the "seven cardinal aims'* as 
laid out by the National Education Association in 1916. Wo 
therefore shall say that educational work contributes either to 
social communication, health, worthy home membership, vocation, 
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citizenship, worthy uao of loiaure time, and ethical character. The 
term ^^command of fundamental proceaaea/^ used by the National 
Education Aaaociatioiij has been, replaced here by “social commu¬ 
nication/^ because the writer is convinced that all such processes 
hitherto listed serve for social commimieation. It mil be furthoT 
understood that “ethical character^^ includes the religious life/ 

It has been set forth as the thesis of this article that the arts 
college IS baaally aiming at vocaiion that it is a preprofessional 
or partly professional school. But a great oversight would be 
made if no account were taken of the fact that the arts college 
contributes incidentally—and only incidentally—to the other six 
educational purposes. The contrary error, of asauming that the 
contribution to the other purposes, or a few of them, is the import¬ 
ant or dominating work of the arts college, la equally to b© 
avoided It is, as the preceding section shows, an entirely wrong 
interpretation of the origin and development of the arts college, 
It 18 , furthermore, an absurdity m view of the fact that element¬ 
ary and high schools have, since their very start, devoted their 
energies mainly to social communication in the form of the 
“three R^s/^ the languages and mathematics, to health m recent 
years and constantly increasing volume, to worthy home mem¬ 
bership in some cases; to citizenship very earnestly, but not 
entirely successfully. That not inconsiderable fraction of the col¬ 
lege population that has had some of its education in church 
schools of one or another sort has had training designed—but not 
necesaanly effective—towards building ethical character. 

The arts college, then, may legitimately include in its eumeu- 
lum auch non vocational material as may bo taught without dam¬ 
age to its primary purpose. But we are faced with the difficulty 
of deciding what is nonvocational material. Is English compo- 
Bition vocational, social-eommunication material, or a contribu¬ 
tion to a worthy use of leisure time, for a premedical freshman ? 
Such a typical example at once shows the complexity of the situa- 
tiona to be unraveled No article can do justice to such detailed 
situations: it can at beat suggest possible lines for detailed invest!- 

* S G, Rich, '^School Discipline in the Liight of the Pur posea of Education,” 
Thought, March, 1927» p 640, 

1 9 ★ 
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gfttion. la fact, it would be decidedly in opposition to tho tend¬ 
encies that are actually making miprovements in education for a 
short article su^h as this to deal with tho specific prohleras. 

It hoB been the purpose of this article, therefore, to lay a founda¬ 
tion for two further steps that need to be taken in many specific 
fields of college carricuKim-moking; 

(1) Detailed analysis of the specific needs of specific groups 
of students within tho college 

(2) Experimental studies to determine how these needs may 
best be met. 

Such work is not likely to be fniitful unless earned on with 
an understanding of the basal problems involved; nor is it prob¬ 
able that such work will really come to the pomta at issue in the 
absence of such understanding. 



INQUIRY 


Educational gatherings, educational meetings, and social groups 
eveiywhere refer to the improvement of schools, to "better schools, 
and to better school systems. But these teima are moro or less 
abstract and are not apecifically interpreted. Just what is a good 
school * 

All institution, serving fairly well at one time the purpose for 
which it wag organized is not adequate at another except as it hag 
been adjusted to the newer social conditions Tlie improvement 
of human institutions is but a part of the onward movement of 
social progress An institution, then, should be evaluated in 
teims of social progress, and before attempting tn define a good 
school the natiiie of social progi’ess should be analyzed 

Human bemga attach real value to certain changed traits, qual¬ 
ities, and achievements of society Social life is conceived to grow 
according as there aic changes to which individuals can rationally 
attach value Piofessor Ellwood* has laid the foundation for our 
discussion by citing ceidain of these changes He states that we 
attach value to changes which bring incieosing control over life 
and its conditions. Among these he mentions (1) mechanical 
inventions; (0) economic prosperity, (3) inoieased skill m com¬ 
bating disease, thus enabling one to adjust himself better to bis 
environment, (4) discoveries in the realm of physical science; 
(5) changes in social standards making for harmony between 
individuals and groups and (9) new means of cooperation which 
reduce human conflict 

Social control valued as social progress, is of two kinds. (1) 
control over physical nature, called material civilization; and 
(2) control over human nature and conduct, called moial civiliza¬ 
tion Social progress as ielated to human gi-oups ig, then, cul¬ 
tural progress of some sort; it is essentially progress in culture. 

^ Charlea A Ellwood, *'Tlie Nature of Social Progress Davis and Dames, 
tt^adfing^ in SocioloQ\i, (D G Heath & Co , 1927), jyp 811-816 
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The term culture is interpreted to mean the double mastery of 
man over his physical nature and over himself Progp^ess is con¬ 
trol in a certain direction such as control increasing one’s eflS- 
cienoy to achieve and control increasing the harmony in human 
relations. It increases the sum of human values. 

Any social institution such as the school must change along 
with the ohanging attitudes^ ideals^ habits, and culture As it 
lags behind, society endeavors to whip it into hnej if it forges 
ahead, tradition tries to hold it back It serves its purpose only 
in so far as it produces changes to which human beings rationally 
attach adequate value. 

As an agency of social progress it seenaa evident that the school 
can at least aid in producing (1) increased skill in combating 
disease; (3) greater economic prosperity; (3) changes in social 
standards making for harmony between individuals and groups 
and (4) new means of cooperation which will tend to reduce 
human conflict. The school is an institution specifically organ¬ 
ized, maintained, and controlled by society to produce as far as 
possible beneficial behavior changes in childhood and youth. 

The school is called an educational institution and it is popu¬ 
larly assumed that such education as the school produces has posi¬ 
tive social value. It is also popularly assumed that in the school 
the pupils are being educated, not ‘^schooled/’ Dr. Grlenn Prank 
difltinguishcs education from schooling, and suggests that more 
attention be given to the educational influence of the community 

But just what is the function of education? Dean Withers® 
says: ^^Education’s central purpose is to reduce suffering and 
waste of 'liuman life and to promote social and individual well¬ 
being, to assist aa fully and as economically as possible in meet¬ 
ing life’s needs and the realization of lifers values. . . Pro¬ 

fessor Bflgley® says that ^^to transmit worthy ideals from genera¬ 
tion to generation is the prime task of education. Professor 
Horne* says: '^Education is the eternal and divinely significant 
process of superior adjustment to and control of the intellectual, 

® Charles E Skinner, Ira M Ga'it, and H Clay Skinner, ReadinQB in jEdu- 
co-tianal P&yc/iolooj/, (D Appleton & Co , t92C), p 3 

* W. C Bagloy, Educational Valu€^^ CThe Macmillan Co , 1911), p 46. 

* Readinffa %n Educatioml Psifcholog^f p. 4. 
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emotionfll, and volitional environment by physically and mentally 
developed free conscious human beings ” Education, is essentially 
the adaptation oi the individual to his enviTonment to the end that 
he can survive, can maintain a livelihood, and can aa far na 
possible improve that environment. 

The primary pui-poae of the school' is, then, through the school 
program “to bring about social changes, or changes in social 
behavior,” and the secondary purpose is “to hiing about 
achievement in the conventional sub3ecta. This reverses the 
ordinary purpose m -which the primary aim is to learn the con¬ 
ventional subject matter in the hope that the learning of this 
subject matter may affect the social behavior of the learners.” 

In view of the standards already set up, a good school has a 
curriculum composed of many and various significant educative 
situations to -which pupils respond, and, hy means of those 
responses, the individual becomes adapted to his environment. 
The Bubjcct matter, the method, the school organization, and 
measurement all contribute to changes in the behavior of the com¬ 
munity and of individuals in their community relations. The 
capacity of the individual m the various social groups and rela¬ 
tionships 13 inoi eased. The pupil is a more efficient member in 
the family, the community, the city, the state, the nation, the 
-world. The good school causes him through the acquisition of 
kiLO-wledge and skills, through his improved attitudes and habits, 
to possess a higher degiee of physical fitness, to utilize his leisure 
time to social advantage, to become more tbnfty, and generally 
more valuable aa a member of society. 

A good school is an educational institution adjusted to the 
various needs, conditions, and possibilities of pupils in. attend¬ 
ance. Such adjustment makes for the reduction in negative indi¬ 
vidual and gioup tendencies such as failure, disappointment, 
truancy and social offenses, and piomotes sjonpatby, unselfish¬ 
ness, cooperation, school spirit, and loyalty. It is potent m the 
promotion of culture and social control. 

* Ceorftc Payae, and John C Gebhart, Method cTiii Measurement in 
lion, (New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 125 East 
22d, Si, New Yoik, 1926), p 10 



RESEAECH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Editorial Notl It is deswn^d to wake this departmerU n dmnng house (1) 
jTor information about curTent research projects of iniere^l to educational sociologif 
arul (2) for ideas with reference to research ineihoas and techniques in this field 

Readers are urged lo report their own research projects and to submit information 
regarding other projects of which Iheg have knowledge Suggesiwn'i as lo methods of 
research will be wclcofned and wtU be given publicity in ihi'i department Spccwien 
queslionnmrea and plans for research in educational sociology will be given careful 
cnhcism if desired 

From kmc to ixme this department will also make ita readers acquainted mth 
research resources in educational sociology Ccjilribulions of Uns typo from readers 
mil also he mlcomcd 

It IS desirable lo make ike program of research in educational sociology a co¬ 
operative OTIC To this end the name^ and addresses of those engaged upon rescarJi 
projects mil usually be given in order that readers may exchange with them ideas 
upon related projects 


Study of Teaokbes^ Attitudes Toward the Behavior 
PhOBI-EMS of ClIlLBREN^ 

The original investigation from whieb this study of teachers’ 
attitudes emerged as a by-product was designed to secuie infor¬ 
mation on the incidence of behavior and personality problems 
among “normal” school children and to observe tbe mental, phy¬ 
sical, and educational charactciistics of behavior-problem clul- 
dren The studies were undertaken in two elementai 7 public 
schools m different cities. 

As an aid to the measurement of behavior and personality 
problems of children, the teachers in these schools were asked 
(1) to record the kinds of problems which they recognized in 
children; (2) to indicate their opinion of the seriousnesa of these 
problems by means of a prepared rating scale, (3) to rate each 
of thi.ir childicn with lespeefc to the frequency of occurrence of 
these problems and the degi’oe of maladjustment indicated thereby 
These particulai methods of research led to the unanticipated 


' By E K AVickitiftn, Psychologist, Institute foi Child Guidance, 145 Eiist 57th 
St. New Yoik City 
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iidy of teachers^ attitudes towavd behavioT problems of children, 
In the teaeheis^ ratings of the senouBness of these problema cer¬ 
tain ivell-deflned problems were considered extremely serious, 
others of no consequence. When the study was extended to a 
large number of teachers in other cities, the same distinctions 
were made However, when a group of mental hygienists engaged 
111 the study and treatment of behavior problems in children rated 
the same list of problems with respect to their significance in 
affecting the life adjustment of the individual child, the teachers^ 
ratings were leversed The discrepancies m the ratings of the 
two groups suggest the nature and significance of prevailing atti¬ 
tudes toward these behavior problems of children. 

A Study of Community Case Hecorps 

Complete scientifie case studies of actual commuiuties repro- 
senting thorough-going socio-analysis of factors in their modes 
of behavior and tlieiu organization are rare. A maiiiiscript is in 
preparation'* to bring together a number of these studies winch aro 
the result of the actual experience and experimentation of the 
investigator in organizing community forces to meet social needs 

Case lecorda of these cominunities will be presented in full 
with an analysis of the methods used in collecting and recording 
tlie material These records arc to be prepaied from official 
reports niid intei views dealing with the communities m question; 
from a dtaiy kept by the investigator m which she lias act down 
a picture of each community as she saw it, a description of its 
group organizatiQii and of the personalities and attitudes of its 
leaders; and from a description of the social agency with which 
she worked—its histoiy, piesont progi'am, policies, and board aiA 
committee organization 

Tho investigator will also describe points at which she had a 
choice of several coui'ses of action and the analytical thinking 
which lead up to her actual choice in each case. Wheie conflict 

^ By Misq Luc> J Chainbejlaiii, of the coiniiiunity oignni/alion faculty of the 
New York School of Social Woik, who was one of the collabouitor'? with \N'alter 
W Pettit in his Case StudiesznCommunii\f Organization (published in December, 
1927, by the Century Company) 
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^as met with reference to some particular issue^ she has attempted 
to seek out the origin and development of the situation. 

This type of study is interesting to educational sociology be¬ 
cause the work of the school is so closely conditioned by the 
nature and controls of the larger community situation. 

The Social Backgrouitd of the American Jewish 
School Child 

A study® IS nearing completion of traditional Jewish moreSj 
ceremonies, and rites with reference to the desirability of includ¬ 
ing thorn, in whole or in part, in the curriculum of the American 
Jewish school An attempt has been made to aaceitain what 
actual life activities and ideals shall properly enter as subject 
matter in the adjustments of the Jewish child to his social group. 

The specific problem of the study has been stated by the investi¬ 
gator as follows: what extent do orthodox Jewish young 

people, who exhibit a greater degi*eo of group loyalty than the 
average by active affiliation with some organized group agency 
practice the traditional customs and ceremonies and believe in the 
traditional beliefs, also, what is their general reaction, positive 
cr negative, to the traditional customs, ceremonies, and beliefs of 
Jewish life?’^ 

The orthodox group has been selected for study because that 
group provides more than ninety per cent of the pupils for the 
Jewish daily school. The most Jewishly interested young people 
were chosen in order to study Jewish observance at its optimum. 
The data was obtained largely from children of high-school age. 

Answers were obtained to 1845 questionnaires covering the fol¬ 
lowing points. Sabbath obseriance, observance of festivals and 
holidays, dietary customs, synagogue attendance, personal and 
occasional ceremonies, and Jewish affiliation and substitute loy¬ 
alties The questionnaires were presented personally to meetings 
of groups of young people and their filling out was supervised 
by club supeivisors, principals, or teachers. The questionnaires 
were supplemented by ninety-seven personal interviews, covering 

* By Jacob D Golub, Board of Jewish Education, 1800 Sclden Street, Chicago, 
Tlhnoia 
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the same pointSj but lu a more thorough manner with aupple- 
mentary details 

The groups studied included pupils in a Hebrew high school, 
Jewish pupils in general high schools who were afEliated with 
Jewish Youth Leagues and Habonim groups; members of 
Menorah Societies, Young People^s Leagues, synagogues, and 
temples; students m adult extension courses; members of clubs 
ftt Jewish centers; and members of the following orgaiviz.atioiia • 
young Men^a and Young Women^s Hebrew Asaociationa, Junior 
Hadassah, Young Judea, and young peopVs charitable societies. 
The groups were from all paits of greater Hew York and in part 
from Chicago 

Modebn- Trends in European Education 

The United States Bureau of Education has published a bul¬ 
letin by 0, W. Waabburne on Prog7*esswe Tendencies in Pitro^ 
pean Education ® These tendencies have been grouped by the 
author under seven heads* (1) Landerziehungsheime, or 
schools/^ (2) handwork, (3) self-gavemment; (4) individual 
instruction, (5) group instruction, (6) freedom, and (7) research 
schools and classes. Although Europe lacks many of tho Ameri¬ 
can advantages for educational expenmontation and research, 
tho investigator believes that Europe is educationally alive and 
that in America knoiv far too little of what our colleagues in 
Europe are doing/^ when we could profit richly by their 
experience 


A Bibliography of Research Projects 

A Bibhogiaphy of Studies tri Secoiida) y Educatiord has been 
published lecently by the United States Buieau of Education list¬ 
ing lesearch bulletins and monogi’apha, doctois^ and masters^ 
theses, outlines, pioceedmgs of oiganizations, ciiculars, reports, 
books, and magazine articles In addition to a geneial list and 

® No 37» 1923 May be obtained from U 8 Dm eau of Education, Depai tnicnt 
of the IntenoL Washington, D C 

^ Dy EAisiacc E Wmdes, BuUetin No 27, 1927 May be obtained from the 
U S Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D C 
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references to other bibliographies, it contains a classified and 
annotated bibliography dealing with administration, cnuiciiluin, 
examinations, extracurricular actiTities, instruction, legislation, 
library, th^ hlgli-school principal, pupils, relations between sec¬ 
ondary and higher schools, and research 
It is intended to be a companion publication to mimeographed 
circular iK’o 14118, March, 1937, Bihliography of Current Be- 
search Undertakings in Secondary Education, and supplementary 
to United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No, 3, 1926, 
Bihliography of Research in Secondary Education, 1920-1925 
These publications are sponsored by the National Committee on 
Bescaich in Secondary Education as one means of contributing 
to the coordination of research effort 



READERS’ DISCUSSIOX 


Editohi^l Xote Tins deparlrnenl doiguc-l la he an open forutU icAtrctw 
full eipte',',\on uill be encouraged upon all giiesiions tn the field of The JoCRN'^l 

STEPiiEy G. Rich’s article’ on “The Urgent Reed for Sociol- 
ogj in Educational Measurements” in the October issue of The 
3ouR>rAi, 0¥ Educational Sociology is a plea for socializing 
tests and for paying more attention to formation of habits and 
attitudes which will be of value in the after life of the pupil. 

I am intensely interested in this phase of our educational sys’ 
tern and feel that this writer deseiwes a great deal of credit for 
thus boldly calling attention to the failure of some of our present 
tests to meet the requirements of the time in which we live. On 
the other hand his statements are somewhat obscure as to ]U9t 
what should bo done in testing. However, as he points out, he 
has not the time to go into detail in so short a paper. 

It 13 certainly a well-known fact that educators as a whole have 
been prone to overlook the social aide of the pupil and, instead, 
to test on the basis of subject matter alone. 

I like Rich’s method of calling attention to the fact that a child 
should leam for the future as illustrated by the “successful phar¬ 
macist.” In other w'ords a child should learn m school a standard 
beyond that needed in the vocation to be followed in order that 
subsequent forgetting will not lower the standard needed in 
the work, 

He believes that there is no need to go outside the piesent cur¬ 
riculum for material in sociological testing but that testers can 
choose such items as deni with material socially justifiable. 

The scales of Payne (health) and Chasell and Upson (citizen¬ 
ship) show the start of the battle for sociological tests but are by 
no moans finished products The testing is in terms of purposes 
rather than subjects. 

' Discussion by II W Burdick, Montclair, N J 
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I do not like, howeyer, the idea of “bean-spilling’^ teats as 
mentioned for, to me, it smacks of the “third degree^’ and seeks 
to have th© child reveal his inmost soul. I believe in Thorndike’s 
“Laws of Learning” and that the child should ao practice hia study 
that to be tested will he a real pleasure and not a hardship It 
ficems to me that the “beamspilling” teats are more psychological 
than sociological. 

Miaa Agnes Conklin^s article^ on “The School as a New Tool” 
in the October issue of The JounisrAL oi- Educational Sociology 
is very interesting, and calls to mind something which I read in a 
New York newspaper recently concerning a difficulty which, the 
Eoard of Education in New York City is experiencing in trying 
to dismiss a teacher whom it believes to be mentally mcompetent. 
From the article I judged that it ia not an uncommon occurrence 
for teachers to be so afflicted. If this is so, would it not be quite 
as important to study the behavior of the individual teacher as to 
study the behavior of the individual pupil^ with a view toward 
straightening out any mental “kinks” which teachers might 
exhibit and, in cases where the condition could not be remedied, 
retiring the teacher on a pension, ]usfc as would be done in the 
case of any other illness? 

Idiosyncrasies in behavior occur in any large group and while 
most of them are harmless in themselves, many of them are 
worthy of study. Eor example, a mathematics teacher in one 
large high school held the reputation for turning out scholars 
who always made an “A” in College Board Examinations. When 
she first began teaching, no doubt she wag physically and mentally 
normal but, when I knew her, in her fifteenth year of teaching, 
she was suffering from what perhaps would he called a phobia 
Her one and only thought was to turn out pupils who would make 
an “A” in tlio examination. If she thought theie was any doubt 
of a pupiTa making an “A,” lie wag put in the “O” gi’Oup and 
rendered ineligible to take the examination and either became so 
discouraged that he dropped mathematics or became leconciled 
to the grouping and decided to go to a college where mathematics 
wasn’t requiied The life of a pupjl who said “a” triangle where 


2 DiHCUB'^ion l>y A M linrtlctl, Bayonne, N J. 
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tke book called for “the” triangle was made ao miaerable that 
often he wished that he had said nothing at all Often the teacher 
became so incensed by a mistake made by a star pupil that she 
fell to the floor in a faint and her victim was forced to get spirits 
of ammonia so that she might he revived and go on with tho scold¬ 
ing Tho only giii in the class to make an “A” was forced to go 
West for a yoar to recover her health. This may or may not have 
keen due to the fact that she was forced to give up most of her 
outside activities to her mathematics work On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the girls seemed less able to stand the strain occasioned by 
Miss R-’s tantrums than the boys, and dropped the course in 
cases where the parents weren’t too hopelessly conservative 
Fortunately, Miss R will cause no more anxiety among high- 
school pupils, for she la now in an institution for the insane, and 
has been replaced by a teacher who may not turn out as many 
students who may make an “A” in their College Board Examina¬ 
tions, but who turns out students who are happy in their work. 
It seems indeed strange that behavior such as that mentioned 
above is not aa open to criticism and study as is unusual behavior 
ou the part of the student, 
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The Philosophy of JS ducat ion (revised). By H. 11 Hokne. 

York; The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

Il m educational toxtbook survives a dozen yeavs and sells fifteen tKousand 
copies it IS conaidored a euocessi but when a text survives for a qiiftitcr of a 
century, undergoing twenty-six reprint mgs, and selling more than forty thousand 
copies, it IS a great event Professor Herman Harrell Horne’s Philosophy oj 
JEdncation had made jiisb such a rccoid After a quarter of a century a revised 
edition 15 issued w'lth special reference to the educational philosophy of John 
Dewey, and with bibliographies brought up to date The new contributions of 
biology, physiology, psychology, and sociology are passed m review The author 
rames Iho question as to the philosophical mcaiimg of these advances He asks 
if idcaUsm must bo surrondored, “or, is the universe and all contained within it, 
including education, stiU best construed in terms of personality and spirit?'^ 
The author answers these questions by contrasting the philosophies known as 
pragmatism and idealism 

Idealism identifies the field of philosophy with the whole of reality; while the 
BQcml philosophy of the pragmatist m represented by Dewey la confined to a 
study of social conflicts, including dcmoci acy, industry, and science- Dewey 
identifies the philosophy of education with a general theory of education, while 
idoahsm regards it aa an 'hntclleclual inteipreiation of the meaning of education 
in relation to llic whole of reality ” The pragmatist defines education as ^'con¬ 
tinuous growth, as adequacy of life, as the constant rcconatniction of exporience 
whereby its present content la enriched and its subsequent course controlled." 
Idealism accepts the pragmatic view as a "phenomenal account of the nature of 
education, to which, however, is added the interpretation that such growth in life 
la man’s finite 'vay of approaching the Infinite " However, the idcahal recog- 
nlzoa "man's power to control in some manner hia environment and the social 
nature of the process " In the light of the ideah&t'g conception of life nnd man. 
Dr Horne oHfors the following comprehensive and inclusive definition of educa¬ 
tion "Education la the eternal piocoss of superior and partially controllable 
adjustment of phyaicaljy and mentally developed, frcc^ conscious human beings 
to God, as manifested m the intellectual, emotional, and volitional environment 
of man " 

To some, it will appear that idcaU&m m education may be criticized for being 
BO theoretical as not to suggeat a practical program of school reform The book 
would have been improved greatly by a revision of each chaptei m place of 
including a bncf discussion of new conlnbutiona m Ibo last chapter But the 
revision ivjll be most he/irfcily received by oil who arc interested in man's origin, 
nature, and destiny aa well aa hig social efficiency The author gives those Bubjecta 
an cniphnsia which is Iqo htUe encountered in prcaetib phiiogophical discnssionB 

New York University ChabUSS E, S^nbr 
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The Pageant of Otvilmhon- World Rornanee and Adventure as 
Told hy Postage Stamps By F. B Warren, New York: 
The Century Company, 1927, 482 pages. 

When the Toviewct graduftted from ki\®o breeches to long troasera he graduated 
from the collecting of cigar bands to the collecting of postage stamps Perhaps 
the golden memories of hours apent poring over fascinating catAbguea and pas¬ 
ting man]' colored bits of paper in albums are what attract him to this intrigu¬ 
ing volume Perhaps all that follows is but the rationalization of a hobby, 

At any rate, ho had always had a aneahmg suspicion that more history and 
CIVICS could be taught through a junior- or senior-high-school stamp club than 
through the most elaborate social-studies curriculum our indefatigable curriculum 
makers have yot contrived. At least, Mr Warren could toach more history and 
civics that way And by employing his glamorous book any real collector and 
leadei of boys or girls could 

Mr Warren has woven a world history about the events depicted on postage 
stamps The pageantry of empire, the pangs of slavery, the martyrdoms of foith, 
the myths of history’s beginnings, the sms of citics^wo meet them all on stamps 
Wo read m them the furore caused by the first White House bathtub, of when a 
Confederate soldier became Duke of Sonnra and of when a priest quit a mass to 
start a revolution, of how a printer’s error created Napoleon III, of how an 
Austrian painted King Edward’s portrait over a stable, of how a Chicago lawyer 
became premier of a Soviet State and of how a stonemason, a hostler in a stable, 
and a conebman’e son each became ruler of a nation We witness a duel m 
Washington over an invitation to a Panama conference, follow savage Negro 
tribesmen a thousand miles through African jungles ns they carry the body of a, 
beloved explorer back to civilization, and watch a cabin boy found nn empire 
The pages of Mr Warren’s book teem with stones of ambition, sacnfice, courage, 
adventure, and treachery—all reflected in more than one thousand beautiful 
half-tone engravings of postage stamps 

The book is no unorganized collection of anecdotes There are chapters on 
the history of each of the world’s great nations—each chapter leading back into 
many aspects of political, social, and economic life Any collector and teacher 
with Mr Warren’s book under hia arm and a group of boys and girls about him, 
each with his album of postage stamps, will need to inquire no farther into the 
meaning of "cicative education " 

New York University 


Hahvby W Zoubattgh 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The National Society of College Teachers of Education, which meets in con¬ 
junction With the Department of Siiperintendenco of the National Education 
Association, is organizing sections on educational psychology, history and the 
philosophy of education, and educational sociology for tho Boston meeting in 
February. This la another step indicative of the growing recognition of educa¬ 
tional sociology as basic to the interpretation of educational procedure, 

Tho following students received the Ph D, degree from New York University 
at the Octobei session of the Council of the University 

Mr John J loftus, Principal of Public School 80, Brooklyn, New York 
Mr. Geeiga Dunkelberger, Professor of Education, Susquehanna Univor- 
8ity 

Rnbbi Maxwell Sacks, Brooklyn, New York 
Mr Richard Aapinall, Ph D. New York University 1925, was recently made 
president of the Western Colorado Slate College, Gunnison, Colorado 
Dr Ira W Ilowerth of the deportment of sociology of tho Colorado State 
Tonchera College, Greeley, Colorado, has been on a leave ot absence during the 
fall quarter making a tour around the world He reports interesting experiences 
in tho Philippine Islands, and will spend at least a month in Germany and England 
before lelurnmg to liia work in January During his absence, Professor W. 
Binnowies is acting head of the clepaTtraent 

Dr Carol D Cliamplin, formerly of the University of Pittsburgh, is now 
professor of education at Pennsylvania State Teaehers' College Dr. Champhn 
is giving tho courses in educational sociology in the above institution 
Miss Edith Everett, assistant director of tho White-Williams Foundation, a 
welfare oiganization m Pliiladclphia, reports a very interesting course on the 
social welfare agencies of Philadelphia, The course 13 on the plan of having the 
students visit tliese agencies with lectures before the group by the directors of 
tho various organuations Tho new course 13 m the Philadelphia Normal School, 
Tho coiiific la proving higlily successful and ought to mark a very definite depart¬ 
ure from tho present lecturo niothod of instruction, for that of the survey- 
participatory type of sociological study and research 
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CONTRIBUTOKS' PAGE 

Professor Rudolph M Binder, of the department of sociology of New Yoik 
University ib a native of Hungary His A B degree was received at Harvard, 
hiB B.D at the University of Chicago, and hia Ph D at Columbia Professor 
Binder has had a wide experience oa pastor, teacher, and lecturer for many years 
He came to his present position m 1906 He la the authoi of several books, among 
them Major Social Prohle?ns 

Dr John J Loftua, principal of Public School 80, Brooklyn, New York, received 
hiB A B from St Francis College, and liia A M. and Ph D from New York 
University Dr Loftua la an active member m aoveial of the New Yoik City 
teachers' nssociations 

Professor Ralph Edgai Pickett of the School of Education, New York Univer- 
Bity, received his bachelor’s degree in engineering at Columbia TJnivereity, his 
doctorate at New York University Professor Pickett has had considerable 
experience of a highly piactical character in immigrant education, instructor m 
the United States Army, and as construction superintendent and engineer m 
large industrial concerns over a period of several years Professor Pickett has 
been in hia present position, tho vocational education department, since 1025^ 
He 18 secretary of the School of Education, New York University 

The reader is directed to the provioua issues for sketohea of Mr Rich of Verona, 
New Jersey, Dr Siiedden of Teachers College, and Piofessor Thrasher of New 
York Umvoraity. 


Forthcoming Artioi^es 

Personahty aiid Social Adjiislment —Haivey W Zorba.ugli, 

The Place of Educational Sociology in the Training- of the 
Secondary-School Principal — William 0. Eeavis. 

A Study of the Effects of Neighbo7'Jiood Backgrounds —Mary 
Goodyeni Earle 

A Study of the Opinions of a Group of Ministers Concerning 
Oertam Phases of School Work —^A T. Stanforth 

Some Pioblems of Community Oigamzatwn —R Ray Scott. 

2 " uc 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE JOURNAL OE EDUCATIONAL SOOIOLOOY 

I MANUSCRIPTS and all correspondence relating to the coiiteuta ol Tbe 
J ouRNAif should be addressed to ^'The Editors, The Journal of Educational 
Sociob^,^y, School of Education, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New Yoik City,*’ and not to individual editors 

II PROOFS Galley proof eheotg are sent to authors for reading and cor¬ 
rection la order to avoid delay in publication, the corrected proof should 
bo icturncd at once Because of the heavy e^epense involved in making 
changes after the article has been set up, the editing committee asks that 
only the neceasaiy typographical comcUona be made Mamiscripts, when 
submitted, should bo in condition to go to the printer, 

III REPRINTS Tdb Journal op Eddcational Sociology is not able to 
furnish free reprints, An arrangement, however, has been made with the 
pTinler, the Brandow Printing Company, Albany, New York, to provide 
reprints to authors, according to the following rate schedule* 



1 

1 100 
copies 

200 

copies 

1 

1 AddiUonnl 

1 100 

4 pages , 1 


20 


8 pages or lesa 


13 00 

2 10 

16 pages or less, 

Additional 


19 00 

3 00 

8 pages or mulfcipk. 

Puces arc f o b Albany, GCcUioly packed 
foi shipment* 

8 00 

10 00 

2 00 


IV BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE All correspondence relating to 
adveitising apace, subscriptions, and changes of address, as well os com- 
plamlg of uondeUvery of Tim Journal, should be addiesacd to The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 883 Broadway, Albany, N Y* 
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Widespread interest in the ciiiTiculnm fnid the relation 
of sociology to the cumeulum led the editor to -write the editorial 
on Professor Boyd H. Bode's book, Modern EduccUhnal TheoiHes, 
and send it to Professor Bode for his reply The cdJtoiial and 
the reply from Piofessor Bode have been sent to Professor Sned¬ 
don, whose reply will he given in a later number. The editor 
holieves that the issues may he clarified hy such discuaaion and 
IS, therefore, printing the editorial with Professor Bode’s response 
on the editorial pages of this number. 


EDITORIAL 

Probably the most outstanding and most valuable educational 
treatise of the year 1927 was Professoi Bode’s contribution under 
the title Modem Educational Tkcoiies. In the opinion of this 
writer, it is the best book of the year and, for that matter, the 
best book written in a series of years It is a book that no one 
concerned with education can afford to pass over lightly. It should 
be road, studied, and marked, it should find a place m the library 
for ready reference and consultation. Such use will guarantee 
that the student of its pages will keep an open mind and an in¬ 
telligent attitude on the fundamental problems which are m the 
forefront of educational disonssion at piesent 
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This ratJier sweDping statement, T^itlioufc justification, might he 
talcjeu as the expression of au enthusiast and therefore some 
reasons for the vie^ should he given. First, the anthor^a style 
la noteworthy. Perhaps no one since William James has written 
so clearly, ao forcefully, and so concretely aa has Professor Bode. 
This is particularly important because educational philosophers 
are not in the habit of writing with such force and clearness. 
Second, the author attacks the points of view of a number of 
writers who have developed a more or less blind following who 
have come to accept their educational pronouncements as a sort 
of creed, No one who reads this book will longer accept their 
emphases without question. Third, there is implied in the w'hole 
book an educational philosophy that undoubtedly will start ua 
upon a saner program of educational reconstruction. The author 
has seen ao penetratingly and pointed out ao concisely the weak- 
nessGfl of the proposed programs of educational reconstruction that 
they will la their extreme form be abandoned. Moreover, their 
merit lias been recognized, and their worth will no doubt be pre¬ 
served. The editors of The Jourwau are grateful to Professor 
Bode and are thankful for hia book. 

From the foregoing statement it would seem that nothing else 
should be said. However, the sociologist, at least a good number 
of sociologists who are seeking to interpret education scientifically 
and base educational procedures in so far as possible upon prin¬ 
ciples drawn fiom exact observation and experiment, feel that 
flome of Professor Bode’a implications need to bo critically ex- 
nniincd In the chapter on “ Determining Objectives Sociolog¬ 
ically the author seems to find a conflict between sociology and 
philosophy, or rather between his philosophy and the sociology 
which ho chooses to cnticizo. la the view of the writer no such 
ronfliefc is possible. 

Bode seems to imply that the sociologist is seeking to determine 
scienbifically and objectively the aim of education. The aims of 
education, just as all fundamental aims, cannot be determined 
scientifically and the discussion of aims must remain in the realm 
of the philosophy of education, at least so far as we can see at 
prosont. Perhaps at some time in the future sufficient data will 
be gathered to warrant a conclusion as to aims, but at present the 
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aims are a matter of apeculation^ and we shall have to go to phil¬ 
osophy for our guide. This does not mean that the immediate 
objectives cannot be sociologically considered. iSeientific research 
has displayed a body of data concerning food and diet for example. 
The sociologist may carefully examine social patterns that do not 
conform to the results of these researches and suggest changes 
to bring the social patterns into harmony with scientiflc discoYery, 
There is a wide field for the activity of the sociologist along many 
such lines, hut the underlying aims of education remain to him 
a sealed book. 

A recent article in The Jouhnai.^ states the point of view of 
the educational sociologist who is seeking to keep his feet on the 
ground and deal with principles drawn from observation and 
experiment. The statement is as follows: The more important 
functions of education as outlined may be enumerated as follows: 
(1) assimilation of traditions, (2) the development of new social 
patterns, and (3) the creative role of education.” The educa¬ 
tional sociologist 18 concerned primarily with the first two func¬ 
tions, the third is more or less a matter of guess The first two 
admit of research, experiment, and scientific conclusions, and 
therefore the procedure may be scientifically determined. If 
the author meant merely in his chapter on The Sociological 
Determination of Objectives” to criticize the point of view of 
PrcfeBsor Snedden, then that is a matter for Professor Snedden 
to answer, and the present writer is not concerned. 

There is another matter in which the present writer would 
like to have light from the author of this remarkable book. He 
has chosen, as indicated above, to call that aspect of education 
m which we must train for situations which we cannot now antici¬ 
pate and which are certain to arise in the future, the creative 
role of education ” Professor Bode rightly seems to regard this 
as one of the important functions of education. His method of 
dealing with this aspect of education seems to be to develop logical 
mindedness by the logical mastery of subject matter. This point 
of view smacks of formal discipline. This conclusion as to pro¬ 
cedure may be the best that the philosopher of education, and such 


» See I, 3, 138-139 
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an astute philosopher of education as Professor Bode, has to 
offer, but it hardly satisfies the scieutifie-miiided sociologist. This 
point of view gives one no clow as to selection of subject matter, 
fcio far as this writer can see, learaing Oreek: or Euclid would 
bo as good a program as any to meet this requirement- We are 
entitled to a fuller explanation, and we sincerely hope that we 
are to have another book in which, the author of Modem Edwor 
Uonal Theories will give us a constructive progi^am of his own- 

REPLY TO EDITORIAL 

The editorial comment by Dr. Payne on my recent book is so 
diBoriminating and at the same time so generous that any remarks 
on my part may bo a matter of indiscretion. It is often good 
policy to let well enough alone. However, the occasion provides 
an opportunity to obviate a possible misapprehension and at the 
same tune to offer a brief elaboration of a point which is not 
adequately covered in the book- 

As a reader of the book can scarcely fail to note, the purpose 
of the book is in part to profceet against the notioa that every 
educational problem is a scientific problem in the sense that it 
can and must be solved through the application of the technique 
which science has devised for the gathering and manipulation of 
its data. Dr, Payne’s editorial confirms me in the belief that this 
unlimited faith in science as applied to education is the creed 
of a small but noisy minority. When a writer starts out with 
this paint of view it is only a question of how long it will bo 
before ho takes refuge in a questionnaire. To make an unusually 
obstinate attempt to think clearly about fundamental problems 
is condemned as aiTnchair stuff ’’ j on the other hand, to go about 
consulting a lot of people who have never thought enough about 
these problems to become emancipated from the bondage of tradi¬ 
tion is assumed to bo quite in keeping witb tbe dignity of the 
scientific investigator. The fact that the resort to a questionnaire 
is an abandonment of the original pretension seems to escape 
notice. Perhaps this is because the replies thus gathered can bo 
tabulated and counted and averaged and perhaps represented by a 
curve, thus giving the whole performance a pleasing appearance 
of “objectivity'^ and scientific rigor 
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In my discusaion of Dr. Snedden’s “ Sooiological Determination 
of Objectives m Education/^ my whole concern was with the con¬ 
tention that from sociology must come answers to the question, 
what shall be the aims of education?^' This proposition, taken 
in its context, t, e., interpreted in the light of Dr Snedden’s whole 
theory of education, means indubitably that scienec is Dr. Sned- 
den^s religion. He is what the eighteenth century would have 
called an enthusiast. It is true that Dr. Snedden, like others 
of his faith, has to f^ll back eventually on a questionnaire in order 
to determine the objectives which science is supposed to furnish, 
but this is done so unobtrusively that the casual eye detects no 
flaw in the architectural scheme. Science is the alpha and the 
omega of the city not made with hands. 

This is the conception of educational objectives which I under¬ 
took to attack. Unfortunately, the heat of battle is not conducive 
to reflection on mare remote considerations, and it did not occur 
to me that my onslaught might have the appearance of being 
directed against any sort of sociological determination of objec¬ 
tives in education. Even so judicious and fair-minded a critic 
as Dr. Payne is apparently disturbed by this possibility. Soci¬ 
ology isurely has something to contribute on what shall be the 
aims of education. We must look to sociology for the determina¬ 
tion of certain immediate objectives/^ even though we grant 
that the larger aims or purposes must be determined in some 
other way, and this view is justified. Sociology determines these 
immediate objectives in the sense that it specifies the conditions 
which must be taken into account if the general aim lb to be pro¬ 
moted. In order to realize this aim, it is necessary to tic up the 
school with the home, with the industrial order, and with various 
other social agencies and institutions, and for this end the con¬ 
tribution which sociology can make is obvioualy indispensable 
But this IS clearly different from the assumption that if we pursue 
sociological investigations or inquiries long enough and hard 
enough the appropriate educational ideals will emerge of them¬ 
selves, This 13 like telling a sculptor that if he will only keep 
on cutting into a block of marble he will discover the form or 
outline for his statue It must be m there somowheie 
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With Dr. Payne^s complaint that the hook in qneation does 
not furnish a very enlightening principle or program for curri¬ 
culum conatruction, I must confess a considerable measure of 
sympathy. The results to be aimed at are designated by the 
terms logical organization and " social insight.^^ There is 
valid ground for the criticiBm that the latter of these aims in par¬ 
ticular is not presented in as clear-cut and unambiguous a fashion 
as the case requires. The social insight that is intended is of 
a specific kind. It means the realization that society 13 essen¬ 
tially an expeniucnt in associated living and that our standards 
or codes of conduct should consequently be of a mundane or 
empirical kind, m the sense that our judgments should be based 
on the consequences of behavior as measured by democratic ideals 
To put it differently, the common integrating principle of edu¬ 
cation in general, and of curriculum construction m particular 
should be the purpose to produce a certain type of outlook or atti¬ 
tude, which for want of a bettor term may bo called the pragmatic 
attitude Broadly speaking, the traditional ideal of liberal edu¬ 
cation has been the acquisition of a certain specified racial heri¬ 
tage. The newer ideal sets as its goal a certain community of 
attitude. ^^Gentlemen agree in everything except opinion.^^ 
There is no room here, of course, to do more than to indicate 
in the sketchiest sort of way the bearing of this view on curriculum 
construction. Why teach history, for example? The average 
textbook does not seem to have any easily recognizable principle 
for the selection of subject matter. Such a principle would be 
furnished if our dominating purpose were to trace out the con- 
ditions, influences, and events which have contributed to the trans- 
foTmation of man’s outlook on life in the direction of what I have 
just now called the pragmatic attitude. The same thing may be 
fiaid with regard to curriculum construction in the field of the 
sciences Given such a common purpose, the different subjects 
m the curriculum would integrate in what may be called a prac¬ 
tical philosophy of life. But if a program of this sort ia to func¬ 
tion effectively, it is necessary to make provision for logical 
organization ” as a final outcome of our teaching. This is neces¬ 
sary in order to foster the scientific type of thinking and to 
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secure the poiver of transfer which springs from tho enrichment 
of our concepts. 

What education needs at the present time more than anything 
else is a reasonably clear progi'am As long as we refuse to 
recognize that we cannot solve every educational problem by the 
technique of scientific fact finding, our progress in education will 
consist simply in doing old things more effectively. If a new 
civilization is on the way, if the human mind is still in the making, 
then a program based, on this fact constitutes education’s greatest 
obligation and gieatest opportunity 

Boyd H. Bode 


Tub .Tournal of Eduoatiohal Sociology has indicated on 
various occasions its desire to cooperate with the National Society 
of Educational Sociology. One of the ways of assisting the 
organization is to publish the sociological contributions of its 
members, to publish uotes of their activities of inteiest to other 
members, to publish news of tho activities of the Society itself, 
and finally, and moat important of all, to comment frankly upon 
the policy of the organization. In. line with this conception we 
wish to urge all members of the Society to be present at the Boston 
meeting in February where matters of first importance will be 
discussed The following proposals will be considered: 

“At the meetings of the National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cational Sociology recently held in Washington, D. O, several 
plans were agreed upon to carry forward, the work to which the 
Society IS committed These plans include the proposed publica¬ 
tion m die immediate future of the first yearbook of tbe Society 
containing bibliographies on educational sociology as deaentx^ 
in tbe December issue of The Journal. In order to make this 
financially possible, and also provide for issuing other materials 
to members of the Society, it waa decided to increase the mem¬ 
bership fees from $1.00 to $2 50 and at the same time to seek 
an increased membership 

“Since more members of the Society find it possible to attend 
its December meetings than those held in February, it waa pro- 
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posed to cliange the animal meeting from Febniary to December, 
but that the presemt officers continue to act until December, 1928, 
"Much pleasure and intei*est were expressed in The JouimAt 
OS' EnuoxTioHii Sociology and it was voted to extend to it a 
hearty welcomo and to assure ita editors of the cordial cooperation 
of the Society.” 



PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

HARVEY W. ZORIiAUGH 
New York Univcisily 

I 

OBiaiKAL NATURE 

A EDW seasoasi ago a play waa wntten aTound a fantastic 
cieaturc called the Robot. The Robot was a mechanical man 
Cl Gated by an. inventive engineer to solve the labor problem. When 
tuiTicd out of the laboratory the Robot had a full behavior equip¬ 
ment adapted to the taalia expected of him. The New YorJc Times 
recently earned a feature article entitled “ Televox the Electrical 
Man Televox, the invention of an engineer of the General Elec- 
tiic Company, sits at a telephone receiver and perfoims such 
tasks as aio requested of it. The club woman with Televox in 
her home may call up at five o’clock, inquire of Televox what 
the temperature m the living room is, have Televox turn up the 
furnace, light tile oven in which she has left the roast, light the 
lamp in the living room, and do whatever else she may wish 
Televox comes near to being a scientist’s realization of a drama¬ 
tist’s fantasy. There is a psychological theory, which has enjoyed, 
a tremendous popular vogue, that conceives of man as being a 
sort of Televox or Robof; as coming into the world equipped with 
a set of elaborate ready-made and stereotyped behavior patterns 
which run off in perfectly automatic fashion in response to appro¬ 
priate environmental situations. These innate behavior patterns 
the psychologist terms instincts. Certain psychologists have main¬ 
tained that man’s instincts deteiinme all his behavior, motives, 
and forms of social life—that man’s personality 13 to bo explained 
in terms of his instinctive traits.’ 

Interestingly enough, the notion of instinct originated with stu¬ 
dents of animal behavior. They observed that there are complex, 
unlearned modes o-f behavior with which all the members of a 
species respond to a given type of situation 

’ Of course, all tho behavior man •shows at bii tli is instinctive in that it is 
uclearited. But psychological language has broken up man's unlearned responses 
into reflexes, relatively segmental responses like the knee jerk or the contraction 
of the pimil to light, and instincts, elaborate i espouses involving the whole body, 
such na night or fighting 
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Certain speciee of waap, for example, invariably lay thoir egga m apideis, 
beetlesj or caterpiUarB, 'which, after having first been enbjectcd by the ^asp to a 
skJlful eurgical operation, will go on living motionlefca a certain number of days, 
and thus provide Iho lorvao with fresh m^Jat The Scolm, which attache a larva 
of the rose beetle, etmga it at one point only, but at this point the motor ganglia 
are concentrated, and theae gangba alono; the etinging of other ganglia would 
cause death and decay of the food supply of ScoUa'a larva The yellow-winged 
Sphex ottacka a cricket which has three nerve centers serving ita thre^ pmra of 
legHi It stings tho cricket at kho&o three nerve centers, and at them only The 
AmmophiUa Hir&uta gives nine successive strokes of its stmg upon nine nerve 
centers of its caterpillar, and then seizes the head and squeezes it in its mandibles 
enough to cause paralysis without death ^ 

These complex but relatively stereotyped and invariable foma 
of behavior run off automatically in response to a highly special^ 
ized type of situation, w^itbout the insect^g having had experience 
in similar situations. They are clearly unlearned. Every Scolia 
may be expected to behave in the aftnie way in a similar situation, 
And Scolia will respond to other types of situation with other 
equally complex and unlearned forms of behavior. Without learn¬ 
ing or experience, Scolia seems adequately equipped to meet all 
the situations of life. 

The classic illustrations of instinct have always boon taken from 
the behavior of insects. The higher animals, hovrever, are held 
to exhibit equally Interesting if lees nice examples of instinctive 
behavior. Young birds, mated for the fiiat time and w^ithout 
previous experience, build a nest of the same material and after 
the same genorai pattern aa do thoir parents Puppies six months 
old, dropped into the water for the first time, swim as though they 
bad been taught, young boavera do not have to learn to cut trees 
so they ^vill fall toward the water, nor to huild dams of the 
branches and store away the twigs for winter food. Many illiiatra- 
tioTLS of instinct can be found in the behavior of every speeies. 
Indeetl, hko the Scolin, eveiy animal species seems to possess 
enough ready-made mechaniams of behavior to take it through life 
3t eats, sleeps, fights, mates, neats, and migrates as a result of 
imlcamed, inborn modes of behavior. 

We cannot leave the discussion of instinctive behavior in auh 
trials without noting another charactonatic of instinct, its ^Mrive 
It has been observed both by naturalists and experimental students 

^ Adapted from It L Bergaon, Orcaiive Evolution (tranalat-ed by A Mitchell, 
Henry IIoU, Ne^v York, 19L3), p 172 
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o{ animal behavior that once on instinct is aet off, it tends to run 
through to the end, and that i£ the instinctive activity is mter- 
rupted the animal will display restlessness and often a remarkable 
striving to overcomo the obstacle which caused the interruptioiu 
This aspect of instinctive activity has been termed drive.'^ la¬ 
st inets have sometimes been described as animal drivea, as giving 
animal behavior not only its form but its energy. 

Psychologists recognized the role of instinct in animal behavior 
long before it occurred to some of their mituber that instinct might 
play a similar role in the behavior of man. The old academic 
psychology had been interested in mind ”—something animals 
were not supposed to have Since you could not observe other 
peoples^ minds —they being tucked away somewhere inside 
them—you observed your own '^mind.^’ Psychology consisted 
of generalizations about “ mind and its vagaries, which were 
based upon introspection. Bouvard and PecucJiel, in the novel 
by Flaubert, resolved to take up psychology. They read that the 
goal of psychology was the study of the things that go on in the 
bosom of the aelf/^ '^And for a fortnight, after breakfast regu¬ 
larly, they hunted about at random in their minds, Loping to 
make notable discoveries, and made none and were much sur¬ 
prised.^^ The old introspective psychology discovered little about 
human behavior. 

Tlie enthusiasm for evolution ” that swept the world of thought 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, however, had 
a profound influence on psychology. Darwin had demonstrated 
man’s relationship to the ape—something newspaper eoluranista 
had suspected long before learned doctors of biology proved it. 
Evolution, showed man to be an animal like other animals. More¬ 
over, man eats, sleeps, fights, mates, and does many other things 
that animals do. These must bo inborn action patterns m man 
also, Man, like other animals, must have instincts. Certainly 
the a priori ground W’os strong. Psychologists began to vie with 
one another in diaooveriiig instmets in man Wilham James 
maintained that no other mammal had such a repertory of in¬ 
stincts as man, and after looking over the behavior of adults and 
young children he listed some thirty types of human behavior 
aa instinctive. Among them were climbing, imitation, emula- 
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tioDj rivali 7 , pugnacity, anger, resentment, aympatliy, Ininting, 
fear, approprintioHj acquisitiveness, Meptxmiania, constructive- 
ness, play, curiosity, sociatihty (gregariousness), sliyness, clean¬ 
liness, modesty, shame, love, jealousy, parental love. 

The extreme proponents of the theory, of whom MoDougall may 
be taken as an example, had soon demonstrated to their own satis¬ 
faction that all man’s actions, feelings, thoughts, secrets, motives, 
ambitions, from the cradle to the grave, ore but the operation 
of Ills instincta In hie Sotrui? Psychology McDougall wrote: 

The msfcincta are the prime movers of all human activity, by the conative or 
impulsive force of some instinct, every train of thought, however cold and pna- 
Bionlt^a It may seem, is borne along tovfftrd its end, and every bodily activity ib 
initiated and auetained. The niatinctivc impulses determine the ends of all 
activity and aupply the driving power by which all mental activities me enataincd; 
and all tho complex intellectual apparatus of tho most highly developed mind is 
but the mfiUnment by which thesej impulses seek tUcit satisfactions, while pleasure 
and pain do but serve to guide them in their choice of the means Take away 
theao inatmctivo disposiliona, with their powerful impulsee, and tho organism 
would become incapable of activity of any kind, it would lie inert and motionless, 
like a wonderful clockwork whose mainspring had been removed or a steam engine 
whoso fires had been drawn ® 

If all man^a actions are a ptvxltict of iiistmctive activity, of 
couise the forms of his social life are—^the home is the joint prod¬ 
uct of tho repioductive and matenial instincts, tho city is tlie 
pioduet of grcgariouBiicsB, industry is the result of the instincts 
of curiosity and workmanship; war is a result of the fighting 
instinct; styles are tho product of the instincts of self-display 
and imitatioiu National diilerences turn out to bo tho result of 
lacial difieroncos m the strength of certain instincts. The difter- 
onco between the volublo caf6"aiid-bovilovard-loving ItaliEoi and tho 
taciturn Englishman whose homo is his castle is a difference in 
strength in tho gregarious instinct aa between the Mediterranean 
and Nordic races. Similarly, individual differences in behavior 
and temperament aro reducible to differences in the strength of 
various instincts Or so the instmctivists have claimed. 

Tho instinct theory has enjoyed a tremendous vogue, both 
popular and scientific Indeed, McDougall^s Social Psychology 
has achieved the distinction of being a best seller. It has been 
one of the most influential books of our generation. It has boon 

3 McDougall, Outline of Psychologyt P 218 
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cUed in debate from womenclubs to tbe floor of tho British 
Parliament It has influenced current thought on all industrial, 
political, and social problems. No more interesting example of 
this influence could be found than that afforded by the writings 
of Carlton Parker, an economist, who a few years ago wrote a 
brilliant interpretation of labor unrest as an innate rovulsion 
against confinement^^ More significant, howevei, bccauso more 
far-reaching in their effects, are the examples afforded by the 
pages of many of our educational psychologies and our phil¬ 
osophies of education. The instinct theory profoundly influenced 
educational theory. There have been too many schoolrooms in 
which have eat, at straight rows of identical desks, children of 
the some age, supposedly endowed with the same instincts, and so 
to be treated alike. Classroom orgeinization has been arranged in 
such manner as to allow the child’s unfolding instincts free play. 
Elaborate curricula have been devised to provide materials for 
the instincts of play, construction, collecting, and the like. The 
child has been regarded as a mosaic of instincts reflecting primi¬ 
tive man’s experiences with his environment. Patrick, for in¬ 
stance, sees in the child’s love of baseball tho caveman throwing 
rocks and brandishing his club; while the fonner dependence 
of man upon the horse is shown in the instinct of the child of 
today to play horse, to iide a rocking-horse, or a stick, or any¬ 
thing.” An examination of the implications and validity of the 
instinct theory is, for educators, no mere tilting at windmills! 

All might have gone well with this attempt to interpret human 
behavior and social life in terms of instinct had psychologists 
been able to agree upon the number of human instincts But 
while James found some thirty (including the instinct of licking 
sugar I), Warren found but twenty-six (including clothing” !), 
Angell some sixteen (rejecting cleanliness ”—peihaps he had 
lived in a settlement), McDougall about the same numbei' (the 
number varying with the editions of his book), Trotter four, and 
Ereud only one Thorndike, more ambitious, enumerated in his 
Original Nature some forty instincts Other psychologists pro¬ 
fessed to have observed sixty or more. No two psychologists could 


* Carlton Parker The Cct^ual Labo) er and Olher Assays 
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quite agree on the number of human inatmcta nor on the forms 
of human behavior ^rhich are inatinetive. 

Now, (m inshnct a specific, relatively stereotyped, and un~ 
learned act* We can observe these acts in animals, descnbo them, 
classify them, completely catalogue them, Yet when paychologista 
attempt to do the same with inan^s instincts they are unable to 
come to any agi’eement When a group of scientists and doctors 
of philosophy, observing the same data, vaiy between one and sixty 
in their estimates of its elements, it is evident that there is a 
joker aomewhere in tlie pack* It would bo art entirely analogous 
situation if chemists could not agree upon the number of chemical 
elements, some maintaining that half the recognized elements 
be thrown out, while others insisted upon the addition of salt, 
crushed stone, sawdust, gunpowder, and the like, to bring the 
number up to a respectable two hundred or so. The source of 
this confusion is not far to seek. It lies in the procedure by 
which the instinctivists have arrived at their lists, a procedure 
which has been philosophical rather than experimental. 

ifun^s instincts havo been generalized from conunomsenae obser- 
vat LOUS, not from systematic experiments. This generalization 
has taken place iix the study rather than in the laboratory. It 
hfls been based upon observations of adult behavior (none of the 
instinctivists have been students of infant behavior). Yet original 
nature begins to be modified by learned responses so early in the 
cliild's experience (a matter of hours after birth) that it may 
fairly be said that adult behavior offers no significant evidence 
as to instincts.^ Generalizations as to man^s instincts have been 
bolstered by anecdotes of animal behavior Drever, in his boob, 
Instinct in Man, demonstrates human gregariouaness by a dis- 

® no record of the first two years of infancy has been kept, scientific obser va- 
tion IS impossible* Every biologist knows how impossible it was to make accurate 
observations upon Burbank's plant matonal—^too many things had been done to it 
which were nob accurately recorded. Trying to observe a human child two years 
of age whoso daily record was not kept is like trying to figure out the family 
history of a new variety of primrose by looking merely at the flower By the end 
of the second year the child's temper is well orgaiujcd, hia vocational slantfl, hia 
character, his fears, his positive bent toward things—toward pencil, paper, chalk, 
carMntry, water, social relations—has been so slanted that only a divme being 
could unmake bun and five him over to th© biologist os new material fit to watch 
for the unfolding of original nature traits.” (J B Watson, '"The Behaviorist 
Looks at Inatincta.” Horper'a, July, 1927,) How much more futile it is to attempt 
to analyze original nature Iraits out of the behavior of adults 
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cu83ion of the habits of the wild ox of Damaralandl Yet it 13 
a recognized principle of science that geiieralizatiaiia from oive 
field of data must not he assumed a prion to he valid in another 
field of data, and the instincts of the ox of Damaraland tell us 
as little about man's instincts as the behavior of cate m puzzle 
boxes and rats in mazes tell us about the learning of children 
in classrooms. 

The actual procedure by which lists of man's instincts have 
been drawn up has usually consisted either in the uncritical 
cataloguing of social customs or in the philosophical simplification 
of the minimum essentials of lite. The psychologists who have 
found many instincts in man have fallen into the error of asaum- 
ing that because most men exhibit a given type of behavior, that 
behavior must be instinctive. Most small boys fight, so far as they 
know', perhaps, all small boys fight; moat peoples war, so far as 
they know all peoples war: therefore fighting and war must be 
instinctive. But all small boys do not fight, and all peoples do 
not war. More caieful observations of social behavior and a 
wider knowledge of ethnological data would have made it clear 
that fighting and war are social customs, gi'oup patterns, not 
instincts. And so with maternal love, supposed to be one of tlie 
strongest instincts Wheieas the mother robin instinctively feeds 
and cares for her fledgling in the proper way, the human mother 
learns laboriously, with the aid of visiting nurses, pediatricians, 
baby ehiuca, and the Ladies Home /oui-nal Every doctor knows 
that there are mothers who have to be taught oven to love their 
childieii. Many women do their utmost to avoid bearing children, 
and if unlucky turn the child over to a nurse Many individual 
mothers piactise infanticide, and many peoples have practised 
it. The so-called matenial instinct would also seem to bo an 
individual attitude reflecting a social custom. The similarities 
winch the psychologist observes in the behavior of adults inevitably 
involve social attitudes and customs Cataloguing them tolls us 
little about original nature ° 

^ When we come to analyze any one of man’s so-called instincts wc find nothing 
remotely resembling the comple't, stereotyped, unlearned behavior shown by the 
waap The “hunting^’ instinct, for example, is as illusory aa the ’^fightine” 
instinct or the “maternal’' instinct In a moment of entnuamsm, Thorndike 
(Original Nature^ p, 52) gives a pictureac|ue account of the hunting instinct 
“To a email cscapiiig obieot, man, especially if hungry, responds, apart from 

2 1 ^ 
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The psychologists ^ho have arrived at shoii; lists of instincts, 
on the other band, have arrived at tlieir instincta by an artificial 
and philosophical simplification of the minimuin essentials of 
life. What types of behavior are necessary to the survival of tho 
individual and the preservation of the race? Man must eat if 
he IS to survive, and reproduce if tho race is to go on. Then man 
must have two instincts, hunger and sex Or perhaps it is felt 
man must be protected from the elements, and he ia endowed 
with an instinct to seek shelter. Obviously such hortatory psy¬ 
chologizing tells us nothing about man’s unlearned behavior 
The confusion concerning tho lole of inatinct in original nature 
and human behavior 13 due, then, to the unciutical mctlicKl of 
those students who profess to have discovered human instincts— 
to their having studied adult behavior which has resulted in their 
cataloguing social customs rather than original nature traits, to 
thoir having fallen back on anecdotes of animal behavior, to their 
having relied on logic rather than experiment.’ Their follow 


trAining, by purauifc, being eatisfied when he draws nearer to it When within 
pouncing distance, he pounces upon it, graapmg at it If it is not seized he la 
annoyed 1! it is seized, ho examines, manipulates, and dismembers it, unless 
some contrary tendency is brought into action by ita shmincss, slmg, or the hke 
To an object of moderate size and not offensive mien when moving away from or 
past him, man onginnUy responds much as noted above, save that la seizing tho 
object chased, bo la likely to throw bimself upon it, bear it to bbe ground, choke 
and maul it until it is completely subdued, giving then a cry of triumph '' But 
ofl Pans (*‘Are Instincts I>ata or Hypotbesos?*’— Amencan Journal oj Sooiologijt 
XXVII, pp 184-106) remarks, *'the description is hardly convincing—it Bmacks 
of the armchair How many children m the city parka may be observed pouncing 
on the small animals and dismembering them? The chickens, cats, and small 
dogs are ‘of moderate size and not offensive mien* and often may be seen ‘moving 
away from or past' the children, but the number of tunes the children can be 
observed 'choking and mauling them till completely subdued, giving then a cry 
of triumph' is perhaps decidedly limited Certainly, if the above is the hunting 
instinct, then by me the hunting instinct has never been seen Perhaps this 
happens only when the human being is 'apart from training,' but the troubb is 
that the hypothetical baby who, on a desert island, had no training at all, died 
at the tender age of two days, and only the writers of books have ever aeon a man 
‘apart from training' " There is as little evidence for a collecting instinct, a 
gregarious met met, or a play instinct oa there m for a hunting instinct As we 
ehau Bee later, even in man’s sex behavior there la httle resembling animal inatinct 

7 It \fl mterastmg to not© that etudenta of animal behavior have sometimea 
been ne uncritical as students of human behavior on the subject of mstinct, Many 
forma of ammal behavior that formerly were held to be inatmctive have recently 
been shown to be learned. The "homing” of racing pigeons was long regarded 
ae matmetwe, But Carr and Watson demonstrated that young pigeons wore 
brought to maturity, outside the cot and apart from older pigeons, confined in a 
small yard so that they could not fly about, they could easily bo lost by taking 
them a few hundred yards from 'Oiome " A recent book, Animal Mind, by 
Prances Pitt, contains further intereBtmg observations on "homing." Racing 
pigeons are useless without long and careful training, which conaiets in taking the 
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psychologists weio not long lu pointing tViia out Eut tlic doWto 
remained an academic one until the advent of behaviorism/^ an 
extension of the methods of animal psychology into the field of 
human psychology. Obviously the animal could not help the 
psychologist by introspecting. So the animal psychologial had 
to be content -with putting the animal into various sorts A situa¬ 
tions and observing its responses, in exporimentiiig in building up 
and breaking down new likea, aversions, fears, motor habits, and 
other forma of behavior The method of animal psychology was 
the method of controlled observation and experiment of the natural 
sciences About 1912, John Watson, then clii'^ctor of the psycho¬ 
logical laboratories of Johns Hopkins University, pointed out that 
the method of animal psychology gave moie valid and siguifieaiit 
data than tho introspective, anecdotal method of most luinian 
psychology He pointed out, fuHher, that such cxpenmoiital 
human psychology as existed was confined to the study of isolated 
sensory and motor phenomena—of the loiee 3 erk, or pupil mflexes, 
or pitch chscnmination—and that no combination of the results 
of such experiments could give an adequate conception of how 
a person might be expected to behave in actual life situations lie 
proposed that the motliod of animal psychologj' be extended to the 
study of the total behavior of human beings He dubbed this 
approach to tho study of human activity behaviorism.*^ In 1918, 
he set out to apply it to the study of human infants, with par¬ 
ticular reference to the problem of instinct and original nature. 


pigeon gradually farther and faither from home as it learns the lay of the land 
In the two years* training required for 500-mile racing, more than ninety per Cent 
of the pigeons aro lost and never recoveicd The pigeon quite elcfiriy flies by 
recognized landmarks, as it is quite hopelessly lost in the fog or the dark Pigeons 
are, further, always taught to "home' from a given direction, bo that a "north 
road*' bird would not be expected to make good its return if sent south over a 
course it did not know Through always '‘homing^^ from the same point of the 
compass, they gradually learn to orient themselves wUh respect to direction 
A trained bird releosed over strange co^^ntry cirf‘^^s about until oriented, flic'i 
till he picks up landmarks over familiar country, and then heads "home '* Quite 
evidently "homing" is dependent on experience, memory, eyesight—is learned 
rather tnan matinctive Bouaefield {Pleasure and Pain), cites observations of 
naturabats which quite clearly show that auppoaedly inslmctive fears oi animalfl 
are learned Some animal groups even have folkways, analogous to human 
custonriB The "chimney" swallow, for instance, formerly nested invariably in 
the banka of rivers But with the growth of towns and the coming of chunoeya 
it gave up nesting in river banks and now aa invariably nesta in clmiQDGyB Afl 
we study animal behavior more carefully, our conception of the idle, of instinct in 
animal hfe la likely to change 
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The higli-sohool principal of a generation ago received his 
profesaional training verj largely through apprcntieeship ser- 
vice: (1) as a classroom tonclier, (3) as a minor snboxdmate 
officer, and (3) as a principal of a small school. Many of his 
administrative practices were no doubt carried over from the 
experiences acquired m the apprantioesbip period. Some were 
developed through trial and error experience m meeting new 
aituationa. Very few were the result of a conscious attempt to 
apply administrative knowledge and theory. As a result, prin¬ 
cipals were often slow to sense the need for administrative read- 
justmenta occasioned by the rapid growth of their schools and 
the changes in the social and economic conditions of community 
life. They failed to understand the changes in their schools 
and often entered into conflict with impending changes and oflEered 
determined resistance to the inevitable. Some lost their positions, 
others were demoted, and some remained stranded in schools that 
offered no professional future. The fittest studied their schools 
and made the institutional readjustments which the conditions 
required They regulated their practices hy administrative theory 
and utilized knowledge acquired in academic fields, aucli as psy¬ 
chology, philosophy, political science, economics, and sociology 
The principal of today has supplemented his apprenticeship 
experience, at least, with some professional study of a special 
character, if not with a sequence of courses definitely planned 
to fit him for the particular type of professional service he has 
elected to enter. Job analysis of the work performed by high- 
school principals has enabled him to see his duties and responsi¬ 
bilities in a broader way. Analytical study of his own work 
may have led him to evaluate his various duties and to organize 
them for more effective performance. Visitation of other prin- 
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cipala at work has probably given him new vantage points from 
•whicli to view his own work. Professional reading^ profesaionai 
associations, and study in academic fields related to education 
have, no doubt made him sentient to social conditions m bis school 
and havG onnbled him to appraise the forces which have to be 
directed and controlled in its eflScient administration. 

The modem principal must understand the numerous deraaTids 
which will be made on his intelligence by his pupils, teachers, 
and community. If through training he is able to anticipate most 
of the major demands and is prepared to meet them efficiently 
when they arise, hia success as a principal is virtually assured, 
providing that lie is able to meet the minor demands of an execu¬ 
tive nature with wisdom and dispatch 

Professional training will aid the principal in service and the 
would-be principal in the development of a compreliensivo theory 
nnd technique of administration, but it will not give him the 
specific knowledge and understanding of institutions, ideals, and 
forces which will be encountered in school and community life 
apart from the conventional work of the school The principal 
must go therefore to other fields for supplementary training whicli 
will fit Inin to meet certain demands of hia position, One of 
the fields is educational sociology. It is the purpose of this article 
briefly to indicate some of the types of sociological problems which 
a principal will have to meet in the administration of a Becondary 
school and to show that training in educational sociology will 
equip him to deal understandingly with the problems in question. 

PKOBnUMS OF TIIK PUPIL POPULATION 

The pupil personnel of the secondary school is rapidly becom¬ 
ing cosmopolitan, and with the change new problems in admin¬ 
istration constantly ariae When the high-school population was 
relatively homogeneous and the chief purpose was preparation 
for admission to college, administrative problems pertaining to 
curriculum, failure, elimination, and guidance largely took care 
of themselves. The pupil bore the responsibility for adjustment. 
If he failed to profit from the offering of the school, it was Ins 
hard luck. Today the situation is changed. The admmiatrator 
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IS compelled to modify both TOmeulum Jind admimatrative piae- 
ticea to meet the needs of the pupzl. The high school is main' 
tained for adolescents and it must accept reaponaibiliiy for seeing 
that they profit to the extent of their capabilities. If an indi¬ 
vidual becotnos maladjusted, the administration cannot auto¬ 
matically apply the former remedy of failure The maladjuat- 
inent must be diagnosed and remedial measures applied The 
administrator is compelled to set up an organization that Vfi\\ 
enable him to know the conditioning facta in the lives of hia pupils 
in order to render the type of personal service which the school 
now requires. 

If difficulties arise among the pupils as a result of intei- 
minglmg of different races and nationalities, or if conflicts develop 
over differences in religious or political beliefs, the principal 
must inform himsolf regarding the status of the problem aud 
must know how to make the adjustments required. Questions 
pertaining to social and economic status likewise require both 
knowledge and insight. They cannot bo administered on an 
intuitive basis. The principal must know the pupils and parents, 
if he would administer the education of the pupils successfully. 

Educational sociology deals with the kind of problems detailed 
in the two preceding paragraphs It directs attention to the 
accumulation of social facts, and to the analytical treatment and 
interpretation of the data found.^ It will stimulate the principal 
through its study to collect and to give attention to iiiforinatiou 
pertaining to the birthplace of pupils; nationality, religion, and 
vocation of parents, the language background of tlie family; 
personal, pedagogical, and family history of the pupil, and the 
social and economic status of parents* In the light of the knowb 
edge which an intelligent handling of such facts will give, efftiC- 
tive adjustment of school to pupil and pupil to school may be 
made. Without such factual knowledge for his guidance, a prin¬ 
cipal can be only a make-believe administrator 

' For a treatment of the soctological data pertaining to secondary-school pupils 
see George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education^ 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No 19i Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 
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TJIE SOCIOI.OGY OF ORGANIZATIONS 

The modern high school is honeycomhed with social groups 
On admission an individual will liltely recognize among hia fol¬ 
lows ronmants of various groups with which he haa formerly 
associated to claim hia loyalty. Typical of such groups are the 
gangs, teams, cluhs, and nei^borhood groups* The pupil 
promptly becomes a momher of the new school group j then, a 
class, a home room, and frequently a section of the class. The 
extracuiiiciilnr activities of the school will soon weave the indi¬ 
vidual into a now pattern of recreational, civic, and special interefst 
groups, all of which will adhere more or less closely. New out-of- 
school groups may be entered to complicate the individuars loyalty 
and to create couditiona which may require the attention of teach¬ 
ers, sponsors, and admiuiatrative officera, Aa a result, the web 
of groups may entangle the individual and cause him to lose sight 
of the major puxqyoaea of the Bchool. 

To deal competently with the school situation described in the 
foregoing paragraph requires a knowledge and understanding on 
the part of the principal of the nature of groups and the methods 
of utilizing group organizations in the proper education of 
adolescents. Principals a generation ago very generally ignored 
the desire of their pupils to carry on activities under conditions 
similar to the group life of adult society. Consequently, the 
intimate primary group organizations were usually forbidden m 
school. If the principals retained their positions, they poihapa 
later realized the error and in time may have encouraged the 
formation of extracurricular groups The conflict between cur¬ 
ricular and extracurricular activities for the interest and alle¬ 
giance of pupils in our high schools of today is in no small measure 
duG to the lack of sociological knowledge and insight on the part 
of the principals who ignored the desire of adolescents to work 
together in groups for the realization of common ends, and who 
caused the pupils to look upon the activities of the classroom and 
the extraclassroom as opposite in purpose instead of correlative. 
Tho high-scbool fiatemity and sorority which flourished for a 
time as out-of-school groups with harmful in-school infliieiicea 
developed primarily as a result of the willful failure of pun- 
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cipala to provide adequately m school for the Bocial life of the 
pupils. 

The tendency of well-trained principals at present is to incor¬ 
porate the spirit of group effort found m extracurricular activities 
into the activities ol the classroom and to regard both as vital 
factors in the total education of the pupil. Q-roupmg is not for- 
bidden but encouraged^ guided, and employed in the normal and 
efficient education of youth. 

To claim that sociology has brought about the change m attitude 
on the part of high-school principals would be extravagant. No 
doubt aomo of the social wisdom of the modem principals has 
come as an inheritance from the costly trial-nnd-conror experi¬ 
ences of the prinoipals of a generation ago. The modem prin¬ 
cipal, however, cannot afford to depend solely upon the mores 
for his methods of administering his school- Ho must turn to 
educational sociology for an underatanding of individual and 
social behavior and the nature of adolescent group life, 

COLLECTIVE BBHAVIOE 

Although the social organization of most American high schoolfl 
is a network of small primary groups, the entire student body 
or school group constitutes a potential primary formation of much 
importance in the proper civic training of pupils as well as in 
the effective organization and administration of the schooL When 
the school group can be characterized as possessing social unity 
it has become essentially primary. The manifestation of the de* 
sirable characteristic is referred to usually as “ school apint,^^ 
the first-line objcjctive of both worthy pupil leaders and school 
administrator, Lack of school spirit is a stigma and a reproach 
to those who have subordinated selfish interests to the welfare of 
the school. Without school spirit in the school gi^oup, it is diffi¬ 
cult to develop many of the civic ideals and social attitudes funda¬ 
mental to the training of a good citizen With school spirit the 
school becomes a civic laboratory in which the theory of desirable 
citizenship can he easily incorporated into right civic habits and 
practices. 

In tho school group there is inherent the possibility of collective 
behavior of both wholesome and retrograde character, In these 
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relations/' says Cooley, '"mankind realizes itself, gratifies ita 
primary needs in a fairly fiatisfaetory manner, and from the 
experiences forma standards of what it is to expect from more 
elaboiate association On the other hand, the undirected school 
group may easily become an unruly crowd and under unworthy 
leadership stage a school ‘"walk-ouf or strike. The frei^uDney 
with which such action occurs and the consequences to pupil 
welfare and administrative prestige should convince principals 
gf the importance of developing responsible leadership among their 
pupils and of training the school group in the orderly processes 
of pupil assembly, even if they do not understand the positive 
values of desirable collective behavior. 

The high-school assembly and the occasional all-school mass 
meeting presided over and controlled by pupil leaders habituates 
the pupils to orderly assembly and renders difficult irresponsible 
crowd action. At the same time such meetings provide an ideal 
occasion for training in the processes of collective thinking on a 
high moral level and the formation of sound public opinion 

The principal who has been trained in educational sociology 
will direct the collective behavior of his school group m such a 
way that he not only will realize for hia individual pupils satis¬ 
factions and larger applications of their hettex impulses which 
would bo denied to most members individually, but also will be 
able probably td avoid 4ihe undesirable consequences of xitg- 
sponsible collective behavior described in the foregoing paragraphs 
of this section. On the contrary, the principal who deals with, 
such problems blindly has always with him the potential possi¬ 
bilities of a riot, panic, or strike without knowing how to take 
command of tho situation, and at the same time he cannot defi¬ 
nitely know whether or not the desirable experiences of larger 
I>Timary-grQup associations are being realized in hia school. 

SOCIOLOGIGAU BASIS OH* THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum is probably the most static and antiquated 
element of the whole secondary-school organization If the word 
of Professor Briggs® is to be accepted, it is also the one phase 

^ C H Cooley, 5 ocmjI Organization, p 32 

^ T H Briggs, Curnculum Problems, p 1 
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of b©con.d£iry education about wbicK educators know leaafc. It 
presents numerous problems whicli must be made the subject of 
extensive study and research before adequate impiovement can 
be effected* In this connection it is interestiug to note that of the 
twenty-seven problems for cumoulum investigation proposed by 
Briggs/ at least three-foui’tbs are so closely and vitally related 
to sociology that sociological data will be essential to thoir solution. 

It 18 scarcely coueeivable how Gumculum makers con settle 
intelligently, without a knowledge o£ educational sociology, such 
problems as the objectives of secondary education; the emotion¬ 
alized attitudes which should characterize a good citizen, the 
changes which education should undertake to moke in the incres, 
the nature of the contribution speoifio aubject matter can make 
to the desired ends of education; what subjtxjt matter shall bo 
elected or required; what kind of education is best for pupils 
of varying degrees of capabilities; the part to be played by lay¬ 
men in the making of the curriculum; and many other like 
problems Unless the principal of the secondary school equips 
himself to appraise the sociological factors involved both in the 
larger and local a&pocts of the ourriculum, it is difiS-cult to see 
how he can function very effectively as a leader of educational 
thought in his school and community. His jiower of initiative in 
curriculum revision and his ability to coordinate the work of 
different departments and interested agencies in accordance with 
the fundamental aims of secondary education would bo greatly 
diminished without sound sociological training, 

rnoni/EMS of sociAii maladjustment 

In virtually evoiy high school the prineipal is certain to en¬ 
counter problems of social maladjustment which exercise causative 
inffnonco on the work of individual pupils and ofton on the work 
of the school as a whole The problems may be the direct result 
of industrial conditions, environmental conditions, traditions, or 
unwise leadership in tho community. Crime, poverty, disease, 
nnd social degeneration, which follow pathological conditions in a 
community may cause serious maladjuatment in the homo ard 
ont-of-school life of pupils and in the work of the pupils in sohooL 
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lietardations, failure, and eliminatioii follow witli waale for indi¬ 
viduals, eomplioationa for the parents and coimnunity, and loss 
of morale f'r the school. 

It 13 probably true that a principal single-handed cannot do a 
great deal to overcome the handicap of an array of pathological 
conditions, such as has been described. On the othei hand, ifc 
is certainly true that little can be expected fiom the pru.vipal who 
is blind to the social factors involved in the complex aitnation. 
under consideration Training in educational sociology would, 
at least, make the principal aware of the forces operating and 
would enable him, if he desired, to find the causative factors and 
to outline a constiniotive program through the leadership of the 
school for school and community improvement 

In the case of maladjusted individual pupils he would be able 
to diagnose the social influences which affect the pupil, to interpiet 
their potency, and to advise legarding the treatment which the 
individual should receive. Not having the time to look after 
such details personally, the principal would be able, as a result 
of his knowledge and understanding of the facts, te proTido for 
tho service needed through the proper organisation of hia staff. 

CONCLUSION 

Understanding of the problems considered in the foregoing 
paragraphs is by no means the only contribution to better admin¬ 
istration which educational sociology la able to make, The high- 
school principal will find numerous other problems which lie 
Will constantly meet in tho administration of his school tioatod 
specifically in educational sociology It is therefore both prac¬ 
ticable and essential in the training for the aecondaiy-seliool 
princIpaUhip to give a definite place to tho science which will 
familiarize the administrator with the social facts of his school 
and community, and which will provide the social insight neces¬ 
sary to the intelligent and efficient organization and administia- 
tion of many of his important responsibilities 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF HEIGHBOEHOOD 
BAOKQKOUHDS 

MARY GOODYEAR EARLE 
Psychologiat, Manhattan State Hospital 

THE EFFECT OF UKDAH NElGHBOK-HOOD IDEALS AS OPPOSED TO 
THOSE OF HOME AND SCHOOL ON THE LIFE AND IDEALS 
OF A GIRL OF NINE 

IF it be the fundamental duty of parents to mediate the child to 
the neighborhood and thus to eject him. gradually into the \70rld 
•via the neighborhood, then the neighborhood should b© socially, 
morally, and physically a safe place for the child; above all the 
social and moral controls should be adequate Ideals and atti¬ 
tudes, habits and customs should not be too diverse, else the 
aituation developed may be for the child not totally unlike that 
of the immigrant wlio finds himaelf in what may appear to him 
an environment aubvergive of that of his parent village 

The hypothesis on which this paper la based is that urban 
neighborhood attitudes and ideals may adversely affect attitudes 
and ideals of the home and school, thereby setting up conflict in 
the child and enonnously weakening parental control. This weak¬ 
ening of control may o(5cui* in spit© of all efforts of the parents 
to combat it. In the first place the neighborhood is ever present 
to tho child as the school is not, and in a curious way it is a 
larger home, a thing familiar in its geographical and physical 
aspects. The child, if permitted to mingle in the neighborhood 
play with other childicii, seems both consciously and unconsciously 
to wish to become a part of it—in speech, in voice tone, m man¬ 
ners, as well as in attitudes and ideals. 

Starting with the theory that a child attending an excellent 
private school, li-ving in a homo which is constantly indoctrinating 
certain ideals both social and ethical, spending all of her early 
childhood under excellent and constant supervision was sufficiently 
protected against undesirable influences, it was assumed that 
from the age of eight and a half yews the child could gradually 
be ejected into the neighborhood, it being distinctly understood 
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that ehe was to go to '' nobody^a bouse/^ This was bho baais of 
the tryout. And so on Saturday mornings, Sunday afternoons, and 
at occasional other times this child was allowed to go down into 
the street to play. The assumption was that a larger measure 
of liberty would be given as the evidence seemed to warrant it. 
The following case study is the rehearsal of the tryout; the hypo¬ 
thesis is the result of the trial. 

By the term neighborhood, the author means that first grouping 
beyond the family and intimate family friends which has social 
significance for the child, although like-mindedness in a place 
group as a fundamental basis of neighborhood is decidedly 
absent. Primarily, by neighborhood is meant not neceasariLy 
intimate face-to-face contact, but a peopled locality, a geographic 
area with some degree of stability in its popnlation. 

In the neighborhood we are abont to discuss one family has 
lived in the apartment of X child^s family for over twenty years, 
another for over ten, and a doctor has lived down the block for 
more than fifteen years. Other instances could be found. Except 
for some face-to-face contact among its members, it is an extremely 
loosely organized and heterogeneous social grouping, practically 
without neighborhood feeling and yet it is essentially a children's 
area from the influence of which the child does not and cannot 
escape. School la a vital and ever present factor m the life of the 
child but neighborhood is-more than this, it is omnipresent, a 
larger home, but without protective influences in its urban variety. 
It as over moulding and shaping the child into its own peculiar 
shape; not to be of it is to be outcast from it, stuck-up,high¬ 
brow/^ too good for ua.^^ 

Y neighborhood is on the West Side'^ above 72d Street in 
Xew York City. The section under discussion is two blocks of 
a certain street bounded at one end by the park, at the other end 
by Bioadway. It la crossed by a busy eommereial avenue with 
much heavy traffic—tiolley cais, taxicabs, and private automobiles 
Decidedly it is a noisy, dangerous thoroughfare. The park is 
separated from the street by another avenue with a trolley line, 
hut this avenue is not so throbbing with the hurry and bustle of 
automobile traffic, although it is etill busy enough to make it an 
event to the children to be allowed to go to the park alone 
2 2 
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On either side of Amsterdam Avenue are a continuous low of 
stops witt apartment houses of four or more stones above them 
These shops are all of a local character supplying the apartment 
hoTise dwellers, roomei^s^ and private-house occupants of the local¬ 
ity with the necessities of life They are kept by their oivners, 
some of whom live with their families in the quarters belund the 
stores, others live upstairs. These people seem to spend their 
daily lives in and aix)uiid the stores. The mothers, for instance, 
bring their small children to let them play before the door; the 
baby caiTiage with a sleeping infant in it stands befoie a shop 
window as the mother tends the customers inside; another womau 
sits knitting in the sun while she gossips with a neighboring 
storekeper. This small shopkeeper existence affords noighborli- 
ness and facoto-fnee contact in its understood sense, but is a life 
socially apai"t from that of surTOimding locality contacts, cjtcept 
for the sewicea rendered. 

There is a large grade public school on the avenue, a block 
from Z street and so at noon and at three o’clock the avenue 
neighborhood changes visibly in its atmosphere. At noon the 
luncheon activities of the publio-school children possess tho neigh¬ 
borhood, for the vender with his hot dogs and sauoikraut appears 
nt the comer beside the drug store, another with hia lemonade 
and ice-cream sandwiches near him, while the candy man takes 
up hi8 stand opposite to him in the gutter; the nearby delicatessens 
do a rushing business, for tbe boys are swarming in tbe street 
with slices of bread and bologna. 

Z street itself is lined on either aide from the park to Amater- 
dam Avenue with private houses of the type built about forty 
years ago in !N^ew York City, except for the apartment houses 
on three of the four corners and for a group of the semi-tenement 
type directly across from the apartment house where X child lives, 
These are a blot upon the general tidiness of the street. While 
the street from the park to Broadway may well be called a “ good 
neighborhood,” the adjective would seem to apply to its orderly 
appearance, its rows of small housea, which limit quite decidedly 
the number of people to the block as well os the number of children. 

The private houses were originally built to accommodate a 
single family in tho days when aervauts could bo had for $16 a 
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month, Tvhen coal was $6.50 a ton, and oak© $^"',60, when lamb 
chopfi of the first quality were 20 cents a pound ar,/' koroBone 
was elevGOL cents a quart; in the days when families lived together 
in this city—aunts and uncles and grandfathers and grandmothers 
—and when it was not unusual for a family to have four or five 
children The stMiolled welhto-do lived in these houseB, some¬ 
times renting them, sometimes buying them. They knew some 
of their neighbors on the block and their children played in the 
streeb all more or leas knowing each other* The street in those 
days mad© a safe and pleasant playground, for there was little, 
almost no traffic, except that from an oocoaional horse delivery 
wagon to leave dry goods or provisions for the occupants. These 
people were not wealthy enough to have their own horses and 
carriages; before the days of trolley cars only the very wealthy 
had thesu 

Private families still occupy a few of these brownstone 
houses but times and economic status and the servant problem 
have ehangied. Rents have risen enormously, so that now moat 
of these dwellings are rooming or boarding houses, sometimes 
kept by a landlady, but occasionally by a family living in the 
basement Consequently the social componeiits of this neighbor¬ 
hood have been radically altered, 

Y neighborhood is adjacent to the Amsterdam Avenue locality 
but the children of the small shopkeepers upon the avenue do not 
associate with those living upon the street and those living upon 
the street rarely even among themaelvea play upon the avenue. 
It IS probably a pai’ental prohibition to do bo. Of course there 
ia more or leas continual going back and forth to the candy store, 
the grocer, or the dairy, but no playing together between street 
and avenue children. 

There are comparatively few children in Y neighborhood or 
ever on Z street, for that matter, twenty on one block (meaning 
both Bides of the sti^eet with the road between) from the park 
to the Amsterdam Avenue trolley lines would bo a large number 
almost any afternoon after school is closed. These seem to con¬ 
gregate at the avenue end rather than toward the park. 

The children who play on this street are those of the janitors' 
families, those of the rooming-houBO mistresses and a few living 
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m apartments, especially those living across the street from X 
child^s home. On the v?hole they might be called decidedly o£ 
the lower middle class and many of them are evidently marginal 
in economic status, although none, one would judge, is dependent. 
In appearance these children are mostly rather dirty, somewliat 
untidy, and many of them are inclined to look anaemic and under¬ 
nourished. There is nothing attractive about them. Their man¬ 
ners are atrocious; their voices especially are totally lacking in 
a pleasing speaking quality, they are raucous and nasal in tone. 
The most striking thing perhaps, and that which marks these 
children as belonging to the lower class is their careless, improper, 
slangy, slurring use of their mother tongue. 

The children of the janitor in the house of X child have made 
enough of a problem in her bringing up m the neighborhood to 
warrant some description of the family. These people are thor¬ 
oughly worthy and aolf-reapocting members of the English work¬ 
ing class but somewhat spoiled with faulty and overbearing ideals 
of American freedom and equality; the juat-as-good-as-you-are air 
is very apparent They are, however, honest, hard-working, and 
well-fed, and they have aspirations. E—, for instance, the pretty 
fouiteen-year-old daughter, takes “music lessons on the piano. 
All three children do well in public school. They are not intei> 
ested in charming manners nor the amenities of life, in speaking 
the “ ICing^B English,” nor in the use of the cultivated voice In 
fact they are rough-cut diamonds and entirely satisfied to stay 
so. Their ideals differ materially from those of X child^s family. 
The experiment of daily association with these children produced 
the expected result on X child. The effects were largely supoi^ 
ficial, perhaps, and yet she very quickly lost the earmarks of her 
kind Presently, the children of her mothers and father^s friends 
would have avoided her, would have called her “ common ” Her 
manners, her voice, her English, were showing the effects of 
habituation to a differing type of social environment 

X child lives in the top-floor rear apartment of a scrupulously 
clean old-fashioned walk-up, on the comer of Amsterdam Avenue 
The roar signifies, in this instance, nothing in the way of im- 
attraotiveness or dinginesa, but it does mean that the only front 
windows are not “front,” but face the business avenue side of 
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the block, whero X child could not poasxhly be allowed to play, 
and so it la not practicable to know what she may be doing on the 
street at any given moment. Living up in the air adds a sub¬ 
stantial problem to the care of children and one entirely absent 
when living on the street level. 

X child^s parents are ** nice people ” of the professional class, 
of American ancestry on both sides for more than two hundred 
and fifty years Both parents as well as three of the grand¬ 
parents weio boi"n and brought np in New York City, in the 
days of a simpler eimronment when the children of nice peo¬ 
ple who lived in ^'private houses^’ (there were no apartnienta 
but tenements, boarding houses, and a few hotels) could safoly 
play upon the street after they were nine or ten, provided they 
were in at five o'clock Nice people's cluldroii" were never out 
after dark. Economically X child's family belongs to the mar¬ 
ginal class, although oft inherited family possessions give the 
liorne an air of semi-luxury oven if it be a bit sliabby. The pictures 
on the walls, the books on the shelves, a volume of Beethoven's 
sonatas on tlie piano might lead those of another ilk to call them 
highbrow." 

These people are without neighborhood, except in so far as 
this geographic locality may b© called so, they aie m it, but not 
of it There is faco-to-faco contact, but no intimacy and prac¬ 
tically no visiting, except for a single accident ni the case of the 
family living on the same floor, where it was discovered that 
there wore mutually intimate and life-long friends. Here there 
is like-mindediiess. These neighbors speak their language (in the 
subtler sense) and there is a common intellectual interest. Now— 
if these people only had children I 

Another family in the house, with whose little girl X child 
sometimes plays on rainy days, would be bored to extinction by 
X child's parents—they would have so little in common except 
the wenthor Besides this, the brilliantly artificial complexion 
of the foxmeT's mother and the extreme vernnhon of her lipa 
bespeak so wide a difference lu ideals that the mere attempt to 
know the neighbor's family is too discouraging; then again, tho 
grown daughter is a vaudeville actress and an intimacy here 
might not prove wise for X child. 

2 ? ★ 
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The aim in the training of X child has been in the first place 
to preserve a certain type of culture, but for all th]B, to train 
her to bo socially minded, not sndbbish, and to be fond of 
people; to inculcmt© sufficient class distinction, so tliat she will 
not want to marry out of her class—neither the son of the adja^ 
cent neighborhood barber nor butcher, because the cbild^s family 
believes that like, rntlier than unlike, bociqI as well as intellectual 
ideals and attitudes tend to make for greater stability and happi¬ 
ness in married life. They believe that mates in modem civiliza^ 
tion cannot he chosen on the strictly biological plane, any more 
than they can be wisely picked on a basis o£ monetary superiority 
alone, and yet neighboihood boys become neighborhood men, if 
they stay in the locality long enough. 

It la desired to make of X child a person of fine ethical values 
with a sense of social responsibility, to engender good taste m 
cultural matters by teaching her to know good pictures, good 
books, and good music; to have her acquire through her social 
training some knowledge of good form/^ which will lead a 
natural adaptability in tbe direction of courtesy and thoughtful¬ 
ness for others. 

That X'a mother’s way of bringing up a child was not quite 
approved by some of the neighbors is hinted at in n tiff which X 
child had witli tho little girl whose sister was a vaudeville actress. 
The neighbor’s child wishing to be veiy disagreeable called X 

highbrow,” and she, stung by tbe ugly sounding epithet, and 
not having the least idea what it meant, snapped out, ^^And what 
are you ? ” “ Tm a girl with a tail I ” came the answer. That 
night at the dinner table, X said “ Mother, what does ^ high¬ 
brow’ mean?” evidently feeling quite sure that opprobiiuiii 
had been cast upon her. 

In pursuance of the plan to try X out in the neighborhood she 
was of necessity unsupervised in her play activities. It hap¬ 
pened that on one afternoon when she was supposed to he playing 
in front of the house, a neighbor’s maid rang tlie bell to say 
that X was on the roof of the apartment house across the street 
leaning over tho parapet with a little boy, brandishing a broom 
in the air. Surely a new and interesting experience! On an¬ 
other occasion, although the importance of staying in plain sight 
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in tlie street^ so that sho could ho seen at any iiioiuent wub im¬ 
pressed upon her, sho was found climbing the dangerous perjLXiu- 
dicular ladder between the fire escapea of her lionso, again with 
a little boy, and had almost reached the roof* More now and 
interesting experience. The tempting poasilulitiea of neighbor¬ 
hood liberty were more than she could withstand. 

One of the chief nmusetnenta of the neighborhood children 
IS the spending of peniiiea at the nearby candy store and these 
children are to be seen at almost any hour of the day muTiching 
candy or sucking lollypops. A child often passes a pop around 
among her friends giving each one a suck.” Now, why need 
we aak liow measles and colds are spread or why there is no appe¬ 
tite for a wholesome meal ? This eating of candy at all times 
became a crucial matter for the mother of X child in the loss of 
that small personas desire for food at the propei times Con¬ 
stant example was too much for X. The other children all did 
it Why should not she? 

Another amusement of these children was going to the movies 
along Broadway and to the neighborhood vaudeville on Sunday 
afternoons Why couldn^t she go too? Once more those odious 
words not allowed. 

Not allowed to dress up on Thanksgiving and beg for pennies 
the way the other children do, only allowed to walk along Broad¬ 
way with mother in your usual clothes and wear a mask—aonie 
compensation to be snro, for then everybody looked at you and 
that was fun Not allowed to stay up until ten on lovely summer 
evenings when other children were having such a beautiful time, 
because you had circles under your eyea and needed your sleep. 

Not allowed, not allowed!” 

Fix>m tho point of view of X, in those days before removal 
from the neighborhood and for a long time thereafter, the freedom 
enjoyed by the children there, the movies, tho vaiidoville, the 
candy and goodies at all tixnca, made their lives golden dreams 
compared with the regular hygienic routine and drab existence 
which she led, which was prosy indeed by comparison The very 
difference of her life seemed to make her na one apart. 

It was evident that the plan tor the iicnghlioihood contacts was 
not working The neighborhood was not supplying the need for 
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a larger life with Batisfactiona. Attitudes and ideals varied too 
greatly Neighborhood and family spoke not the same hut a 
different language. If the aims in the bringing up of X child 
were to be achieved, then the neighborhood must help towards 
that end. If it were to help, it must within wide limits, of course, 
have similar aims both social and intellectual. It must to some 
extent apeak the same language in that other sense; it must 
stand for the same values. Above all, it must not set these 
values at naught; it must not sneer, it must not scoff at them, 
And yet, in effect, that is just what the neighborhood was doing. 
It was setting values at naught. It was producing oonflict within 
the child as well as with parental authority and school judgments. 

Some substitute for neighborhood must be found in the satis¬ 
faction of normal wishes. Neighborhood parents and children 
must not be offended. Snobbish and unsocial attitudes must not 
be developed. Other child associates in an organized play group 
meeting daily m the paik was one possibility for a wise and 
kindly woman to give her daily care in park outings away from 
neighborhood children. It would seem that both ways are being 
used by parents with definite ideals for their children 
In the case of X child supervision by a motherly person was 
the means chosen by the parents, with afternoons in the park It 
is interesting to notice how a radical change of this sort in policy 
will gradually though surely effect an alteration in a child’s 
attitudes. As Thomas in the Polish Peosani remarks, “ There 
are many possible ways in which an attitude can be developed 
out of anothei attitude, a value out of another value. All depends 
on the nature of the intermediate data,” 



A STUDY OF THE OPINIONS OF A GROUP OF MIN¬ 
ISTERS CONCERNING CERTAIN PHASES OP 
SCHOOL WORK 


A T STANTTORTH 
Jn<n&ica Training ScKool 

MTTBODUCTION 

In tkis study an attempt was made to discover how a selected 
group of ministers felt toward certain questions dealing with the 
functions and duties of the schools. Eighteen questions dealing 
with certain phases of school ■work wore sent to two hundred 
ministers in different parts of the country. Replies were received 
from one hundred and thirty-five, representing twenty-five states. 

This study is related to school publicity and tnay throw some 
light on the difficult task of interpreting the schools to the public. 
It is readily admitted at the outset that the questions listed in 
this study are broad and difficult to answer by “yes” or “no.” 

A personal letter was sent to each minister along with the 
questionnaire. The questions -were to bo checked by marking 
“ yes,” “ no,” or “ doubtful.” 

These questions askod whether or not the schools should per¬ 
form certain functions, such as the teaching of '"oligion, morals, 
vocations, right use of leisure time, health, citizenship, respect 
for law and order, etc. 


BESTILTS 

Tho table below shows the rraults of answers obtained from 
one hundred thirty-five ministers on the questions listed in the 
table. 


1, Should the public achoole teach religion?. 

2 Should the public achoola teach morale? 

3 Are the public achooU responsible for teaching the right 
use of leisure time? 

4 Should the scheola give each pupil before he leaves school 
a mastery of some vocation? 

5 Should the public schoola be responsible for seeing that 
all pupils have an adequate knowledge for the funda¬ 
mental processes? 

6 Do pupils learn dishonesty in the public schools, either 


Yes 

Nf> 

Doubt’ 

ful 

45 

80 

10 

128 

7 


98 

11 

26 

53 

68 

14 

89 

12 

34 
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directly or indiroctly from the school or its associations? 

7 Ajre the schools doing as much as they should m conserv¬ 
ing the health of pupils?.. 

8. Aare the public schools doing what they should in teaching 
oitizenamp? 

ft Ajfe the public schools doing what they should to teach 
worthy home membership? 

10. Are the public schools responsible to any extent for the 
so-called crime wave in the country? 

11. Aic the public schools doing what they should in tea¬ 
ching a proper reapect for law and order? 

12 Are thti pubuo schools too lax in rnethods of discipline? 

13 Are the pubho scho ola too strict in methods of discipline? 
14. Are the pubho schools doing all that they should to teach 

habits of accuracy and promptness? 

16 Are the public schools doing all they should for the 
children of the community? 

16. Should the public achoola attempt to teach any college 
work? 

17 Should the pubhc schools teach two years of work 
beyond the high school? 

Should the pubho schools teach four years of work 
beyond the nigh school? ^ , 

18 Do the public flchoola coat too much? 


58 

46 

31 

64 

54 

27 

69 

60 

16 

26 

67 

42 

47 

79 

9 

30 

77 

22 

81 

8 

46 

8 

84 

43 

76 

43 

16 

62 

69 

24 

27 

101 

7 

36 

92 

8 

13 

116 

7 

12 

117 
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The ministers were opposed two to one to the schools^ teaching 
religion, but they were nearly unanimous in their belief that 
morals should be taught. 

According to the opinions expressed^ the achoola are responsible 
for the teaching of the right use of leisure tune but not for the 
mastery of some vocation 

A large majority thought that the schools should see that all 
pupils knew the fundamental processes, and a surprisingly large 
number felt that pupils learned dishonesty in the schools. Fifty- 
four thought that the schools were doing all they should to con¬ 
serve the health of pupils, while hfty-four did not. Twenty-seven 
were doubtful. 

Only twenty-Bix ministem out of a total of one hundred thirty- 
five felt that the schools were doing what they should to teach 
worthy homo memhersLip. 

Seventy-six of these men (more than half) were either doubtful 
or positive that the schools were not doing all that they should 
in teaching citizenship, while & still larger number (99) felt 
that there was some doubt as to whether the schools were teaching 
a proper respect for law and order. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the ministers felt that the public schools 
were responsible, to some extent at least, for the sa-ealled crime 
wave m this country. 
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Sixty p«r cent of thrao ministers felt that the schoola woto too 
o in thoir methods of disoiplino More than half of thorn f^ 

that the BchooU were doing a good ,oh of teaching hahite o 
accuracy and promptness. 

all that they should for the ohildrea of the oommimity 
A laj^ majority felt that the pnhHo schools should not attempt 
to teach any oolltp work, although tweaty^oron out of a total 
of one huudr^ thirty-five favored the extension of the public 

totid numher felt that the puhlio sohoole cost too much. These 
twelve answers came from Southern states. 

StTMMABY 

The results of this study lead one to the conclusion that the 
majority of the ministers questioned folt that tlio schools were 
not doing as complete a job as they should. The ministers, how- 

rr^w f?*'* ^1 they also 

felt that the public schools should not teach any college work 

t at they were not doing all they should to tench habits of ac¬ 
curacy and to some extent were responsible for the so-called crime 
wave, at they might do a better job of teaching citizenship 
and of consemng the health of pupils. A majority felt that the 
aciiools sliould not toach religion. 



SOME PROBLEMS OP COMMUNITY OROANIZATION^ 


R RAY SCOTT 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 

IV 

COMMUNITY LOYALTY 

C OMMUNITY spirit or loyalty is a frame of mind and, like 
most frames of mind, its overt expression is desirable or other¬ 
wise according to the nattire of the ideas which get linked up 
with it. In the first place this frame of mind ia charactenzed 
hy gentimenta such as love of one’s heme community, willingness 
to sacrifice personal interest on occasion for what one conceives 
to be the welfare of the community, resentment of any kind of 
attack on the home town, and a " we feeling ” when the com¬ 
munity ns a whole is in contact, hostile or friendly, with other 
communities—especially other communities having a similar 
brand of loyalty. 

Being fundamentally a feeling, then, the important considera¬ 
tion IS the channels into which this energy is directed. These 
assume widely divergent forms in different communities for rea¬ 
sons historical, geographical, and otherwise Since there can he 
loyalty without what has come to be called " community spirit ” 
(implying progressivenosa), you get such extreme manifestations 
as Babbitt bragging that his city had the worst dives and brothels 
that could be found anywhere. You get loyalty which means 
suspicion and inhospitality toward strangers, hostility to change. 
This type is noncntical loyalty, it might be explained as loyalty 
to the principle of loyalty, which is a primordial impulse It is 
usually associated with some form of the aristocratic tradition. 

At the opposite extreme is the condition of no loyalty at all, 
which may occur where the community is divided into two shorply 
distinguished classes, one a controlling class residing there for 
industrial gain, and the other a more or less transient class of 
workers who live more like campers than citizens. Some mining 
communities are like that. 


*■ Continued from, the December Jouiinal. 
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Between theao two oxtrenies we have various manifest a tious 
of coramunity loyalty and spirit Where it is linked with the 
idea of progress narrowly interpreted you got the booming brand 
of loyalty which Sinclair Lewis associates with chambers of com¬ 
merce m industrial and commercial cities, and which, all of ua 
east of the Rockies associate with Californians. Much la made of 
statistics, pay rolls, and signs of aggressive enterprise* Oom- 
munitiea afflicted with this kind of loyalty would not brag about 
having a welfare wox'k, but would brag about its being the biggest 
welfare work in the whole gosh dam countiy ”—or world for 
that matter. Often an intense feehng of rivalry with aomo neigh¬ 
boring community accompanies the affliction. While this apecinl 
manifestation of the community spirit has the semblance of 
worthwhileness, the question la open to serious doubt Ono is 
tempted to think that its leading exponents frequently love their 
city for what she can do for them rather than for what they can 
do for her Prosperity is their loadstone The idea system that 
can connect itself with loyalty is wonderfully van able. Some 
reasonably progressive communities enjoy a high degree of loyalty 
which is nevertheless unthinking loyalty, a kind that assumes 
that the thome place is all right and to be approved under any 
oiTGumstance. 

The type of community spirit which promises mo^t for the 
real progress of any social unit is the reflective type which knows 
what things it favors and is not afraid to denounco those things 
it doea not favor. We are assuming of courao that approval is 
reserved for institutions and tendencies in the community which 
make for the all-round enricLment of life. A loyalty of tins kind 
cannot suffer from a pardonable love of the home place and just 
pride in its excellencies The highest community spirit visions 
the community as it should be rather than contents itself with 
existing conditions. It provides an incentive to support, in ways 
most feasible for the individuals concerned, of all efforts being 
made to realii^e better conditions 

This interpretation of community apint doesn^t pr(5cliide inter¬ 
group friendliness and the enlargement of the loyalty sphere, for 
it must be recognized that the task of enriching life is much the 
same everywhere. This kind of community spirit when organ- 
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ized 18 aoclal control, if by control is meant the i^itelligent guiding 
of social change. If control means the preservaiion of the status 
quo^ this civic spirit is its most implacable foe, Oonaervatism 
thrives best where loyalty is of the folk-ways variety. A com¬ 
munity worker going into a center where there are many pro- 
greasive people who have civic spirit of the beat kind needs only 
to be skillful as an organizer. One going into a community where 
loyalty is strong but conservative and nonreflective needs to be aa 
educational leader 

V 

THE) PROBLEM OF BIOLOGICAL VeVSUS CTJLTUBAL CHANGE AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR COMMUNITY OBQANIZATION 

Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Coui-t said that 
social reform cannot come by tinkering with the institution of 
property, hut must come through building a race*^ Since Her¬ 
bert Spencer and the Darwinian school injected a strong biolog¬ 
ical note into social thinking, many people have been dazzled by 
the idea of building a new human race through eugenic methcKis 
The idea finds its extreme expression in Mr, J B. S. Ilaldane^s 
book Baedaln^ which suggests an abandonment of the usual method 
of procreation and tho adoption of a sorb of selection of pro¬ 
creative germs similar to methods used in plant eugenics The 
biological strain in sociology finds many expresaions The con¬ 
ception of natural selection has advanced from the individual 
conflict^* interpretation to tho broader interpretation of compe¬ 
tition of any kind having effect on birth and death rates of 
different hereditary types. This has set sociologists to studying 
social factors which operate to change hereditary characteristics 
of different groups. Much is made of the population, pressure 
which threatens to lower tho standard of life, and the dispro¬ 
portionate birthrates as between the superior and inferior classes. 
Professor Cattell shows that the average number of children per 
family among a large number of American scientists is 2 3, while 
the parents of these scientists had families averaging 4.6 children. 
Francis Galtoii and hia followers an England have appealed to 
the enlightened part of society to adopt measures which will 
cneonxage the Bup^nox clasBes to hear more than their share oi 
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cbilcliou lather than leas. Tins school of eiif^oiuats la doing a 
conapu'Aiona \vork, though some oi the bociologist*^ take lasuo 'with 
their methods of investigation, llowcvor niueh we might dis^ 
paiago the methodology of the hiologieal aeliool, which has nothing 
111 common any loiigei with Sponcer^s organic unity» we cannot 
escape the fact that studies in heredity, such as the studies of 
‘^dcgcRciafco familio&/^ have piodiieod a great mass of material 
which must \}q taken into account by those who would reform 
society It must not he thought that the cugenists have every¬ 
thing their own way. Many sociologists arc iiinvilling to concede 
to hoiodity more than about five pei cent of the influeiicca playing 
iHX)iL ail individual, though they admit that that live per cent is 
inipoUant. Professor Alfred Tonuey states that ^‘progress in 
the higher values of life may occur in spite of coiiaiderable de¬ 
terioration on the biological side/^ Ho continues, Tf Professor 
Thoiiidiko’a hypothesis (that nniinala do not imitato) is vorifictl, 
we might even admit that there may have been coiitiiiual biolog¬ 
ical detciioiation ever anico the ability to imitate appeared, with¬ 
out theieby denying the fact of progreas.^^ 

The theory that progi’css takes place through selective cultural 
change is not necessarily in oppoaitioti to the eugenic theory. 
Even supposing tho lacial stock was not improvable, it cannot 
bo gainsaid that social change will bo more virilo in a healthy 
population Dr Dexter several years ago made a study which 
tended to show that crime Avas more prevalent during good weather. 
Ho accounted for it on tho gi’ounds that people had a aiirplua of 
oneigy during favorable Avoatlier, and this suiplus, of course, 
could bo dnccted into bad action quite as easily as into good action. 
It iie(3ds no argnmont to coiivinoo that n healthy population has 
moio energy foi constmctive work 

Iloalth Avork is the irreducible minimum foi conmiunity organ- 
i:?atioii. That assures two things: (1) more energy and optimism, 
(2) giiaiantee of good stock at least on the purely physical side 
The next step which, it seems to me, should be incluJe<l iii tho 
comnuiiiity oiganization program is the prevention of marriage 
or procreation among feeble-minded. Further than that it would 
be possible to enconrage an cducntioiial campaign to set forth the 
best eugenic teachings, though I doubt whether much can be hoped 
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for in that direction. Aside from health I should say the chief 
concern of comniuTiity organization is with social change. 

VI 

WIDE DIVEEGENCIES IN THE THEORY OP COMMUNITY ORQiJTIZATION 

Wide divergencies m the theoiy of community organization is 
not a unique thing in the realm of social thinking* On the con¬ 
trary it is the normal thing. The science of sociology presents 
no solid front anywhere. From its very emergence from the 
matrix of the older social sciences it has tended to assume widely 
divergent forms. Sociology, especially in its applied aspects, 
defines the ends of community organization. If these ends cannot 
be stated concisely and authoritatively, it is not to ho wondered 
at that community organization will exhibit confusion. 

Theoretically, community organization theorizes only about the 
kind of administrative machinery and technique best adapted to 
meet certain ends; but in actual practice the community organ¬ 
izer can hardly escape becoming somewhat of a sociologist—which 
perhaps only serves to augment the vagaries into which he falls. 

A second explanation for the lack of unanimity js found in the 
nature of the ends served All social work deals in processes 
Organization must be developed to function in a medium in which 
the different factors are constantly changing, and that at variable 
rates. With so many variables it is not surprising that com¬ 
munity organization should take diversified forms. 

A third explanation is supplied by the principle that any mode 
of contiol to be successful must adapt itself to the prevailing con¬ 
ditions and conceptions where it functions Workers who have 
met with success under a certain type of organization are prone 
to become protagonists for that type, overloaking the factor of 
adaptability which was the real source of success 

It IS my belief that certain general conceptionB m the field of 
conaraunity organization are making headway, and that one of 
these is the conception that centralization makes for greater effi¬ 
ciency. I presume I am inclined to this opinion mainly because 
it seems plausible in the light of the general movement toward 
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cetitraliKatioii in the industrial, Gommereial, poUtieal, educatiaual, 
find even religioua fields. Moreover, I could cite one or two in¬ 
stances whore the centralizing tendency has been at work. This 
is inadequate personal knowledge for a generalistation The con¬ 
centration of authority and activities which was observed every¬ 
where during the war showed people what could be done along 
this line and it la reasonable to suppose that the inomentuin gained 
lias not all been dissipated. We have Bomething tangible in the 
spread of the community cheat over the country, a device colling 
for at least aome centralization of authority. Similar movements 
are other forms of financial federation, couhciIb of social agencies, 
and amalgamation. Dr, Stewart A, Queen, in discnaaing correla¬ 
tion of social agencies, concludes: Mo doubt for some people 
inteiest in amalgamation and consolidation has become a sort of 
fad or craze. But for all that, no one can deny the very great 
need for correlation, and no careful observer would be likely to 
deny that it is actually coming to pass, whether he desires it or 
not.”' 


VII 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF COMMUNITT OROAKIZATION 

Mankind has not yet advanced far beyond a bread line. To 
use a phrase of Professor SmalFa the order of advancement ia 
“first live, then live toward the higher levola.” Huge masses 
have never gotten beyond tho first injunction, while many of 
those who have a foothold on the higher levels are constantly 
menaced by the danger of slipping back. Even culture, then, 
rests upon an economic base. Tho whole economic structure of 
modem civilization is the most persistent, the most fundamental 
thing the social reformer has to deal with. This truth has led 
many to assert that it is the only thing to be dealt with. Improve 
the economic life and everything else will take care of itself. 
That is a false philosophy Many things would improve, but 
having an ample auffioiency above the bare demands of physical 
existence does not guarantee that man will indulge a higher type 


> Social Work in the Ligki of History, (Lippiocott Company, 1922) 
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oi desiTe. Kecognizmg this latter faet_, a coitauv Jtzoii 

of Chnstianity adopts the philosophy of the opposite extreme. 
Save the man’s soul, give him a change of heart, and disregard 
the economic factors altogether* This idea might work if worked, 
but it hoB never been worked, and in the meantime our probleraa 
are with ub. 

The social reformer wants to improve human life, he does not 
simply want perpetually to relieve the suffering caused by prc’ 
ventiblo social ills* He knows that he must work ceaselessly to 
iTHiprove the economic conditions of the masses. I do not see 
how he can do otherwise than take the side of labor in its atiniggle 
to secure its reasonable objectives. I take it that the chief goal 
of community organization is neither relief nor tho bettering of 
economic conditions, but rather the ** higher levels ’’ To reach 
these it mnat first travel the lower levels All social work m the 
long rim aims at the enrichment of life How the economic 
activities of people constitute a laige part of their life. Thc^ 
are a mode of expression. If those activities are earned on under 
degrading conditions, the individual is just so far robbed of his 
chance for an enrached life. There are exceptional cases of men 
who slave through hated drudgery for sovernl hours a day in order 
to be able to give expression to a higher type of life during their 
remaining hours, but a wliol© social order based on such a pre¬ 
carious foundation is unthinkable 

America is a land of business and industry Changes take place 
so lapidly in these lealms that new social problems appear faster 
than we can readjust for thorn. One day Hollywood is an incon^ 
spieuows suburb; the next it is a great city, a producing center 
for one of tho world’s largest industries This sudden trans¬ 
formation brings with it the problem of assimilating thousands 
of SCI ecn-atrack youths who flock from all parts of the countiy 
only to meet disappointment If anything justifies pesaiimam, 
Ur would be veiy easy to became pessimistic in contemplating the 
chances of success for community organisation in the face of the 
economic factors We have to remind ourselves that success is 
relative I anyway, and that life without straggle and problems and 
the unexpected is hardly to be dignified by that term. 
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VIII 

piVB raiHoiPT'Es OP gommunity ohqanizatjon which ake 

WELL EBTABLIfiHEi) 

1 CoinmiHiity organization sliould become a movement of tlie 
local people rather than an imposition from without Use as many 
citizenfl in the work as possible. 

2. The object of the work should he constructive worbng in 
all social fields rather than simply relief work. 

3. Tho form of organization should be plastic, ready to adapt 
itself to changing conditions 

4 The administrative machinery should be centralized enough 
to do good work without overlapping This moans tendency 
toward amalgamation where many agencies exist. 

5 The nature, purposes, and pri^ss of tho work should bo 
constantly kept before the people for educational reasons. 



INQUIRY 

1. WlKitt are some of the sources of social wash m classroom 
proceduref 

The editor m a recent article pointed out that education is 
the result of the learning process, but not equivalent to learning. 
Education as promoted by the school should be " the consciously 
controlled loaming process in which the aituationa are definitely 
manipulated for purposes of producing behavior changes The 
school should not lose sight of the fact that there is much acci¬ 
dental experience which modifies behavior; and that there is much 
formal learning where behavior changes are not effected. Much 
of tho learning required in school has such a remote possibility of 
improving social behavior that it can scarcely be regarded as 
poasesBing value. Some specific illustrations of such school ex¬ 
ercises follow: 

(a) Sitting in “ rest position ” doing nothing 

(b) Toothbrush drills with dry brushes 

(c) Memorizing nonsense material for punishment 

(d) Memorizing variable facts 

(e) Fomal teaching of subject matter for which pupils have 
no immediate use 

(f) Fractions seldom used in commercial practice, such as 7thB, 
llths, and iSths 

(g) Teaching subject matter no longer confonning to social 
practice 

(h) Memorizing poetry not worthy of permanent retention 

(i) Memorizing corridor or school rules 

(j) Memonzing areas and populations of states and countries 

(k) Teaching of formal grammar for ■which tho need has not 
arisen 

(l) Oral spelling as a review exercise 

* E. George Payne, "Education and Social Control,'' Journal of Bdueattonal 
SotAolany, I, 3, 137, 
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(m) Undirected activity while the teacher ia doing clerical 
work 

(u) Absence of tlie regular teaclier for a day or two at a tTuno 

Amid all the social waste whicli may bo noted in tbe classroom^ 
for wliich every teacher is responsible to a greater or less extent, 
wo hear about lack of time and “ the crowded curncultnn.*^ 

2. To what eateid should school activities aim to relieve poverty 
in a commivnity? 

This question is worthy of real consideration, in most schools 
at certain seasons of the year when fomilica are reminded that 
food, clothing, and the like may be procured more easily and 
with less ejnbarrassment from the school than from other sources. 
A distinction, however, must bo made be tween thoao who are poor 
and those who are destitute. Poverty is a menace which gen¬ 
erates social ills These in turn may bo classified as contagious 
Poverty is essentially an attitude of mind, causing individuals 
to be in apparent need. It is often difficult to determine where 
to classify certain cases 

First of all, school authoritiea should agree as to whether the 
school is an institution for education or for social service. If 
the foimier, then the problem presents itself aa to what social 
service of the kind indicated by the question is educational and 
does involve positive education both on the part of those serving 
and those being served So-called outdoor chanty unquestionably 
is education of a negative sort for all concerned, in diat it opposes 
community oiganization and embraces wrong education of the 
masses.® The training for community service of our boys and 
girls should guide them m the direction of social control 

Tile school being an institution for education la not in poei- 
tion to direct social service It is not equipped to investigate 
needy cases nor to detennine the extent of need. These are the 
functions of organized charity; and in situations where iiide- 
pendent agencies are more or less eflFective, any step toward 

3 R Ray Scott, "Some Principle! of Community Organization,” Journal of 
Educational Socioiogy, 1> 4, 107-L99 

2 1 Jr 
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coordination . . which will enablo thein to thinlc m tenna of 
the community as a whole will probably make for improvement ”* 
School activities should aim to cooperate with and assist existing 
community organizations, especially tliose senang the community 
as a whole Individuals appealing to the school for aid should 
be referred to social service agencies with which the school may 
have occasion to cooperate. 

* Op ot., p 190 



RESEARCH rnOTECTS ANH METHODS IK 
EDUCATiOKAL SOOl OLOOV 

Cooi’EiiArioN ^\\i> run L>fTr.cut\.i’U)\ oy Ul^EAK^'^i 

Coopejatxoji xn faocial xcsearch 19 a c-axdiiial pniitiple trio long 
ncgloetod iix piactK'iil piograxiis Stxideiitd in tho social scioxiccs 
have shown niaiiy iiidicxitiona, howevci, that they aio jihout to 
thiow oft the iixcubus of exclusiveness and that they are willing 
to exchange ideas and ]oin foiees witli others working lu the 
sanio or similai fiehls. To the extent to xvhich coopex’ation 13 
peifectcd and integi’ation i& achieved, duplication of eftort will 
ho avoided, nmtual atnnnlafion will inevitably result, and both 
poisons and gioups mil he able to profit by the diaeovorics in 
knowledge and in cl hod made by others—a consniuuintioii de¬ 
voutly tn be wished in the interest of sciontiftc piogiess ni the 
social field. 

"Wiiliin the Individml College Course or Class 

Piogi'eas towaids tins goal among individual students has been 
initiated in the clnsscs of many colleges and universities. Eirst 
steps have taken, the form of committee torm investigations, often 
under the direction of a chairman who is a more experienced stu¬ 
dent. This procedure should bo extended to include the other 
members of the class whose discussion of the plan of an individual 
student or committee for a pioject will be found helpful and 
whose advice and suggestions presented at vaiious stages in the 
development of the pro 3 ecfc will he valuable. Where the coiu- 
mittee method is not desirable, each individual project may he 
presented to the class group for criticism and each member may 
contribute something in the way of suggestion and infoniiation 
as the plan la developed. The student or committee may in this 
way come into possession of valuable leads to observational ma¬ 
terial and to the literature dealing with the subject Furthermore, 
all members of the group may bo encouraged to bring to the 
attention of those interested additional clues enoountered m their 
reading or field work. 
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The responsibility for selecting topics for student inveatiga- 
tiou in courses should not he entirely the reaponsibility of the 
instnietor. The superimposing of topics upon tha studenta from 
above is fraught 'with the dangers of the overatandardization and 
stereotyping of research projects^ with the resultant stifling of 
the student’s originality and killing of hia initiative and enthusi- 
a8in» Before the instructor makes any suggestions as to term 
investigations he should have each student prepare a statement of 
his interests, his experience, and his present vocation and avoca¬ 
tions; this V^ill give the instructor a knowledge of the social 
backgrounds of the student indisponaable in directing him to 
undertake a fruitful research project. With these statementa 
before him, the instructor will find it desirable to have each stu¬ 
dent state a problem which he would be interested in pursuing. 
Then the instructor may give advice as to the appropriateness and 
practicability of pursuing each plan. In tho Anal fleleotion of 
topics four primary criteria should be borne m mind by student 
and instructor alike; 

(1) Does the topic engage the student’s interest? 

( 3 ) Does It promise to contribute something to the student's 
own preparation for his 30b? 

( 3 ) Is tho student’s capacity and experience of the type which 
will make it possible for him profitably to make this kind 
of study? 

( 4 ) Is the student’s strategic position to get information and 
make an investigation being utilized to the full? 

Wtihin the College Deparhnent 

Integration of research within a department among both stu¬ 
dents and instructors is no less important than cooperation within 
individual courses. Knowledge of the research projects being 
undertaken by faculty members and both graduate and under¬ 
graduate students needs to bo made available to all members of 
a department in order that economy of effort may be achieved, 
that mutually helpful suggestions may be made, that significant 
topics may bo suggested for investigation, and that interest and 
enthusiasm may be generated by mutual interatimiilation. This 
should not involve a standardization of types of projects and 
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methoda of study and presentation, however, for one of the moat 
important fiinetiona of research is to stimulate originality and 
neither to repress individual initiative and experiment nor to 
stifle new ideas The function of cooperation is rather to encour¬ 
age what IB new and not steieotyped both m the way of topics 
for investigation and of methods as well as to make available 
the knowledge, suggestions, and practical assistance of others who 
may be able to contribute something of valua 

Cooperation wifcliin a department may be promoted by frequent 
meetings of the faculty personnel where research projects all the 
way from term papers to doctors’ theses may be discussed in all 
their pliaaes Students in one class may be made acquainted With 
all projects under way in other classes and mutually profitable 
methods of exchanging infomation and ideas may be worked out. 

Class time spent in this way will probably be far mare profitably 
expended than is the case when students are required to listen 
to a formal lecture, which could be read in half the time, or to 
relate what they have read in some textbook, a procedure which 
IB usually quite sterile and unproductive. 

Between the College and the Community 

This type of intradepartmental cooperation comes out even more 
clearly in discussing the relation of research within the college 
or university to investigations being carried on by the official 
and private social agencies of the loeal community, the state, 
and the nation. The research resources of the colleges should be 
at the command of the community in solving its problems and 
it IS quite as important to point out tliat the research resources 
of the community in the way of records and other raw data should 
be available to the schools in carrying on their research projects 
Perhaps this reciprocity depends somewhat upon the ability of 
the agencies of the coinnmnity and the research investigators in 
colleges and universities to agree upon problems that are mutually 
interesting. And there may have to be some give and take in 
the avoidance of the ultra-academic type of problem ns well as 
the ultra-opportunisticneither of these types of project bkely 
to yield valuable results from a acientific point of view. The 
danger ia that the school people are likely to he too much aloof 
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from corninvimty needa, whereas the oiactical workeis are just 
flS hkeiy to be uiitaimhar with the recjuisites of sdeiitifie pro¬ 
cedure and with the more fundamental points of vio^v m approach' 
ing their problems. 

The colleges and universities have been slow to seize the oppor¬ 
tunities presented by practical research projects in their imme¬ 
diate environments to put their students iii toucli with reiil 
problems and to tiaiii them to participate in the studv and solu¬ 
tion of questions of cominuinty interest. In ISew York it has 
developed that nmny agencies, private and publir', ait. anxious to 
have the cooperation of the colleges in carrying on a variety of 
research pi ejects whose outcomes are of vital impoitance in 
deterniming their future activities. Some of these current pro¬ 
jects are a study of 250 truants by the Hew York State Crime 
Comnusaioii, a complete survey of the work of the eighteen 
branches of the Young Mon^s Christian Association in Brooklyn 
and Queens, a study of the social Bottloments of New York under 
the auspices of the Welfare Council, studies of races, nationalities, 
prosperity, and recieation facilities in the Lower West Side 
under the auspices of the Lower West Side Council of Social 
Agencies, a study of community leadership in Greenwich Vil¬ 
lage under the Charity Organization Society, a study of boys^ 
work by the Welfare Council, a three years* study of the new 
boys' club at llltli Street and Second Avenue, a vocational study 
of Public School Ho, 3, and so on. 

The department of sociology of the School of Education of New 
York University has worked out methods of cooperating with all 
these agencies which promise to be of niiitiial benefit The re¬ 
search projects have been presented to every class in the depart¬ 
ment by the instructors, and their students have been encouraged 
to select projects for term investigationfi and theses for higher 
degrees in fields related to these practical projects, so that their 
work may contribute to the specific studies which the community 
18 interested in, A largo number of students have voluntarily 
selected projects which will enable them to participate directly 
in the local studies. A number of them will busy themselves in 
aummarizmg eaao recoids of various agencies bearing upon the 
250 truants being studied by the Crime Commission and will 
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ultimately choose topics for term papers they can work 

up from the Criine Oonimiasiou rocorda. To facilitato this co¬ 
operation the research director of the Crimo Ooxniaissiou haa 
transferred hia records to the University, where lie has been pro¬ 
vided with a room, and he will be available at certam periods each 
week to supervise field study and for consultation on the working 
out of projects The editor of this department is a membei of 
the commiasion appointed to study the boya^ work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Brooklyn and Queens. A number 
of students have elected to undertake local community studies in 
districts berved by Y M O. A. boys’ work in these areas and 
they will paiticipate in making some leisure time and background 
studies in these communities where control gix>upa are desired 
to check similar studies of Y. M. C A boys Similar methods 
of cooperation have been worked out with the other agencies 
All of these projects, beside giving the social agencies an oppor¬ 
tunity to utilize University research resources to solve their 
problems, may be made to contribute directly or induectly to 
the studies which the department of educational sociology is in¬ 
terested in promoting One of its problems, for example, is the 
definition and study of the local communities which serve as social 
backgrounds {Oestalts) for educational institutions. Greenwich 
Village and tho I^ower West Side have been selected as labora- 
lorios in which to work out techniques for studying the local com¬ 
munity in relation to education. Public School TSTo, 3 lies within 
this area, and the vocational study in which a group of students 
with vocational interests has been enlisted will contribute a good 
deni of information that will be valuable m the more gouoral 
study of the community Besidenee hats of all the pupils in tlio 
school, for example, showing the birthplace of botli parents, will 
be valuable in providing an index of nationality distribution in 
part of the larger aiea Other data from this school will be avail¬ 
able for the study of cultural and nationality backgrounds and 
mobility of population The study of leadcisbip in Greenwich 
Village has interested another gioup of stiidents and one gi’adu- 
fito student will take advantage of this oppoHunity to work out 
a master’s thesis It has been discovered that 5^2 of tlic Crime 
Commission cases he within tho Lower West Side aica, and a 
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group of ptudents from various courses will cjoncentrate upon these 
cases to see what they can be made to yield in the way of data 
for the community study* The studies carried on by the Lower 
West Side Council of Social Agencies are directly in lino with 
the general project. The director of the settlement study for the 
Welfare Council will use a number of students and ©specially 
a group to study one of the leading settlements in the Greenwich 
Village area, with the idea of working out methods which may 
prove useful in tho wider study of settlements in Now York. The 
editor of this department is actively engaged in a study of street 
and roof life among the boys of the district and he acta as a sort 
of coordinator among the various studies In this way it will 
be possible to build up a complete case study of the local com- 
miinity which will be invaluable in considering the problems of 
education within the area. Similar methods can be applied to 
the study of other local communities in New York and other 
areas, both urban and rural. 

Among the Agencies of the Gommunity 

Cooperation among tho social agencies of the community them¬ 
selves IS another important problem. In the contacts involved in 
working out contacts with these various groups, it has developed 
that in many cases they me not familiar with each other^s research 
projects in tho general field and that they could profit greatly by 
some clearing-house method of information upon all the investi¬ 
gations under way at a given time. Tho editor of this depart¬ 
ment, in the process of acquainting himself with the various 
projects, has been able to make useful suggestions to various 
agencies with regard to utilizing the methods of other gi’oups 
or profiting by tho information being obtained. A great deal 
more could bo done along this line to the advantage of all research 
projects by working out some procedure for mutual information, 
suggestion, and assistance Much of the basic information being 
obtained in one investigation can be used with profit by others. 
The neod for a complete survey of research resources in any com¬ 
munity is apparent. The Russell Sag© Foundation in New York 
has done important work along this line in its map studies and 
its reports on welfare problems studied in New York; and the 
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Welfare Council is engaged upon the preparation of data along 
some of these lines. In generalj however^ mcuiy researck Tcaonreea 
have never been described or even discovered and remain in a 
vast nnebarted sea/ 

Among the De'pariments of a College 

The question of interdepartmental cooperation in eollegea in 
the integiation of research among the social sciences is perhaps 
least worked out. Important beginnings along this Inie have been 
made at the University of Chicago under the Local Community 
Eeaearch Committee. Here the various departments o£ the Uni¬ 
versity interested in social research have cooperated in a series 
of studies of local community problems Much of the work has 
been earned on in a social research laboratory, housed m a special 
building, the first to be established m the United States. The 
study of local communities in Chicago has been coordinated by a 
research expert employed for that purpose; and this plan has 
made possible the wide participation of students in building up 
local community studies. 

The question arises as to how such integration may he effected 
among the various departments in a school of education. It seems 
apparent that the first steps in this direction should be experi¬ 
mental and that progress should bo made gradually, lather than 
by attempting to superimpose an ambitious scheme without pre¬ 
liminary experimental work. It seems highly desirable that there 
should be specialists in research to whom the various departments 
might turn for advice on technical questions such as case studies, 
the preparation of statistics, field work, interviewing, and other 
research method a as well as research resources available in the 
vanovis fields of investigation The question as to the initial\on 
and coordination of reaearch projects, hou^ever^ caiuxot bo answered 
without very careful and extended conaideratidh .4 Ofihaucl, it 
seems desirable that the matter of the initiation and ditoction of 
research projects should be left to the diflVrent departtndnta who 
nrc m a position to discover and visualiiSo problems out 

of then own special knowledge. This would avoid the 

^ One student in educational sorioloRV m Nr^v York rnuersity ih orifliig^ fn 
pcepnnng amaster'a thesis upon the subject, "Maivs of M.mhtvltan iw 
llcsoUTccB for Educational Sociology 
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overs tand ardization which might result in the dainpeuing of de¬ 
partmental initiative and the stifling of individual or original 
ideas and methods Yet it also seems apparent that it would be 
very desirable to establish a special department of research which 
could render technical service to the other departments in the 
ways mentioned above and in the supervision of field work, map 
making, statistical tabulation, etc. Such a department would also 
be in a position to act as a clearing house for information on 
all research projects and to suggest significant methods of co¬ 
operation and ways of preventing the duphoation of effort Its 
usefuliieaa in making suggestions on specific projects to the de¬ 
partments can hardly be doubted. It could also point out fruitful 
methods of procedure and promising topics for investigation when 
such assistance is desired. 

Among Institutions and Scholai^s 

The question of the integration of research among institutions 
and scholars as yet has had very little consideration. This involves 
increasing the means of intercommunication among scientific 
bodies such as foundations, learned societieSj lesearch councils, 
and social agencies which are interested in scientific investigation; 
among the universities which have departments engaged in social 
research; and among individual scholars who are undertaking 
research projects in this and in other countries, national clear¬ 
ing house for the specific purpose of exchanging research informa¬ 
tion now exists; and such a clearing house might be impracticable 
because of its very cumbersomeness. If each scientific and pro¬ 
fessional journal, however, would establish a department given 
to research projects and methods witliin its own field, these could 
bo linked together in such a way as to make tho information at 
thoir command useful in othei fields than their ouoi, as well as 
to widely separated groups and individuals within each joumaVs 
own province of knowledge. To achieve this aim for the field 
of educational sociology is the ambition of this department of 
The Jouni^AL.^ 

3 To this end students and scholars arc urged to cvrhange information througli 
ihemccinim oftered by this department, to send in accounts of methods of research 
v?hich they find interesting oi useful, and to icpuit vaiious icsearrh projerta 
winch they themselves arc underlaking or with which they have come into 
contact in the general field of educalionnl sociology 



READERS’ DISOUSSIOR 

Editorial Note This department is designed to be an open fnrum whemn 
free eEpressioimwii encourageci upon aU Quceltons in (he/ield o/Tub Jouhnal 

The article hy Edwin B. Eteds on “ The Measure of a Com¬ 
munity ” (in tho December issue of The Journal)/ comparing' 
the two types of community organization praetiaed and published 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington, D, C, and tho Ex¬ 
tension Division, The Umveraity of West Virginia, lias aroused 
my cunoaity as to the nature of the two plans, the Bureau plan 
and the West Virginia plan, to the extent that I have sent for 
copies of the two pamphlets deaonbing the plans. The skeletal 
outline presented in the comparison sounds interesting. 

What should the measure of a commuaity be? Shall the 
emphaais be placed on any pai ticular phase aa the political organ¬ 
ization, or shall all elements, including the cultural and educa¬ 
tional aspects, be treated as of equal importance? It seems to 
me that all tho elements present and entering into tlie com¬ 
munity should be considered and perhaps some elements that are 
not present; for example, scesthetic appreciations—these latter 
With a view to cultivating tastes and appreciations that will bring 
to the community and the “ masses ’* the best that society has to 
offer. 

A good deal is being said and written about internationalism 
and its importance. Likewise students of government eontiiiu- 
nlly deplore our ignorance in the use of tho vote Citizenship 
ranks high among many educators as one of the objectives of 
education How shall it be achieved ? It seems that if the aim 
of community organization is " the eons&ioiis attempt to secure 
for society as a whole the real values which have been secured by 
the more enlightened portion of society,” then certainly good gov¬ 
ernment and an appreciation and undeistandmg of the problems 
of mteinationalism are important So important aie they that 
separate headings should be allotted to them m the measure of a 
coinuumity This heading might be entitled ‘‘Commimity Gov¬ 
ernment.” An interpretation must be placed on the phrase to 

' Discussion by Rlnbel E Uugen, New York City 

1361] 
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include the status of voting intelligence, the interests lu and 
knowledge of international, national, state, as well as local affairs 
as revealed through a study of community intelligence, community 
organizations, and community government. Perhaps “Commimity 
Patriotism ” might be a good name. With the new interpretation 
placed on patriotism something might be done to develop a patriot¬ 
ism that was grounded on an intelligent understanding of world, 
national, and local problems rather than continuing to flaunt the 
sentimental, empty patriotism practised in daily salutes to the 
flag and " reciting sections of the Constitution by rote without 
even knowing what they mean.'’ 

I will await with interest the arrival of the Bureau and West 
Virginia plans. My special concern will bo in whether or not 
internationalism, government, and the testhetic appreciations are 
given a conspicuous place. I like to think of the ideals of educa¬ 
tion as the attainment of health, citizenship, and sesthetie appre¬ 
ciations. The measure of a eoimnunity, if it is to be a reliable 
tool for community organization in achieving education for tlie 
“ masses,” must take into consideration these ideals. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Wliat's Wrong with American Fducdticn? by David Snedden. 
Philadelphia: Lippmcott Company, 192Y, ix + 379 pagds. 

The reviewer 19 always faced with the problem when handed a book for cnticjam • 
la tbia niet^ly ^'another book*' or 19 it a contribution to the subiect matter m the 
field in which it is written The answer in this coae is, wo have Bomething more 
than another book We havo a book that will stimulate dvacu salon The book m 
not a Boientific contribution, it does not add to the sum total of human knowledge^ 
it does flot down m decisive and provocative terms the problems that are agitating 
that part of the American pubhc concerned with ite schools This is evidently 
what tho author intended for he says the hook is designed for two clnaaes of 
readorsr First aro educators who ate true "policy makers " These include 
suporintondents, principals, chairmen of teachers' committees, and often m- 
conapicuous teachers who are genuinely interested, on the one hand, m the actual 
purposes now served by any particular typo of education, and, on tho other, in 
possible improvements in educational procosseg. Noxt aro those laymen who 
are dissatiafied with existing conditions m any department of school and 
nonschool education 

Pop puTpoaea of brevity, the author raises questions and them, Ho 

doea not answer the questions raised The result is likely to be to make tho 
reader more dissatisfied and uncertain about the correctness of present pro¬ 
cedures, or for that matter any proposed educational proceduro, including even 
that proposed by the author in hia other prolific writings 

The reviewer behoves that the greatest advance m education may now bo 
made by scientific research and constructive programs in terms of that research, 
and it 13 more or less futile to employ our tunc in further ogitation However, 
he may be wrong and this book may be tho beat thing that could bo done for 
stimulating tho research needed Anyway if you want a Blccpless night and 
unpleasant dreams, epend an evening in reading thia book The next morning 
you may rub your eyes and say "'Well, something must be done " If so the book 
will have served a valuable purpose 

E Georob Payne 


The Challenge of Youths by Al,fred E Stearns Boaton: W. 

A. Wilde Company, 1923, ix + 180 pages. 

How quickly and how radically the mores are changing A half decade ago it 
was BtiU interesting—even challenging, perhaps—to read the scoldings of middle 
age addressing itaclf to youth and to society in gonernh Until bo recent a day, 
we were shocked to discover that wealth and leisure and social aspirations and 
the mechanical invcntione were affecting the amusements, the dress, and the 
behaviors of youths and adults Today we arc still interested in these matters, 
but wo no longer throw up our hands exclaiming '‘Terrible^ Terrible* This ought 

^ ^ [ 363 3 
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to be stopped*'^ We arc Becking constructive and feasible suggestions—and the 
book under review has not a singlo constructive, fonaible suggestion to offer Like 
the White Queen the good Doctor seeniQ always to be diiccting that heads be 
chopped off—and this does not seem to the reviewer to bo feasible nor particularly 
educative 

Here is the jeremiad aupicme' Nothing in this modern world is right Youth 
18 ocoosionally and naively called "the hope of the world” when the author is 
berating the parents and other Belfieh and wicked adults Many pages are, 
however, taken up in telhng horrendous tales of boys who tell hes, who no longer 
say their prayers, who go to the movies, who dance late into the night Stones 
are told to illustrate how the diailluBioncd soldier boys returned from Europe to 
find the younger generation petting and dancing and drinking—such things as 
had never happened before the men had gone to fight in France So one finishes 
the book not quite auro whether youth is about to destroy all the morals of the 
race or still re mams ‘^the hope of the world ” 

This is not a recent book Probably it would not have seemed so futile, such a 
helpless scolding, four or five years ago The author presents no practical 
program for reform or for redirection of youth’s energies—except the impbed 
recommendation that family prayers and grace before meals be remstitufced. 
He lectures tho parents, movie actors and scenario writers, inagazmo editors and 
novelists 

Perhaps Dr Stearns feels a certain helplessness because he cannot dismiss 
flelfiflh and radical people from tho world just na he seems to dismiss boys and 
Andover Part Two, entitled “The Homo in Civilization/' is a recital of parental 
behaviors at inter views with the author after he had expelled boys from school 
for the following causes One was dismissed for signing his mother's name to a 
telegram; another was sent away because he mieused an excuse granted him to 
visit a supposedly dying grandfather—attending a football game when his 
grandfather's death was postponed, a third was expelled for telling a lie to a 
proctor and staying out of his dormitory after hours, and two others were dia* 
missed for leading a student protest As a justification of such drastic punish¬ 
ment, the author assures us that tho boys come to feel that the shock had been 
helpful to them Nowhere in this book la there any word of constructive measures, 
of co5perntivo efforts to set school standards of conduct, or of help to tho errmg 
one before he is "fired/' The reviewer cannot behove that the book does justice 
either to Dr, Stearns or to Andover Every example and every expression m tho 
book soems to bo directed to one of two beliefs (1) Old wtores are breaking 
down and the world is going to the dogs, and (2) boys who don't play tho game 
should be dismissed from school; this makes men of them. 

Surely such drastic and unresourceful discipline is a curious response to the 
chaUenge of youth It is too obviously false and artificial It could succeed 
nowhere It may seem to succeed in an exclusive preparatory school with a long 
waiting list* But no parent could drive his child out of his home because ho had 
told a ho or revolted or mieused a privilege And the public school administrator 
who tried it would find himself m hot water—and would deserve bo to find himself 

The reviewer knows something of Andover because the sons of his friends are 
students there He knows that there is a splendid school spirit, he feels certain 
that such excellent educational practices arc far more typical of normal Andover 
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life than those cited in this voluiric, and ho is sure that they are known to and 
probably inspired by Dr, Steams himself It is regretlablc, therefore, that the 
BChoolmoflter oe guide, philosopher, and friend to his youthful asBOCifttca—the true 
response to the chaUeuge of youth—finds only one minor and passive lUuatTnlion 
in this book. 

The world—and this mefudes Dr Stearns—has gro\\Ti more used to the 
behavior of young folks in the lost five yenrs Probably Dr Steams would nob 
wnte the sam^ book now We have gained eomewhat better perepeotwe We 
are willing to let the new world find a religion of its own to express its own aspua- 
tiona and its ethics And while we are not very sure that '^God^a in hie heaven, 
airs right with the world,” we do know that tho youth in our secandary schools 
are far more earnest, far steadier, far more competent m executive and artistic 
and mechanical activities than were the youths of a quarter ccntuiy ago 

It IS not a Polly anna philosophy that makes those of us who know youth in¬ 
timately bid Dr StGarna to take heart It la perhaps a surer memory of Bchool 
conditions in our own youths, and a habit of looking at the nccomplishmcnls 
rather than at the mistakes and excesses of the youths of today, 

Philip W. L Cox 

Out Health Habitsj by Charlotte Townsend Whitcomb and 
John H. Bbvebidqe. Chicago: Band McNally and Com¬ 
pany, 1926, 60Y pages. 

O'Ur Health Habits js a combination of manual and sourcebook Prom the outline 
one expects more of source material than appears; the outline is frequently the 
typical course of study 

Misa Whitcomb addresses the book to teachers, nurses, and others as Quotes 
to teachers” but not ^necessary subject matter for teaching,” rather a guide that 
will ^inspire” and suggest health teaching for living rather than ns a subject 

Mr. Beveridge offers the book that children may ”know the laws of health," 
”obcy them and put them into practice,” He calls the book a courso of study 
and 18 consistent. In organization grades one to eight arc covered The basis of 
treatment is by school months, the months being subdivided into lessons, usually 
eight in number Bibliography usually appears at tho beginning of the lessons 

A tabulation of tho material indicates that food dominates ns a topic Sanita¬ 
tion, personal cleanlme&a, mouth hygiene, rest and chcerfulnesH each receive 
about half the treatment of food Lesser treatment is given vacation^ first aid, 
eyes, ears, nosej and throat; and review Insects, safety first, and pageant are 
briefly touched 

Ab to grade placement of the material, cleanliness and food dominate the first 
four grades, sanitation the upper grades "Practice demonstration” appears as 
drill, Repetition of topics is consistently presented by month rather than grade, 
the authors have aimed at continuity and the scheme avoids monotony There 
are frequent hats of rules in wluch “hovct” and "do not” recur Specificnlly, 
under "safety first” there are fifteen "don’ta” witli regard to home, street, wires, 
fires, railroads, school Otherwise the logical arrangement has psychological 
adaptation 
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The authors allow one fifth of the book for a supplement comprising information 
that IS professional, technical dramatization, graphic and caliathomo, with some 
verse The viewpoint of the school nurse is reflected throughout Weight- 
height-age tables appear as BancTOsancl; though qualifications are now justifi¬ 
able In a brief chapter to teachors, ""future manhood and womanhood^" "future 
citizens/’ "noble/’ "cherished memory" are used In these plQtitud(5e there 
appears a talking down and one wishes for more straightforward, professional 
frankness of approach. 

The book is concluded with a great sheet, diagrammatioally showing a "general 
plan." The mechanical set-up is excellent^ as are the type, outs, paper, graphs, 
and tables. There is a brief general bibliography 

D. H PlEHCES 

The Organization and Admifwisiration of Playgrounds and Recreor 
Hon, by Jay B* Nash, New York: A, S* Bames and Com¬ 
pany, 1927, xii + 647 pages. 

Out of a long and practical experience as woiker, administrator, and educator, 
Mr. Nash has given us a volume that will surely achieve on enviable place m the 
growing literature that deals with play and recreation, It is an intensely practical 
book, dealing with every detail of this relatively new development in modern Lfe, 
but treats the administrative and technical problems from a sound educational 
and sociological angle 

The approach to hia subjeot from the point of view of the city planner is 
especially tg be commended, for we must booti come to recognize that we wiU never 
make adequate provision for human needs until we learn, as the planners seem 
at last to have learned, that a city la a place where people live os well os travel 
about and conduct their business. 

The educational psychology in Chapter IV—"Play and Recreation Ob¬ 
jectives," is sound and modern Avoiding the all too prevalent plan of arranging 
a category of dnves, urges, or instincts as the basis for individual development, the 
author Buggeats that with a fundamental instinctive urge to activity, man deter¬ 
mines the form of his activities by his social habits Physical activities con¬ 
sidered educationally then demand a "replacement of mere mhject matter with 
hfe-gmng aclivihes in which children havo abundant opportunities to react in 
sttmulaliv& silualtons " (Italics are the author's ) 

The reviewer for this Journaii need not concern himself with a lengthy discus¬ 
sion of the value of the volume as a worker's manual It la interesting to note, 
however, that the chapter on "Powers and Liabilities of Cities and City Officials" 
IS perhaps the first complete presentation of this subject that has been attempted 
and IS one which, amid the technicalities of modern legal practice, has been long 
needed os a guide and safeguard 

In a recent "Short Course for Workers with Boys" at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the writer asked a group of twenty-two professionals m 
the field of boy leadership to select the most useful book m a working library of 
sixty volumes to which they had access during the sixty-hour course By 
Unanimous vote, first place went to this book by Mr Nash 


R K Atkinson 
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Educfliioua^ PzijchoUgy, by E H Cameron Kew Yoy^. The 
Century Company, 1927, 407 pages. (The Century Educa¬ 
tion Series.) 

This addition to the bat of nuiueToua textbooks m tins field is, ir\ part, an 
expansion and rcvieion of an earlier text, Pcj/chology of ihe School^ by tha boihg 
author The book la one of the texts, too few in number, which combinea the 
general theory with the treatment of the paychology of the more important school 
subjects Ona third of the space (pages 293-348) is devoted to an analysis of 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English, foreign language, history* ecicnce, 
and mathematics 

It IB evident that an attempt to cover this whole ground involves definite limita¬ 
tions m its presentation Many topics which might be looked for in a modern 
text arc consequently neglected, Burh as motor learning, emotion and motivation, 
imagination, diagnostic analysis, and rcrncdial instruction Tho topics dealt 
With m the general treatment are those usually found m texts of educational 
psychology The author^s point of view, which is apparently that of a modified 
behavionst, ib soundly conservative The stresa is placed on normal learning pro¬ 
cesses and little attention ib given to problems of mental hygiene More cmphaei s 
might have been placed upon social adaptations, although ihe slrcsg on language 
IB moat commendable 

Tho tre^iliBe la clearly written and well planned with BuflTicient illuslratiYO 
material to give it practical value The book needs an mstrucior and the in¬ 
structor who uses tho text will find it noccssaiy to provide appropriate refcrenccB, 
supplementary readings, and practical exercises Organized bibliographies 
covering recent as well aa tho older research on each of the topics, and problems 
for student report and disoussion would have added mateually to the value of 
the work The text ib well bound and printed m dear, pleasing type Tho 
appendix is reserved for a prosontation of certain typical standard Lest forms 

Paul V West 
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NEWS FROM THE ITELD 

Doan John R. Tumor of the Washington Square College of New York Umver- 
eity haa been elected to the chanceUorsliip of the Univeraity of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

The National Society of Educational Sociology and the National Society of 
CollegeToachera of Education will hold a joint session on February 28 with the 
Department of Supen^tondenco The subject for diacuesion will bo “What shall 
be the basic courses, together with their content in the field, of educational 
aoGiology?*' On Wednesday, February 29, Professor C, G Potera of Penn- 
flyl\ama State College is to discuss the topic “Where docs one go for fundamental 
aaaumptiona m education, to educational sociology?” 

It would appear that aociology le coming in for its proper consideration in 
the dotermmaUon of educational poUciea 
E. Evoiott Cortright, formerly of the School of Education of New York 
University, lins organized under the laws of Connecticut, a junior college at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut He becomes the president of this new institution, 
which IS tlie first of jts kipd in Connecticut, if not in the New England efcatca 
The sohool will open its first session in Fcbiuary, 1028 Mr Cortnght has been 
active m the educational affairs of Bridgeport for a long time, having been the 
BuperintendenL of the city schools for a niunber of years 

Piofcssor Read Bam of Miami Umvcrsity, Oxford, Ohio, has a very illuminating 
article on the “Study of Sociology“ m high schools m the December issue of 
lli^loncal Outlook Piofeasor Bam contends that if sociology were placed upon 
the “aaiiG, eonstructivo mtioduction to the normal hfe of the immediate com¬ 
munity in which the pupds of the high school hvo,” much of the objection would 
disappear A most excellent outline of an introductory course la offered in this 
some issue by Professor Bam 

Tho annual meeting of the Nai ^onal Council of Social Studies is held m con¬ 
nection with the Department of Supcimtendonce of the National Education As¬ 
sociation at Boston, February 28 lo Match 2 A constructive program for 
history, civic, and the other social studies teacheis is being airanged 

Professor Roaa Finney, president of tho National Society for tho Study of 
Educational Sociology and professor of educational sociology Jn the Univorsity 
of Minnesota, will teach m the Harvard Summer School for 1928 Profeasor 
Finnoy is one of the active men in the field of educational sociology* 

The growing conaciouancss among rural folk and the interest of the atudenta 
of sociology are strikingly manifest as represented m the meetings first of the 
American Country Life Association at Enat Lansing, Michigan, in cooperation 
with tho American Economic Association, August 1 to 4 Over six hundred 
dolagatea from 32 sfcatea attended this meeting On tho three days following 
this meeting the International Country Life Council was held at East Lansing, 
representatives of 25 foreign countries being present The programs would bo 
too lengthy to be reported hero but they covered the fundamental problems of 
rural life oa well as the problem of international relations At East Lansingi 
July 27 to August 3, there was held the National School of Leadership for Rural 
Life, in which more than forty students were enrolled in the study of rural-life 
leadership These movements are all Bignificant in marking the advent of a 
newer and brighter day for the understanding of rural life 
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The Fairfield experiment ib the report of "A Study of the CailBca of Friction 
Between RehgiouB Groups at Fairfield, Connecticut’’ hy The Inquiry of 129 East 
fi2(I Street, Now York City, The Inquiry is a gioiip of allied organualionfl 
interceted in practical and constructive application of aociological theory to 
concrete coniliot eituations, with tho hope of bringing shout bettor group and 
community understanding The Inquiry is conducted by a staff of tisined 
workers 

Tho problem of the moral and rchgioue interest of college and university 
studontB has attracted wide attention in recent years and disturbed cunBidcrably 
the thought of many persons m college and university life. An attempt was 
mado to cncompnaB this problem on the part of interested faculty membem from 
tho colleges and universities of tho Middle Atlantic states at a meeting wluch n os 
held under the auspices of tho National Council of lleligion in Higher Education, 
at Happy Valley Inn, Liele, New York, November 18, 19, and 20, 1927, The 
meeting proceeded under the chairmanship of Dean Herbert E Hawkes of 
Columbia Umvcrsity A number of committees wore appointed and several 
sessions wero held during tho three days. Tho confercnca reduced its findings to 
a Bence of statoraents which seem worthy of publication 

1. In institutions of higher education, instruction should bo primary and made 
so attractivo that it will take tho first place in the students’ attention so that 
extracurricular activities will naturally fall into secondary place. 

2. Education should have for its purpose the integration of the whole field 
of hfe and therefore rchgion should bo taught objectively and scientifically na 
other subjects arc taught. 

3. The subject of religion should be approached through three channels: 

(a) Curricular courses of study, whether in departments of religion or in other 
appropriate departments One method for the organization of such in¬ 
struction might bo in a survey course to bo followed, if practicable, by moro 
specific courses in various ospeota of the subject While also to be treated 
as incidental m the presentation of other subjeetB, it should bo given a 
distinct place of its own, 

(b) Attention should bo given to the development of other provielons such ss 
worship, Yoluntnry discussion groups, and service activities made available 
by local churches, college or university pastors, Christian Associations and 
other religious agoneies These ogenciea may be looked upon os the labora¬ 
tory accompaniment of curricular work 

(c) The entire staiT of tho institution should bo looked upon ns AVnilablc for 
helpful individual contacts whenever pertinent to the needs of the student 
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The reply of Professor Sneddeoi came too late to include witb 
tho discuaaiOTi of the papers of Professor Bode and the editor lu 
the February number. We are glad to include Professor Sued- 
den's reply as the leading editorial in the March laSue of The 
Journal. Professor Snedden diacnssea the previous papers under 
the title, Educational Philosophy versus Educational Sociology.’’ 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY VS EDUCATIONAL 

SOCIOLOGY 

The editor of The Journal of Educational Sociology has 
asked the present wiiter to ]oin in the discussion initiated by the 
editor’s comments on Professor Bode’s Modem Educalional Theo¬ 
ries (Journal or Educational Sociology, February, 1028 ). 

Like Editor Payne, the writer has found Dr. Bode’s book not 
only interesting hut tantalizing The style is alluiiiig and many 
of lus cntieisms are shrewd and valid. But do Di. Bode’s own 
proposals, usually only vaguely implied, lead us oast or west? 
It IS hard to determine Hence the wiiter joins with Dr. Payne 
in urging that Dr Bode give us soon another book ni which be will 
give us a host of tangible constructive proposals 

Many of us, for example, are very sympathetic with the general 
aspirations suggested in chapters x and xi, But how meager arc 
Dr Bode’s elucidations of what democracy “ is ” ’ " In terms 

of social organization democracy means capacity for change, for 
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growth, for the progreasivo cultivation o£ common interests/' 
But, by that standard, me not Italy and Russia far more “ demo¬ 
cratic ” today than are England and Switzerland? The weasel 
word'' '' progressive/^ of course, begs the entire question. Will 
Dr, Bode point out one phase of American education which, tested 
by experience over a score of years, seems to have proved more 
democratic than another, or more democratic than the correspond¬ 
ing developments of Prussian or Japanese education ? 

The present writer la especially desirous to obtain enlighten¬ 
ment on cultural education as that may prove effective under the 
fairly democratic conditions—political, religious, commercial, and 
sumptuary, at least—which now prevail in these Unifcad States 
But can he extract anything that is not centuries old from this: 

Whether a subject is cultural or not is determined, not by any 
trait inherent in the subject itself, but by the contribution it 
makes to the development of the individual'' ? Is not this equiv¬ 
alent to saying: Whether a dnig is medical or not is determined 
not by any trait inherent in the drug itself, but by the contribution 
It makes to the cure of the individual" ? Have any of the tradi¬ 
tionalists ever claimed anything else than that their favorite sub¬ 
jects do 80 contribute to the development (what kind?) of the 
individual ? 

Dr, Bode'3 method of dealing only with generalizations unsup¬ 
ported by inductive evidence leaves us quite m the dark as to cer¬ 
tain of his criticisms of the present writer's positions In chap¬ 
ter vi he especially takes issues with proposals more clearly to 
differentiate objectives of vocational and of cultural (preferably 
liberal) education, The whole spirit of the democratic move¬ 
ment in education, on the contrary, has been toward an integra¬ 
tion of vocation and culture/' This separation of vocation from 
culture is the fundamental issue between aristocracy and de¬ 
mocracy/' 

Do these contentions take account of th© specializations of voca¬ 
tions that have been proceeding m geometrical progression for 
two centuries? Jlothing m the text indicates such recognition. 
Yet the grounds for my proposals are found in the necessity of 
getting rid of artistocratic (that is, exclusive, oligarchic) culture, 
and ot accepting the vocational specializations forced upon civil- 
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izod men hy macliinery, desires for maxiimiin pioduchon mid 
loisure^ and regional distribution of natiiial icsonrces 

If only Dr. Bode 'vtroiild name one or a few vocational pursuits 
for illustrative purposes I The city schools of Cincimiati or 
Toledo or Dayton or Xenia have today some hundreds of boys in 
their seventh grades—bright boys and dull boys, woll-circum- 
sttinced boys and poorly circumstanced boys. Twenty years from 
now it is safely predictable—^nay, it is inevitable—that a few of 
those boys will have found dcsnable vocations in shoe lepairiiig, 
and a few will have become truck drivers. Probably some will 
have becomo carpenters, others compositors, still othcra, shoe sell¬ 
ers. But others—not many, but a peicentngo certainly—rwill have 
become lawyers or dentists or high-school tcacheis or retail mer¬ 
chants 

But all these men will have the right to vote. All will be reading 
newspapers and magasincs All will bo potential users of public 
libraries, music halls, and photodrama. All will have much leisure 
and habitual ways of using it. All will be capable of buying foods 
wisely or unwisely, of being thrifty or speudthnfty, of holding 
liberal or reactionary views towards political or other kinds of 
democracy. 

Now my democratic aspiration is that all the above mentioned 
men shall have much culture, much social sympathy, much liberal¬ 
ism of political outlook, much flexibility of spirit, quite apart, 
or rather irrespective of, their vocations Should only lawyers 
read Browning^s '' Ring and the Book,” or should we expect it 
to bo read with delight and added insight by men of powers equal 
to that feat, whethoi they be shoo repaireia, dentists, or college 
professors of physics? 

Perhaps Dr. Bode agrees with mo—^but I cannot decide from 
his book. Yet I read his book for light and guidance towards 
curriculum making—^which, after all, is only so documoutiug our 
plans and specifications for educational procedureB that mtelhgeut 
men and women shall be able to find out whither wc educators 
think we are bound 

Dr Payne is right Wo are entitled to a fuller explanation. 
Dr. Bode must give us another book with his own constructive 
programs Dr. Bode rocognizcB that what educators need at the 
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present tiirift itiore than anytlimg elae is a reasonably clear pro- 
gram.^^ Exactly But such a program cannot bo of service if 
stated in abstract geueralizatione only Philoaopby i.a, indeed, 
not expected to bake bread. But philoaophors ought to try to show 
occasionally Vi/here thoir proposals have occasionally led to better 
bread making* Can they not, lu education, whilst disparaging 
present bread making, give at least some concrete exemplifications 
of what they mean by better bread making? 

The douRNAi/ ie particularly pleased m this issue to present 
several of the pax>or3 presented at the Washington meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in the section on educational sociol¬ 
ogy. These articles are particularly pertinent since they help to 
define the field of educational sociology We shall include from 
time to time other papers of this meeting and the meeting that is to 
take place at Boston. 

Ono of the major problems of educational aociolgy, as has been 
frequently pointed out; is research in the field. Wo have had 
from time to time aitides dealing with oue aspect of research or 
another and have maintained a vigorous department of research 
repoi'ts In line with this outline we are presenting ^ plan of 
research which is being carried out by Professor Thrasher in 
I^ow York University The editoia would bo pleased to have com¬ 
ments upon the plan here in operation for the different types of 
reseaich and also to hear from pei’sons in the field who have 
research projectB in this field. Cooperation in this respect will 
result undoubtedly in definite pixigi'caa in the development of the 
seieiiee. 

■ • a 

The JouRNAii is particularly pleased m this issue to announce 
the foithcoming conference on junior-high-school pi*oblmus held m 
the department of secondary education of New Toik University. 
The whole program consists of an application of the principles of 
educational sociology to the field of secondary education uud, tlieie- 
forO; should be of first importance to educators and sociologists 
alike. 
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Tjim JouitNAL haa received assurance from many sources that 
it liaa met a decided need among the numerous educational maga* 
zines appearing at die piesent t-ime. The subscription list is being 
lapidly extended and satisfaction is imivorsolly expressed with its 
natiiiG and contents. The editors would welcome enticisma of The 
J ouBNAL and its policy and would appreciate a word from its 
leftdoi 3 at any time. They also would be happy to have its readers 
extend its influence by passing on copies to otheis and by colling 
tlio attention of others to its merits. The Jouenal^s success 
depends upon its readers 



A PRAOTIOAL EEVISION OF AFi ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL omtRIOULUM 

JOHN J LOFTUS 
Principal, Public School 80, Brooklyn 

THE first article of this series on the reorganization of the cur¬ 
riculum of a typical public elementary school explained the 
philosophy underlying the project curriculum of Public School 
80, Brooklyn, N. Y, and described the pi-ocedure by which the 
revised curriculum was put m opera lion ^ The outcome is not a 
final permaneut curriculum or one thnt is applicable in every 
spect to all the public elementary schools of the City of New York. 
On the contiary, the outcome to date is a icvised curriculum that 
has ** emerged from the local situation- If the local situation 
changes, the curriculum will change. It is a cuiriculum that is 
based largely on the present needs of the cliildren and the 
coramunity It takes into account individual diflerencos, home 
environment, prospective changes in the community, and the 
growing experience of the children. 

A curriculum of this type is never finally established It must 
adapt itself to the children for whom it provides vital and typical 
experiences It is subject to change at any time; otherwise, the 
childien would have to adjust themselves to the curriculum- A 
static curriculum implies indoctrination, repetition, healing les¬ 
sons, drills, conformity, remoteness from lifa An activity cur¬ 
riculum provides things to do rather than things to memorize 
It piovides experiences rather than recitations, gi’owth rathei than 
information 

The change fiom the traditional curriculum to a project or 
activity curriculum is revolutionary. The point of view and the 
procedure are entirely different The situation is radically 
changed for teacher as well as for pupil. Instead of taking a cur¬ 
riculum ready made, the teacher must constantly participate in the 
continuous necessary revision to meet new situations and new 
perfloimol, 

On the other hand, there must be in city systems a certain 
amount of uniformity, n certain body of mmiraum essentials of 
informaiion and skill. There should be also certain muninum 

^ Vol 1. No. 6, p 255 
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evidences of desiraWe attitudes and habits. In ordor to provide 
for the constant turnover of children through transfers, admis- 
sionsj and discharges, this minimiLin information, these minimum 
skills, habits, and attitudes should be specified in the course of 
study and should be taii^t in all schools at approximately the 
same time A child transferring from one school to another in 
the middle of the term should, find no great difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the new environment The practical problem is how 
to permit the necessary flexibility, latitude, and variety within 
tlie necessary hmitationa of a fixed course of study* 

The method adopted at Public School 80 was a cooperative 
study of the needs and interests of the children and tlie commu¬ 
nity, an. analysis of the activities of the school, and the selection 
of a practical group of specific objectives under each of tho major 
objectives of education* These specific objeotiveB served as a 
basis for the selection of experiences and exercises from the course 
of study and the daily lives and environment of the children* It 
also served as a basis for evaluating the work noted in the plan 
books and observed in the classrooms or m the larger activities of 
the school It serv^ed further as a basis for the type of self- 
government, the character and scope of the special activities and 
clubs, the nature of the assembly exeroisoa, dramatics and viaual 
education, the objectives and methods of tho scshool paper, the 
conduct of school and community athletics, and the extent and 
purpose of the participation of the school in the activities of the 
community. 

The specific objectives selected under each of the major objec¬ 
tives^ arc the following: 

HEALTH 

1. To broadcast among pupilfl and parents essential information about health 
and hygiene 

2 To set up and follow up proper health attitudes and habits 

3 To ascertain the most common and the most Berious physical defects among 

the pupils. 

2 For the basis of selection of the seven major objectives of educationj see 
report of the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Education, National 
Education Association, U S Bureau of Education Bulletin No 35.1918, '^Car¬ 
dinal Principals of Secondary Education ” In the expeiiment at Public School 80, 
Brooklyn, it was found desirable to isolate and add two more objectives* (a) 
accident and fire prevention, and (b) thrift, because of their special local im¬ 
portance. 
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4. To sec lire necesanry medical attention and to aid in. the caao ol pupils with 
seriouB physical defects 

5 To enlist all the community aide for preventive and corrective work, 

eapeciftlly among the children of the poor 

6 To prevent the spread of children's communicable diseases 

7 To improve sanitation and hygienic living in the homes and m the com¬ 

munity i 

8, To set up wholesome recreational activities that will provide relaxation, 
mvigoration, and pleasure 

9 To develop through wholesome recreation and controlled games desirable 
moral habits 

10, To establish and maintain desirable standards of posture, marching, and 
flettmg-up exorcises 

11 To secure the usual benefits of formal physical training, squad work, and 

athletic competition 

12 To set up ideals and standards of manly and womanly perfection 

13 To give training in mteUigent leadership and followership 

ACCIDENT AND EIEB PREVENTION 
] To create ideals of caution and prevention 

2 To familiarize children and community with local aourcea of greatest danger 

3 To organize school traffic and other school busmeas so os to ensure maximum 

protection 

4 To demonstrate and dramatize various forms of first aid and the beat pro¬ 

cedure in emergencies 

5. To familiarize children with measures taken for school, community, and 
industrial safety 

6^ To cultivate a sense of responsibility for individual and public safety 

7 To cofiperalo with local and municipal authoiities m providing maximum 

protection 

8 To secure in the homes and the community the removal of hazards likely 

to cause fires or accidents 


HOME KEMBEKSirrP 

1 To cultivate love and respect for parents 

2, To dispose and induce childien to help at home 

3, To give to the girls skill m home making 
4 To make boys handy and useful 

6 To give to girls some skill m garment making and repairing and an appre¬ 
ciation of values, appearances, and costs 

6 To lead pupils to beautify their homes 

7 To urge children to assume reaponsibihtica in tlie home 

8 To give official school credit for home help 

9 To strengthen the bond between home and tho school 

10 To lead parents to give children an inci easing share m the problems ol the 
home 

11. To enable children to entertain the family and friends 

12. To cultivate tact in deahug with parents and brothers and sisters 
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13 To dispoas children to mnko other lisas fortunate homes more happy and 

cheerful 

14 To cultivflto the ideal of *‘Home, Sweet Home ” 

VOOATlOlTAIi IN&IGHT JLND aULDANCB 

1 To give children deeirablo attitudes towards work and workmanship 

2 To familiarize children with the work of the world and to give insight into 

vanoiifl types of work, 

3 To set children thinking olong the Imea of work they Bcera naturally adapted 

to do best 

4. To give some proficiency and practice along hnoa for which children acem to 
have natural or acquired abihty. 

fi, To interoat parents m advising wise choice of future schooling or occupation 
for thnr children 

6, To give aid and guidance to parents in the selection of high school or other 
type of future school work or other occupation after graduation 

7 To familiarize children with the lives of great men and women, in order to 

show how they took advantage of then natural gifts or opportunities in 
choosing and following their life work, and in order to inspire children 
to imitate such examples 

8 To provide some exposure to such vocational activities as have elements 

that can be provided normally within the school 

CITIZENSHIP 

1. To create and foster ideals of intelligent and useful citizenship 

2. To provide within the class and the school the maximum opportunity for 

children to participate m setting the policies, solving tho problems, and 
assuming the responsibility for the welfare of the class and the achool 

3. To bring pupils into active contact with the civic problems of the com¬ 

munity and to share in their solution 

4. To develop ideals and habits of intelligent leadership and followership 

6. To organize the children in the work of inducing parents, relatives, and 

neighbors to become citizens and to participate in elections and other 
CIVIC rcjaponsibilities and activities 

6 To bring about an active cooperation between the school and local civic 
bodies 

7. To familiarize children with tho provisions of tho Constitution of the United 

States which pertain to their rights and duties aa citizens 

8. To familiarize children with the machinery of government 

9 To set up the ideal of the weU-informed citizen^ particularly m matters 

pertaining to the history, geography, economics, and culture of his 
country 

10 To foster respect and reverence for God and country 
H, To famihanzB children with significant current events 
12 To have children assist in keeping the neighborhood and the school at¬ 
tractive 

13. To cultivate class, school, and community pride and self-respect 
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14 ► To give CIVIC activities and Bcrvice sufRcieot official recognition m tho 
regular monthly roportrcard ratings 

15. To expose children to the civic ideals of famous men and women through a 
study of biographies. 


THEIFT 

1, To create m children the ideal of saving regularly a substantial part of 

their allowances, gratuities, and earnings. 

2. To encouxage and direct the habit of saving for a purpose 

3 To acquaint children with available methods of earning and saving 
4, To extend the idea of thrift to conservation of timOi material, property, 
health, and energy 

5 To create ideals and desirable attitudes towards tho conservation of natural 

reaourccB and public property 

6 To acquaint the commumty witli local opportunities and safeguatdB for 

savings 

7 To famibarizo children and community with tho need and advantage of 

vanouB kindB of insurance 

8. To create the attitude of looking ahead and investing savings wisely 
XrSE OF I.EISUBE TIME 

1 To set the ideal of using leisure time to advantage and avoiding idleness and 

nndesiTablo companions and occupations 

2 To give ohildren desirable interests and hobbies to fill in most of their free 

time 

3. To acquaint childron with interesting places to go to and worth-whils things 

to see or do. 

4 To set up within the Bohool a number ol clubs and other activities in which 

children wiU be mtensoiy and profitably interested. 

6 To discover to children eoine of llieir special abilities and talents. 

6. To induce the community to set up social and recreational activities which 

will absorb the mtcreBlB of the commuTuty and counteract the at- 
iraotion of bad companionships and undesirable amuBenicnts 

7. To familiarize children through tho study of biographieB of fatnouB men and 

women with their tastes and hobbies 

CHAJiAOTBE TBAINING 

1 To set up standards and goals of conduct. 

2 To capitalize the force and influence of public opinion and public expecta¬ 

tion 

3 To give children some disposition and practice in Belf-anolyais 

4. To induce children to overcome ascertained weakneseea 

5 To induce children to aBsnme Teaponsibibly for growth of charaater 

6 To find a basis of intelligent progress m character building each term 
7. To capitalize a pupil’s “word” and promise 

8 To make diBciplme dynamio, carrying over into the atreet emd the home 

9 To make pupils realize the force and tho responfiibiUty of setting a good 

example. 
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10 To Bid and induce parents to cooperate intolligciitly with thr school la 

character building 

11 To set up ftctivitieB and reBponBibilitioa that will divert tendencies to 

disorder 

12 To provide a report card that will enlighten the child as to his character 

needs and progreasn 

13 To secure the cooperation of the local churches, newapapera, civic organiza^ 

tioofi, and police and social workers 

FUNDAMENTAL TOOLS OF 
XNOWLEDaB AND SOCIAL INTEFCOMMUNICATION 

1 To give the amounts of knowledge and skill indicated 

a By the courae of study and syllabuBcs 

b By the beet etandardized achiovcmont teats and scales for the various 
subjects 

2 To motivate learning by setting up normal needs for information and skill 

in the various school subjeots and activitiesi 

3 To effect economies by natural correlation in various projects that deal with 

these subject matters and skills as they are met with in life oulside the 
school 

4 To effect further eooDomiGS of learning through organization of teacher 

ability, courses of study, and building equipment 
6, To utilize the abilities of the brighter children through regular syatomatic 
coaching of the Icsa able by these bright pupils 
0 To BUpplcment the work of the classroom by special activities, visual 
education, aBsemblies, the school and the public libraries, oTctracumcu- 
lar and intracurricular clubs and activities, socialized activities, and 
individual help for the weak pupil 

8 To get as many advantages os possiblo out of homogeneous grouping and a 

flexible oourec of study 

9 To Buperviao instruction so thot the office of the principal is a clearing house 

for the beat ideas, and that the work of supervision becomes the 
guidance, control, and encouragement of teacher and pupil iiutjative 

10. To organize school program and olosaroom management so that the 

pupils get additional opportunities for development along the lines of 
their talents and the slow pupils get additional help 

11, To utilize community interests and happenmga ns the basis of inetruction 

and application of knowledge and skill 

12 To make intelligent use of the school library and the public library and to 
tram in the technique of study and the use of reference material 
13. To utilize the educational advantages of the local banka, nowspapeis, and 
other institutions 

Copies of these specific objectiTCa are in the hands of every 
teacher Some or all of them are discussed at every teaehera^ 
meeting. Ways of realizing them in various school subjects and 
school situations are pointed out. Examples of successful piojects 
1 5 ★ 
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and significant problems are presented, Exhibita are frequently 
bold. Teachers observe each other’s classes according to schedule 
or on their own initiative. At each grade conference definite con¬ 
structive suggestions are made by teachers nasigned to study the 
various objectives. The present plan for each grade group is to 
assign one or more specific objectives to each teacher in the group. 
It la her taak to study opportunitiea for worth-while activities 
and to suggest projects within the field of the objectives assigned 
to her. These are discussed and some of them adopted Teachers 
are urged but not required to abide by the opinion of the majority. 
Individual initiative and experiment are permitted but all 
teachers are expected to be alert to present their grade work from 
the point of view of the general point of view of the activity cur- 
nculum and to be able to justify their plans and their lessons in 
terms of the specific objectives. 

The next article will discuss the type of activities that have been 
effective in carrying out the program of Public School 80, 
Brooklyn. 



THE NEED OF A CONSENSTTS IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOOIOLOOY 

WALTER R SMIT.’ 

University of Kansaa 

J^ESTER F. Ward long ago pointed out tho sympixVial nature of the 
growth of scienoe. In w> far as that explanation of the evolution of 
a science is ti nc, we may never expect a complete Qouseiisns of opin¬ 
ion eoiicorning the exact metes and hounds of any particular science. 
This 19 increasingly evident ae we reach tho upper levels in the 
scientific hierarchy and face the complexities of such disciplines as 
hiology, psychology, and aociology More especially is this true lu 
aociology, whose wide ramifications penetrate every field of Inunan 
endeavor Yet while an exact consenaus la not to be anticipated, a 
reasonable agieement regarding the nature, extent, and lunitations 
of the phenomena to be dealt with is an essential of progress, It 
has taken mar© than a quarter of a century of discussion, wide 
teaching, and research, to arrive at the amount of agreement com 
cerning the aims, materials, and techniques of investigation dis¬ 
coverable in the still inchoate field of general sociology. It should 
be quite clear, therefore, that one of its aubaciences, still newer 
in its origins, should he in particular need of careful orientation. 

Aside from its purely scientific aspects theio are practical dif¬ 
ficulties in the organization of educational sociology. Closely 
allied to every science is a series of practical arts and social organ¬ 
izations These arts and organizations grow as science groxvs 
by a succession of offshoots from the central stem, or of incre¬ 
mental additions to the knowledge and skills cuiTenfc at any one 
time. In the main, the advancement of a piactioal art is brought 
about by a more effective application of the principles of its asso¬ 
ciated science or sciences. Like its fellow discipline, educational 
psychology, educational sociology is intimately allied not only 
with its parent «!cience but with on© uf the complicated and 
vital of social arts, that of education Historically considered, 
education as an matitution must be classified as an art, hut, in 
recent years we have been attempting to reduce many of its phases 
to the exactness of a science In doing so educators have had to 
appeal to the established sciences for principles by which daily 

r 385 1 
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octivities may "be regulated. Biology, more particularly psy¬ 
chology, and latterly sociology, have supplied the organized data 
by -which this increased exactness, approaching a new science of 
education, has been brought about. It must bo admitted, how¬ 
ever, that about all w© now have of a science of education is an 
indefinite synthesis of the principles of a youthful educational 
psychology and an infantile educational sociology. Both educa¬ 
tional psychology and educational sociolgy are applied sciences— 
which means that they are dependent upon psychology and sociol¬ 
ogy on the one hand and education on the other. Likewise it sug¬ 
gests that their development be the ]omt work of scientists, pjjy- 
ehologiats, and sociologists, and of educators. Thus before we can 
get very far in the field of educational sociology we must be able to 
convince and convict both sociologiats and school men. In order to 
do this we must know just where we are going and why, what 
problems we expect to make our own, and how we hope to deal 
with them m a scientific and helpful way This is a question of 
orientation and organization, and constitutes the first great task 
of educational sociologist a. 

The absence of a consensus among teachers and investigators 
in educational sociology is too obvious to require much elaboration. 
Some of US who assume the name have entered the field from the 
ranks of sociologists, florae from education, and some from other 
fields, Our training and expenencea have been diverse and our 
points of view and emphases are naturally different We are 
rather intense individualists in our thinking or we should not 
have entered so new a field of endeavor. Being pioneers we have 
no beaten pathways to follow and must perforce blaze our own 
trails. All of these variations in training, habit of thought, and 
personality are reflected m our teaching and writing. So multi¬ 
farious are these differences that not one of us would know just 
the nature of the training one of our students would have had if ho 
came to us with three or six hours^ credit in educational sociology. 
Nor should we be able to estimate the amount of duplication that 
would occur if ho should take the elementary course we were 
offering 

I flhould not wish to exaggerate the importance of these diver¬ 
gencies because the same thing has taken place in the early stages 
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of every Bcience. Our field is so broad and touches education m 
BO many vital ways that differentiation and experimentatLon are 
as necessary as they are inevitable There ia sufficient wealth of 
material to provide valuable training in more than one course, 
even though handled in a somewhat elementary way. Yet it 
should be evident that we cannot continue indefinitely in this state 
of uncertainty. Other departments will maie perfectly legitimate 
calls for an accounting. They have a right to expect us to justify 
not only our own work but that of our fellows. Credits must be 
standardized—which means that we must find ourselvefl as a group 
and establish a reasonable agreement regarding the content of, at 
least, a general courao and some of the specialized fields of ad¬ 
vanced work. 

To illustrate the uncertain nature of the initial course now 
given 111 educational sociology it may be worth while to review 
briefly the several texts which serve as guides. Leaving out Profes¬ 
sor Chancellor's book, which devotes less space to education and 
has less claim as a text in educational sociology than most 
treatises in general sociology, there are fi.ve books available* In 
the order of publication these are, Smith, Robbins, Clow, Sneddon, 
and Peters. To any one who is familiar with tlieae volumes, and 
most of US doubtless are, the differences in point af view and sub¬ 
ject matter are evident. Leaving out the writer’s Introduction 
to Bducaiional Sociology^ published in 1917, the first hook is Rob¬ 
bins’s The School as a Social Institution, It ia properly named 
and does well what it attempts to do. Ita recognition of the social 
foundations of education is as definite and its method of handling 
mateiials la as sociological as that of the others, but it makes no 
claim to an organization of the subject matter of a general course 
in educational sociology. Professor Clow has also rightly named 
his book Princtples of Sociology with Educational Applicaiions, 
Again we find a recognition of the social nature of education and 
the application of sociological principles to the study of school 
work; but this volume has little resemblance to the one just dis¬ 
cussed and Professor Clow frankly disclaims any effort to organize 
a body of materials into a scientific educational sociology. Next 
off the press was Dr. Snedden’s Educational Sociology It is a 
mine of information and stimulating discussion, both sociological 
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and educational, ao distinct are the two factors m treatment 
that they have rightly been leissiied m separate volumes Further, 
the second volume^ which makes the real contribution to educa 
tiojial sociology as di&tiiict fiom general sociology, is concerned 
almost wholly with educational objectives While this volume 
provides a detailed treatment abundantly valuable in itself, it la 
far lemovod m subject matter from either of the texts mentioned 
and does not attempt an organization of the whole field in the way 
most teachers desire to cover it in an introductory course. Lastly, 
comes the Feundahons of Educational Sociology by Professor 
Peters This volume conies nearer to a treatment of all phases 
of the subject than any that has appeared since the writer^s Intro- 
dvuciwu. Professor Peters has utilized the work of previous 
authors and added a scientific touch too frequently lacking in the 
others Such problems as association, social control, social prog^ 
ress, democracy, the family, and the church are treated with ape- 
cifio reference to then' educational implications; but other subiects 
given equal importance by other wnters, such aa the community 
and the state, are entirely omitted Likewise in the more spe¬ 
cifically professional aspects, the determination of objectives and 
curricula are dealt with to the almoat total exclusion of adminis¬ 
tration, discipline, and method. 

The object of giving this bird’s-eye view of tbe literature of 
educational sociology is not one of criticism but to point out its 
varied character and the lack of a recognized compendium of ma¬ 
terials for an elementary course, or any standardized method of 
treatment. It may readily be admitted that the spirit of each 
of these books is social and that a course baaed upon any one of 
them, if liberally supplemented as the members of this group 
would do it, would provide a stimulating course for teachers and 
that it would render the very desirable service of improving teach¬ 
ing practice. In the long run, however, and it is our business to 
make that run aa short as possible, it will bo necessary for us to 
roach a reasonable consensus concerning a core of subjects and a 
body of matorials for a first course with which every student will 
bo made familiar 

If wo may judge by the older sciences, an mtroducfcoiy eourae 
la not the place for extended treatment of any one phase of the 
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aubject. The physicist does not give an elaborate course in elec¬ 
tricity or mechanics to a beginning student Rather he trios to 
introduce the student to each of the larger divisions of his subject, 
to give him a rounded view of the whole science, reserving for 
advanced courses the detailed treatment of its special aspects 
The same la true in psychology and eheimatry. Nor are v/e with¬ 
out one science, biology, which forsook this path of wisdom Many 
of ua remember a general course m biology as one of tlie formative 
influences in our scientific thinking. But n generation of special- 
istfl come on who cast aside this inspiring review of life and began 
to insist that students take special courses in zoology and botany 
or be consigned to the limbo of biological ignorance. They theioby 
not only multiplied the audiences of W. J. Bryan in his diatribes 
against evolution but buned themselves m a collegate cul-de-sac, 
In recent years they have discovered a pillar of cloud in the scho¬ 
lastic sky which they are following back into the fold of scientific 
breadth and vision by restoring the general course in biology to our 
college catalogues* 

In educational sociology we are now not far from the parting of 
the ways We can concentrate our main efforts upon the develop¬ 
ment of a stflirdard general course na most of the other sciences 
have done and make it bo effective that practical educatois will 
insist upon its requirement, along with educational psychology, 
as a basis for a ccrtificato to teach Or, wo may scatter our ener¬ 
gies upon a varied senes of experiments, exploiting our 3 tnd<mt 3 
to bring about our own education, or to accumulate matorinls for 
a book, and thus wander about in the sociological wildemesss for 
another decade or so In taking this stand I tiuat no one will 
read into what I am saying any lack of respect for research worlc 
or any failure to appreciate its necessity Without painstaking 
investigation and experiment at ion, research and more reseaich. 
there can be no scientific educational aociolo-gy But underlying 
this research must be rationalir.atioii and hypothesis, aeconipaiiv- 
ing it must be coordination, synthesis, and oiganizatioii And it 
18 the application of these more elementary processes to the assem¬ 
bling, simplifying, and elaborating of a body of teaching mateiial^ 
which can be conveyed to the aveiage teacher that will form the 
best foundation for the advancement of research 
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Even at the expense of repeating what some of you may have 
often heard, I should like to suggest that the gi’owth of educa¬ 
tional sociology must depend upon two things: first, the acquaint¬ 
ing of practically the whole body of teachers with the elements of 
a general courao which will give them the social point of view in 
educational thinking, and enough knowledge of the applications of 
sociological principles to school situations, to change their prac¬ 
tices for the better; second, the development of a series of advanced 
courses which will attract groups of graduate students who will 
be able to do originftl work. It would be a fundamental error 
to overlook either of these assets Before we can accomplish either 
of these purposes, however, we must have something demonstrably 
worth while to give. But I submit that in our individualistic 
land and age, in the field o-f education where the individualistic 
approach of educational psychology has been dominant, the incui- 
cation of a social point of view, a reasonable amount of practice in 
sociological analysis of educational groups, and the habit of accept¬ 
ing efficient social participation as one of the tests of the effective¬ 
ness of school work constitute a valuable contribution to the 
average teacher. No general course in any science ever gets much 
beyond the cultivation of a few attitudes and appreciations, based 
upon a more or less hazy knowledge of a few principles and facte 
Why delude ourselves by hoping for more? 

I emphasize these points particularly because it seems to me that 
the parallel with eduoatioTval psychology is frequently misinter¬ 
preted, We are soinetiraes made oversensitive by the implied 
taunts of tlie quantitative educational psychologista They ask 
what wo have in the way of scientifically authenticated principles 
to offer the prospective teacher or administrator Our reply is 
quite naturally that we have very little, and the aforesaid educa¬ 
tional psychologist points with pride to their achievements in 
mental and subject-matter testing. But the difficulty with the 
parallel thus used comes from a failure to recognize the time ele¬ 
ment. Educational psychology was taught for a third of a cen¬ 
tury, and filled a splendid mission in leconstructing school work 
in the elementary grades, before any of the widely heralded quan¬ 
titative achievements were made. Today every large school of edu¬ 
cation has a whole staff of educational psychologists and a large 
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numl>cr of differentiated courses filled witTi graduate students. 
Back of these la an army of teachers who have been, required to 
take a genei^al course which established a profeasional level of psy¬ 
chological insight upon which research could be builded. If 
we hope to compete on even terms with a science so intrenched 
we expect what never was and never will be. Likewise if we allow 
ourselves to be driven from offering to large numbers of students 
the things we can actually give by a siiper-ambitioua effort to intrn- 
cluco rcseaichea, many of winch in our present state of develop¬ 
ment will necessarily be half-baked, we shall forfeit both the oppor¬ 
tunity to universalize a superior social insight among teacliors 
and the fellowship of geiuiiiiol;v scientific students. 

One other aspect of the situation warrants emphasis No build¬ 
ing IS constimcted by lieginning at the top, and no science i's form¬ 
ulated by beginning with groat discoveries Instead, minute 
accretions of information are assembled and classified ns a basis 
for a series of reasoned hypotheses, which are gi’adually substan¬ 
tiated and then rofoiunulated into piinciples In general, it is 
only from plateaus of knowledge distributed through a group of 
workers that we may expect the g;ieat discoveries of science to 
emerge Hence if we wait until the small group of workers now 
teachLiig our subject can conduct the elaborate series of researches 
neccssniy to found a gemuindv seuMitific educational mk»io1o«v, 
wo ^h^U be caught on the day of judgment with well-nigh oniptv 
hands Before Thoriuliko began Ins great work in educational 
psychology a goneratiaii of pouctrnting thinkers, scarcely less able 
than hnnself had spent their h(^t offoits in hypothecating a Ix^ly 
of principles, oi gam zing them into a system, and tonchiug tliiMii 
to an ever cnlaiging band of followeis Thus a level of psycho¬ 
logical uiulciatamling was built up from which new aelnevome]lU‘^ 
could 1)0 iiiii(h‘ 1)} iiiere ineiTiuental additions to existing knowl¬ 
edge Wo should ho untrue to the social tlnnking for which our 
biibjecL stands if we failed to itnilize and teach this ovolutionarv 
nature uf aehioAtuuent, and we shall postpone consRlerahly thr 
dcvelopjjjent of a tine science if wc attempt to cicct nu invortod 
snentilic |Riainui starting with an apex of invesrigatain^ and 
ending with oui broad foundation at the top 
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The burden af this paper is^ then, a plea for coordinated efforts 
to orient a core of subjects and a body of professionally stimu¬ 
lating data concerning which we can reach a better conaenans than 
now exists; tliat such subjects and such teaching materials con¬ 
stitute the nucleus of a first course, reserving the wort beyond 
these fundamentals to be raried according^ to the ability and judg¬ 
ment of the individual instructor; that this course be kept within 
the range of interest and comprehension of beginning students in 
0 diication,‘ a companion course, and comparable in its appeal, to tbe 
universally required course in educational psychology; that, recog¬ 
nizing the present lack of demonstrable principles, we accept as 
our chief mission m this introductory course the building up of 
social attitudes, training students to think in social terms, and 
inspiring them to search for socially functioning activities as 
criteria for testing the effectiveness of their inatiTiction; and, 
finally^ that we must recognize this general course, given to as 
wide a clientele of students as we can attract to our classes, aa the 
only solid foundation upon which intensive specialized courses may 
be constructed. 

It would scarcely be fair, or at least as constructive as I wish 
to be, to conclude this paper without some effort to contribute 
toward the consensus which has been shown to be lacking at pres¬ 
ent and very much needed. Therefore, without dogmatism or too 
much assurance that what I &ay will not need modification befoio 
the diseussicfn ends, I shall point out certain features which I 
think should characterize this introductory course 

As the heart of a course in educational psychology is a study 
of the learning process, so the heart of a conise in educational 
sociology should be a atudy^ of the socializing process Each of 
these processes i9 as completely and specifically a phase of the 
development of personality, and as necessary a pait of education, 
as the other Consequently educators need to know as much about 
the one aa they do the other, and, ultimately, the phenomena and 
principles underlying the socializing process must be as definitely 
defined, as demonstrable, and as concretely applied to school work 
as those of the learning process. Accepting the socializing process, 
dieii, as the central feature of our study, just how shall we pio- 
ceod ? Again let us compare the loss knoivn with the bettei known. 
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As the study of the learaing processes of the individual involves 
fl wide range of investigations, using both animal and human sub¬ 
jects, 80 the study of the socializing process involves a wide range 
of investigations into group life. Thera are two approaches to this 
study of the educational aspects of the socializing process In the 
first place, there is the sociological appioach which includes a gen¬ 
eral study of aoGiahzation as it is conducted by various human and 
animal societies. In the second place, there is the educational 
approach which includes a study of socialization as it is, and might 
be, brought about in school societies. The first approach is gen¬ 
eral, consisting of an abstraction from the field of general aociologv 
of those facts, principles, and theories concerned with the social¬ 
izing process and dealing with them from a purely oducational 
standpoint. The second approach is more specific, consisting of 
a treatment of every phase of education from the sociological 
standpoint. More detailed analysis will make this clear. 

General sociology is occupied mainly with a study of social evo¬ 
lution, social organization, social control, and social progress. 
With these the educational sociologist is concerned only in so 
far «s they throw light on the process of socialization. Ilowevei, 
jiiat as the educational psychologist uses any of the developments 
of general psychology, so the educational sociologist must use 
any development of general sociology which illuminates the process 
by which groups act upon and mold individuals to type, that is, 
educates thorn socially We must rigidly eliminate any scnttoring 
of oneigy over such institutions as the family, the church, the 
neighborhood, the state, or such problems as eornmunication, social 
forces, social contiol, tlcinocracy, etc., except in so far as they can 
be used to aid in socialii^ing school waik We are just now in that 
dangerous stage of expansion in which oveiything in the whole 
realm of sociology, and in education as well, la, hy sonic perhOii 
or another, being called educatioiifll sociology. In spite of this 
danger, however, it seems to me that no introductory co-uiae should 
fail to review the lending fields of general sociology, extracting 
fiom encli whatever may be found to bear dnoetly upon the legi- 
nicii of a socializing education 

A similar analysis may bo applied to education. It is gonorally 
treatcxl under four niajoi heads—aims or objectives, cmriculum, 
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administration, and method. Each of these divisions has both 
individual and group aspects, and its scientific treatment is equally 
a psychological and a aociolgical problem, The deteimmation of 
objectives is no more important a phase of educational sociology 
than is the determination of administrative policies and programs 
Likewise the maiing of curricula is no more dependent upon 
social activities and social needs than is the determination of 
teaching and disciplinary methods upon, the ways in which our 
biowledge, skills, and virtues are to be used m social living. All 
four of these major divisions of education are equally concerned 
with the leaming process and the- socializing process and hence 
need both psychological and sociologioal treatment. If these 
things be true, it seems to me quite evident that no general course 
in educational sociology could be considered reasonably complete 
which fails to throw tho searchlight of social analysis and vision 
upon the outstanding problems of objectives, curricula, adniiiiis- 
tration, and method. I am well aware that some of you will 
consider such a course entirely too general and will fear that I am 
advocating shotgun methods and the use of unsubstantiated opm- 
ion, but glittering generalities are not necessary if the materials 
are well organized and the problems reduced to their lowest social 
terras. And the essence of my theme is that we must get togetbei 
in the orientation of the aims, the materials and problems, and a 
few of the conclusions that must constitute this introductoiy 
course in order to prevent the scattering of energy which is too 
prevalent in all of our classrooms. 



OUERICULUM EMERGENT 

PHILIP W L GOX 
New York University 

N o MORE Btupeadoua and Bigni£cant a development can be cited 
in the whole history of education than that which is now taking 
place in secondary education in the United States. Economic 
prosperity, increasing leisure, social aapirations, conveniences, 
comforts, and luxuries formerly undreamed of even by the ecO' 
nomically most favored people are controlled by great numbers 
of the Ameiican people- In turn, tiia prosperity and leisurte, 
these aspirations and mechanical improvements now control the 
habits and attitudes of the great mass of our population And 
one very important outcome of the resulting nascent activity 
throughout American society is a desire for broader and more sat¬ 
isfying opportunities for ourselves and for our children. Ilencc, 
in education we seek for those traits that are characteristic of the 
Gite, and we look to the school to promote them. 

Secondary education, that education which, for over two thou¬ 
sand years has been concerned with adolescent boys—and indi¬ 
rectly, at least, has affected the activities of adolescent girls— 
finds itself required by social pressure to reorganize itself com¬ 
pletely. In size, m scope, in organization, in administration, in 
curriculum, in teaching methods, in guidance and advisement, in 
relation to the leisure time, the civic aspirations, the domestic life 
and the economic-vocational activities of the community, the 
secondary school finds itself radically changed. 

Indeed, it sometimes seems that the whole community goes to 
high school, purposefully or inadvertently caught up in the move¬ 
ment of the crowd Concerts in the high-school auditorium, foot- 
hall on the field, from the blenobers, or on the sports page of the 
daily paper, scouts, Hi-Y and Girl Reserves, graduations, pa¬ 
geants, publications, societies—all of these activities and many 
more reoch not only the pupils now in school, but many persona 
of all ages not in high school. Children still in the olemcnfary 
school, young nlumiii and alunintc of the high school, fathers and 
mothers, and many other youths and adults all participate, directly 
or vicai loiisly, in those social activities. 

2 ^ [395 1 
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How can the secondary school save itself from being* completely 
swamped out by tho new moreSj the new crowd pressures? How 
can it recreate itself a new, purposeful, telic institution to seize 
this most magnificent opportunity to stimulate, direct, and reward 
the aspirations and behaviors of the whole American people ? 

Perhaps it cannot do anything of the aort- Perhaps its sponsors 
will just let things happen to it. It is not easy to change radically 
ao venerable an institution as the secoiidaiy school* Secondary edu¬ 
cation has a thoroughly respectable ancestry Its purposes, tbe 
linguistic emphasis of its curriculum—grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectics—even its methods of teaching are social inheritencca 
two thousand years old or more. It is uncomfortable to cliange 
thern now; many would prefer not to change. But inevitably the 
social revolution now in progress makes it impossible to follow our 
old charts and course. A new Bchool is emerging. 

WHAT rOnCJLS TTHDEIilxIE THE HIGH SCHOOn EMERGET^T^ 

Our educational philosophers and sociologists and psychologists 
have explained to ub for some years that children and adults arc 
affected edueationally by their entire range of experiences. In 
its formal program, however, the school has till today continued to 
act as though its pupils took up their education at nine a. m. and 
at two or thice p in. put education aside, except for their lesson 
getting in fcieir own homes 

But the developments of industi’y and the close oigaiiization of 
economic distribution during the last quaiter century have amelio¬ 
rated tho living conditions and made possible luxiiiies and leisure 
foi a great economic class which fonnorly knew such pnvilepea 
only vicariously In these now social the formal ^^odu- 

cation^^ of young citizens has gone on apace. And one i*esult of this 
modification of hehavioi and attitude has been tho insistent chal¬ 
lenge by youth of all conventional mores. 

In the last two decades has come the demand on the part of 
tho community that all mentally normal children continue m 
school just ns long aa they and thetx parents believe it to be advan¬ 
tageous for them to do so. Indeed, legislatures have so far 
increased the compulsory school requirements that aocoudaiy edu¬ 
cation scenia likely to hceome an upward extension of elementary 
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education This is cauaing a violent dislocation of concepts and 
practices, and impatient tax-paying parents are frequently harah 
in their criticisms of teachers and administratoia whoso pupils 
are failing or unhappy* Very frequently such criticisms arc not 
wholly justified. But generally they have an olernent of reason 
in them. Iligh-sehool faculties which go forward without waiting 
for community seiitimetit to drive them or push them into reason¬ 
able modifications frequently avoid the unpleasant disrupturo. 

The school has been questioned; it is now being challenged; 
and where it has not changed in practice, it is being put into hands 
that will make the needed modifications. These changes have boon 
realistically and empirically made. They have been sometimes 
affected by educational philosophy, psychology, and sociology. But 
more often the revolutionary practices have spread by imitation 
and adaptation of those that have seemed successful in progrcsaivo 
schools. Hence, reform ia made piecemeal, and each change is 
judged in tenns of its irainediate effects on pupils end parents 
rather than, on the basis of a bixiad educational philosophy. It 
is this uneven evolution of present-day progressive secondary edu¬ 
cation that constitutes the curriculnm emergent If its sjgiijfi- 
canco is to be appreciated, its lack of finish and its obvioua incon¬ 
sistencies must be recognized as characteristic of an emerging 
social institution 

^Y1^AT IS A GRADUATE OF THE Hiail SCHOOL EMEnOEIsrT ? 

The school continues to grant its diploma on the basis of units 
or semester points, and colleges use these counters in accepting 
high-scliool graduates But frequently the college authorities are 
more interested in tlio personal characteristics and tho futiiie 
pioniiSG of candidates than they are in the subject units which 
they have successfully "^completed''—or survived Thus, heie 
m the East, Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Swarthmore, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Ooliiinbia, and doubtless maii^ othoi cob 
leges utilize ratings of peisonal characteristics as well as, perhaps 
more than, scholarship records. And it is the frank opiiuou of 
high-school men that thoso colleges aio getting the beat atudeuts 
which use the eeztificato plan and diaeiiminato lu favoi f)f tlie 
boys of proved social worth. It is iiitcieating to note (hat tlii'i 
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enhglitened attitude of college admittance conmiittebs lia^ been, 
in the case of Harvard, at least, a frank suriender of the academic 
viewpoint to the persistent demands of the alumni—it is a real¬ 
istic modification made only when social pressure has become 
iiTcai&tible. 

Within the secondary schools' faculties there is frequently a 
GUTioua academic assent to the eternal rightness of the diploma 
based on sixteen units of formal subject matter. For many teach¬ 
er a, academic requirements for a diploma are a folkway; they are 
not to be questioned. But practically all aleH principals and 
teachers are also ready to dispense the most approved ^^patter'' 
regarding the “ seven objectives " as stated by the National Edu¬ 
cation Association Commission in ISIS. Many high-school teach¬ 
ers have established two compartments of concepts, attitudes, judg¬ 
ments, and habits regarding the educative process. The one com¬ 
partment is dominated by custom, the other by intellect. Fre¬ 
quently the insulation between the two compartments has been 
perfect. 

Nevertheless, there is everywhere evident a great change going 
on in this regard among those of us who are closely engaged in 
trying to harmonize the two aspects of the problem of secondary 
education. Wo are at last keenly aware that a diploma based on 
four units of English, four units of Latin, three of mathematics, 
and five more of history, science, or a second foreign language is 
not valuable testimony that the pupil is actually in better health, 
has command of the fundamental educational or social tools, is a 
better home member, a better citizen, a better economic unit, usea 
his leisure more worthily, or has bettor character than if he had 
not graduated fiom high school 

WHAT AUE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OE THE HIGH SCHOOL EMEEGENT? 

In a word, wo find ourselves embarrassed by our academic tradi¬ 
tions because they are largely unconnected with the process of 
education to which we give intellectual assent. There is, there¬ 
fore, a marked lestlesaness among secondary^-school people today 
We arc conscious that much la expected of us. The city fathers 
lavish upon their adolescent children beautiful, commodious, well- 
planned and splendidly equipped buildings. Appropriations for 
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fla]arie3 of high-school teachers have inoreaaed m mauy cities 
more rapidly than almost any other municipal expenditura To 
ua teachera, in these bnildingS; the parents send their children in 
ever increasing numbers and of ever more challenging and aonic- 
what embarrassing variation of abihtiea and inteiesta and social 
backgrounds. 

Can we do for these children what the public obviously expects? 
Can we teach those children, all of them, so that they will attain 
to the culture^ the attitudes, the abilities that have heretofore 
characterized the elite of our intellectual, economic, and pohticfti 
societies ? If we accept responsibility for aceorapiishing the im¬ 
possible, no matter how involuntarily or unwittingly we do so, 
then we are in grave danger of being judged deficient. 

If secondary education is to be protected agaiaat a very aorious 
revulsion in public confidence (even now, pex^haps, somewhat over¬ 
due) there aie only two alternatives. We may positively refuse 
to accept the great numbers of young people who seek admittance 
to the high school, maintain relatively small selective schools that 
prepai'e pupils for college or for skilled commercial operations— 
such schools as we have conducted with some success in the past 
Then, if appropriations should be cut down to a minimum and 
if the public would be satisfied with what wo would undertake 
to accomplish, we could return to the relatively comfortable secur¬ 
ity of the placid lunetics, 

CTJ31IIICU1.IJM MOniFICATIOH IS IKESOAPABLE 

But uhetlior we like it or not those days have g<nie forevei 
And ao wo are forced to accept the issue as it is set up by an over¬ 
whelming social piesBure. We must boldly attack the problem of 
fitting an educational program to the needs and capacities of tho 
whole adolescent population. 

This requires, indeed, a moat revolutionary philosophy. It 
means a complete shift in conventional school values It la the 
end of aeadeimc grade standards alike for all children In pio- 
gressive public high schools, significant adaptations realiatically 
and empirically made suggest that this revolutionary philosophy 
is finding expreasioii, A new and vital cuinculum is emerging, 
laigely because tho old one will no longer work. 

? 15 * 
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WIIAT IS THE OURRICULUM EMEROENT ? 

Core-cuniGulum sulijecta have felt the piessurea most steadily, 
and, therefore, have made the most significant changes Tenth- 
grade English sometimes covers a variation of activities ranging 
from the reading of hooka and magazines that can be enjoyed and 
lived vicaiioualy by dull-normal boys and girls, who have very 
little power of reflective reasoning, to the analysis and compara¬ 
tive study of the great dramas, ancient and modem, by interested 
youths with superior abilities In expression English activities 
may vary from the writing of the simplest reports and letters, 
with the emphasis on a very minimum of essentials, to creative 
writing of a range and quality appioximatmg those of standard 
magazmea. In a word, the inevitable development in aecondaiy 
education makes necessary the introduction of diffeientiated edu¬ 
cation on a more wholesale scale than any we have hitherto 
dreamed of. 

For many pupils, the usual superimposed and logically organ¬ 
ised subject matter is being leplaced by a progiam of leaiming 
opportunities typical of the serious civi6, domestic, vocational, 
and leisure-time occupations of the world in which these youths 
live and for which the community desires them to be prepared 
Pupils^ present interest in athletics, m executive, mechanical, 
political activities, in school and out, are being exploited and now 
interests aie being stimulated through the contagious enthusiasma 
of teachers and fellow students. Their special ambitions and 
aptitudes are being discovered by their advisers and other teach¬ 
ers, and fostering them is being recognized as the most important 
function of the schooL In progressive high schools, the orchestra 
or the construction of a small steamboat is no longer subordinated 
to algebra and Latin I 

THE rmw CORE CURRICULUM PROMOTES ATTITUDES AND 

competencies 

The secondary school is beginning to promote for each individ¬ 
ual those forms of activity in which he can best be helped to 
engage wliole'hcartedly, because only when he is engrossed m his 
task is he likely to develop the active virtues, viz., self-reliance. 
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iiutiativG, originality, and independence It la only wlieii each 
ono who la engaged ni a common enterprise wants what is 
loT tho ciitcipiiae moio than pcxsonal vnnlieation or victory for 
hia proposals, that he is likely to develop in any degree an impor- 
floiinl objective habity^^ cherialnng only the naked facts of life and 
the zeal to control them for the common good.^’ Ann it is only 
when he woika vigoraiialy at tasks for which ho is adequately 
equipped by nature and by previous experience that lus efforts 
aio likely to end successfully and therefore to be satiafying. 
Unless a reasonable share of lus effoits result satisfyiugly to liini, 
he must atop tiymg, ho must find other modes of expressing liim- 
aelf, or clao run the danger of developing an niforiority complex 
and various forms of defense reactions—Jay dreaming, phanta¬ 
sies, and perhaps even a split poTsonality. I'hc core of Ihe cur- 
7iciilum emergent vncludes ailileitcs, assemhlies, advi^emeniy club 
membership, student parUcipatiott in sol\)mg school problems, 
publicdhon of school papers, lunchroom behavior and diet, as well 
as language activihes and appreciation lesson^^ Student lilo is 
being curriculanzed , subjects that do not utilize the present activ¬ 
ities of pupils are being relegated to special curricula or electives. 


CURBICULUM CHANGES NOTED BY INGinS AND KOOS 

More obvious and formal oinriciilnm adjustmeiits that nro 
already being made in schools which have felt social prcsgiires most 
definitely and interpreted their significance most intelligently 
have recently attiacted the attention of the educational leaders. 
Thus Inglis noted: 

(1) The Introduction of new ficlde of study, c g , ngncultiirc, home econoinicB, voentional 
aiudicB in gencrnlj (2) the intTodiiction of new aubjcole m acUia nlrendy ropr-caentod in the 
program, e g , community clvice, music other than gcncrnl chorus work, (3) the in troductlon 
of flubjectfl new m tbc sense that they represent n reorganisation or realignment of subject 
matter niid method, c g , general science, introductorv mathcmnlicB, (1) the mocliflcntion of 
certain subjects with reference to their application id Bpecial fields, e, g . household chemistry, 
eooDomic goography ^ 

Koos comments on the ahilting emphasis away from college 
prepniation as illnstinted by the election of curricula, and the 
increase of full-time, part-time continuation schools, tlic broad- 

‘ K L Kandel, el a?, Twe 7 ity-fitie Ycfirn of American Educalwnr ch x, 
prepared by Alexander Inglis Qtuaccl by Koos, Trends in Amfrtcan Secondary 
Bducahon (llarvaid Univerfiily Prea^), pp. 13-14 
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ened purposes of the rural school, the increasing number of two- 
year curricula, and the activity analysis technique used in cur¬ 
riculum making. 

EVOLUTIONARY CHARACTER OR CURRICULUM: PROORBSS 

In these significant modifications, the practical school men 
have led. Teachers and administrators have sensed pressing im- 
mediat© needs of which national committees are not conscious 
Ourriculuin experts have had little to do with such revolutionary 
ohanges as those which follow: 

Superintendent Booshart of South Orange, N, J., does away 
with college preparatory curricula by the simple expedient of 
broadening the concept to apply to all collegiate preparation— 
commercial, engineering, music, art, physical education He 
makes the change because of the snobbish pressure for the liberal- 
arts college preparatory curriculum, and because even his own 
teachers assumed that one muat folloiv an academic curriculum 
if he would continue his education. 

Miss Pitts of the Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Eliaa- 
both, N. J, makes a most revolutionary discovery that the dull 
and over aged boys may be reached by music appreciation that 
gives some emphaais to the somber, sustained melodies and she 
encourages the older boys to sing the simple parts hy which they 
express some half-hidden adolescent urge for self-expression 
Mr. H. W. Horst at West High School, Akron, so stimulates 
his ninth-grade civics class that they accept joyfully and confi¬ 
dently CIVIC duties and responsibilities throughout their high- 
Bchool careers. 

Assist ant Superintendent Bird of Utica leads the vocational 
boys to undertake the construction of houses year after year, and 
gains for the movement the cooperation of bankers and trade 
unions. 

At the George Washington High School, New York City, the 
very successful courae m stage art was evolved because many 
pupils had interest in applied art but little innate ability to create 
or to master technical skills. 

At the Cooperative High School, Dayton, Ohio, the students 
prepare for jobs and college at the same time. 
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At the ifontelair, N J., and Tientx^n, N, J., Itigh Schools the 
commercial pupils transact a largo part of the adiool^a business. 

At Holmes Junior Higli Sehool, Philadelphia^ the asaemhliDB 
and clubs are taken into the bcIiooVb aehedulo and educational 
program. 

At Blewott Junior High School, St. Louis, the sevouth-grado 
advisory period was treated as an integral part of the oumcnlum. 
The same amount of time of teacher and pupils and tho somo 
credit’^ was assigned m the schedules of teacher and pupils 
as for English or history. 

At Oshkosh Normal School Junior High School, the pupils 
effectively participate in improving their own educational oppor¬ 
tunities. 

At Solvay, N. Y, in 1914, all pupils of junior-high-achool ago 
were included in junior high achool and each one found curricu¬ 
lar opportunities in which ho could work and succeed- 

Tliese and numerous other cases of truly significant curriculum 
modifications were worked out originally and constantly adapted 
to meet the needs of the new pupil populations with which sec¬ 
ondary education deals- Some college professors have noted and 
reported them, but the inftueneo of college professors has too 
seldom been constructive. Indeed, they have frequently used 
their influence on the side of convention and even reaction The 
survey method, the search for norms and trends, the loyalty to 
magic words like “promotion by subjectand “ departmental¬ 
ization of teaching^’ has sometimes caused the evolutionary 
process to get far ahead of its scncalled leaders,” 

Ono might go on citing tho significant changes m school praxi* 
tices that are taking placCp But enough has been said to indicate 
the kind of changes that seem to be inevitable for all tax-supported 
secondary schools. Some such changes will surely come about if 
the interpretation of the influeneea at work ia sound. No one of 
us can long prevent them. These changes should bo welcomed by 
us we should lend our influence and Our best efforts to pro¬ 
moting the necessary adjustments, 

Many are the instruments by winch the school promotes the 
mental and physical health of rta pupils and of the community 
and by which it encourages tlic pupils to gam knowledge and to 
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exercise with satisfaction the skills and attitudes that make for 
Bocial efficiency, for worthy uses of leisure, and for good will. 
Some of these matriiiiieiita may be thought of as curriculum, some 
as administration. But to the boy and girl, it is immaterial 
whether their experiences are gained under one classification or 
the other, 

ALL EDUCATIVE SCHOOL EXPERIENCES ARE CURRICULAR 

If we define the cuiTiculum from the point of view of the 
persons being educated, one must conceive all educative aouc i 
experiences to be cuincular. The aecondary-gchool cuirienlum 
oomprisea activities and experiences provided by the community 
through the school to piepaxe all the normal children of early 
adolescence for participation in civil life, and to secure for every 
individual the maximum Bolf-xealizatioii consonant with the 
welfare of the group. Such a definition is very inclusive. But it 
18 scaicely more inclusive than the public high schools are in aetiial 
practice making it, or must inevitably make it during the next few 
decades. 

The complexity will not grow leas An ever more complex 
society makes probable ever more frequent and significant malad¬ 
justments. And maladjustments stimulate creative spirits to 
modify the curriculum. Resourceful schoolmen have found it 
quite possible to circumvent routine and formal requirements. 
Indeed, it is the history of all institutions which are rooted in 
tradition that successful innovators have preached and practised 
new doctrines without definitely breaking with the old. Progress 
m curriculuin modification is made realistically and empirically. 
When a school situation develops so that aomething must be done 
about it, we do that something as intelligently as we know how, 
and then watch results. 

Education is not something to be got and certified; the curneu- 
lum is not aomething to be mastered. Education ts a wanting of 
right things unid a better ahihiy so to control all the forces of 
nature and ourselves that we can satisfy these wants. The high' 
school curriculum includes all of the means and instruments by 
which every child is led to want hotter ways of acting and respond^ 
ing and which give practice to each one in so acting and respond- 
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ingj accoiding to iiB impulsea, interests, and capacities. If 
ftdvisemont and friendship stimulate pupils to want right things 
and if orchestra and civic activities give opportunity to satisfy 
these wants, then thej illustrate the curriculum emrgenl. 

And wh'^n we come fully to appreciate what this means, then 
what we have called extracumculum may become the heart of 
the cnniculum. And what we have thought of as cumculuni will 
be elective appendages of the true cuTriculiun. 



SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY, AND EDUCATION* 

ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 
University of Michigan 

T HE field of educational sociology or, as I prefer to call it, the 
sociology of education is as yet ill-defined. As I understand it, 
one of the purposes of this meeting is to elicit various views of 
what our peculiar province la, so that we may clearly perceive the 
diflferences which must be resolved among oui selves before we can 
hope to aecuie recognition by the scientific world I am encour¬ 
aged to contribute to this colloqium by a realizatiou that my con¬ 
ception of the fi.eld of study is quite unlike that held by many of 
you and that what I shall have to say will probably tberefoite 
provoke diaeuasion. if it leaves no more lasting impression 

It IS given, to no one to foresee the course of development of in¬ 
stitutions Though all follow the same general process of adap¬ 
tive growth, one can neither plot in advance the groping tenden¬ 
cies of the institution itself nor foretell what the aurroimding 
conditions will he which will act as selective agents in this tenta¬ 
tive process. The future of a scientific discipline seems particu¬ 
larly obscure since new methods of research may open whole new 
fields for study. We know how laboratory technique has altered 
what used to be natural philosophy, and there is no telling what 
may come of the recent cross-fertilization of ehemiatiy and 
physics It behooves us, therefore, not to be dogmatic as to how 
OUT subject ought to develop. If there is anything here of value, 
it will grow and organize as it goes. The most we can do is to 
short-circuit the process of blind adjustment as far as possible 
by means of intelligent control. This requires that we profit by 
tho experience of other scientific disciplines as well as that wo 
have as much insight as possible into the potentialities of our own 
field. 

Education is a term about whose meaning there is much differ¬ 
ence of opinion. Perhaps the traditional view is that it consists 
in bringing up or rearing the young This of course implies 
conscious guidance on tho part of adults. Of late years, however, 

‘ Paper read at tho meeting of the American Sociological Society, Educational 
Sociology Section, Waihington, D C , 1D27 
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there Las Leen a very general tendency among wnters on the sub- 
ject to use education in a broader sense. It seems to be felt that 
whether a man la well educated or not depends upon more than 
mere upbringing. Hence we have had various larger coiieepts 
flwggeated as appropriate. Some would molco education mcliido 
all learning through social contact; others would extend it still 
further to cover the whole field of learning. My own point of 
view IS that none of these definitions tallies with coininon usage, 
which, in this case at least, has something to teach us. It seems 
to me that education as ordinarily understood implies a moial 
standard, that it is that learning which is regarded by the group 
as desirable. Under this definition it varies with the social situa- 
tion m relation to which the person is developing. Perhaps wo 
might say that it la that development of the mind winch onables 
a person to giow in social function. This view is bioader tban 
the tiaditional one of rearing the young, foi it includes helpful 
learaing without guidance; but it ia narroiver than that which 
makes education and leaiming synonymous, for those types of 
learning which do not help the person to grow in social function 
arc excluded. If some such use as this is generally sanctioned we 
must have a term for the more limited concept which ^^odueatioii” 
was formerly employed to cover For want of a better, I will use 
the phiase ‘‘controlled cducation^^ for this conscious “leading-out^' 
of the young. 

Education, then, is a full-rounded, complex life process, and as 
such does not constitute the object mattei of any one science. A 
gcieiico is a body of knowledge so organized as to reveal underly¬ 
ing principles This requires the abstraction from reality of the 
same class or kind of phenonioiifl. so that they may be studiod 
intensively and the findings integrated into a logical whole. A 
single object like a cat may he a subject for the study of tlie 
chemist, the zoologist, the psychologist, even the eeonoinist. Each 
of these specialists is interested in a particular aspect of tlie cat; 
none is interested in all that the cat is Thus the problems which 
are studied by a pure science are not the gross and confusing 
pToblema of daily experience, but rather those moio iiniversnl 
problems which luiderhc the obvious and specific ones, as the prin¬ 
ciples of strategy iiiiderlic the plan of any particidai battle So- 
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riology aa a acionc^ would then not be interested in all the aspects 
of the process of education, but only in those which fall properly 
within its province. In so far education involves adjustments 
of people to each other individually and collectively, it will come 
under the scrutiny of the sociologist I do not agi’ee with a state¬ 
ment in the Proceedings of the 1926 meeting of this section that 
''since any phase of educational procedure in operation will have 
social outcomes, the nature of the procedure must conform to 
sociological principles, and therefore becoineo subject matter 
appiopriate to educational sociology,^’ In so far as the procedure 
involves the adjustments of individuals and groups to one another 
sociology should study the matter, but what right has the sociolo¬ 
gist to study those aspects of education with which he is not 
equipped to deal? Feeble-mindedness has social outcomes but 
its development does not thereby become subject matter for 
sociology. Let the sociologist, like the psychologist, the biologist, 
and all the rest take only the educational grist which le adapted 
to his mill. The synthesis of the findings of all pertinent aeiencea 
is the business of a philosophy of education. The truth of this 
philosophy will depend upon the ability of the different sorts of 
scientists to reveal the underlying principles of education in its 
various aspects. 

It seems to me that the educational sociologist should be simply 
a sociologist who specializes in his thought and research on the 
educational process. I cannot reconcile myself to the view that 
ho should be more concerned with meeting the practical problems 
of "contioiled education’^ than is the physicist in showing Henry 
Ford what are the beat types of electrical units for his cars. The 
scientist needs detachment fiom practical affairs in order that he 
may devote all his tune to carrying on the search for those truths 
which are ultimately of more importance than any contemporary 
life situation. The educational sociologist will contribute more if 
ho can discover the value of different sorts of leadership in learn- 
ing than if he were to try to put forward a plan for organizing 
a class recitation. He will not lose his touch with real life for 
two reasons. He will be drawing on life situations for his 
research material; and he will always have the sense that ho is 
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enlarging tho 8tore of ti*uth, which if put to use iiitelhgeutly cnii- 
iiot but advaiiCG the beat intoreate of hiiiiiaaity 

But, you say, though this may bo well enough for the pure 
aeieutist, it la not the caae with the applied scientzat And is 
there not great need for an applied science of educational soci¬ 
ology, the followers of winch will bo working out fclie uses of 
sociological principles in odneation? In reply to tins I wish to 
maintain that an applied acienco, at least m the field of aoeial 
knowledge, is of httlo value, if not positively imp-osaible of attain¬ 
ment Aa ordinarily thought of, an applied science is the organ¬ 
ization of the knowledge which a pure acienco hko physics has 
to make to the solution of problems m genoral or to a paiticular 
typo of problem. Electrical cngiueovnig might serve aa an ex¬ 
ample, The validity of such a thought oiganization cannot be do- 
termiued by a prioii rcasoanig, ^viicther oi not U aatisfaotonly 
fulfills a function must be the teat Some applied sciences are 
undoubtedly valuable, but others may prove quite worthless be- 
eaiiso tlioir thought setting is such that a diffeient sort of orgamza- 
tion is demanded. It seems to me that tho latter aituatioii is 
exactly what we find in the field of social science^ as contrasted 
with natural science. In dealing with the practical piobleins 
arising fiom the relationships aniong material things, it frequently 
happens lliat the findings of a single scienco are all that is requisite 
for a solution. Thus chemistry holds the key to many industrial 
problems, and chemical engineering is theiefore a legitimate 
applied science, the situation is unified both by the oxigeiiciea 
of the practical situation and the logical colicienee of the acicncc 
of clicmiatry. But this is not always the ease even with thcf 
natural scioncea The problems that a doctor or a civil engineer 
has to moot cannot Ixi solved by any one scionco. And, if true in 
tbeso fields, how much more tiiio in the social sciences wheie 
the situations are much moie complex I To overcome this difllculty 
wo have the building up of organizations of applied science which 
we call technologies. These are composed of all the scientific 
truths lor principles winch aid ono in meeting certain types of 
practical situations Bridge building and social work fninisli 
two widely separated examples. They aio unified, not on tlio 
basis of the puie sciences (foi each one contains tho punciples 
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of more than one such science), but an the basis of the immediate 
situation which must be met. A technology is applied acience, 
but not an applied science, for tho latter phraseology implies a 
corresponding pure science. 

Human relations are probably the most complex phenomena 
that science has to study and as such require refined analysis 
into different scientific diaciplinca like psychology, sociology, 
political science, and so on. Conversely, therefore, human prob¬ 
lems need to be met by technologies rather than by applied 
sciences. This is really implied in the formation of the Social 
Science Research Council, for that body aims to bring to bear all 
pertinent social sciences in the solution of practical problems. 
^^Controllod education^’ furnishes a field of human endeavor which 
well exemplifies the notion that an inclusive technology is more 
practicable than separate disciplines of applied educational psy¬ 
chology, applied educational sociology, and so on Though those 
so-called applied sciences would come at the problems from differ¬ 
ent angles, they would all be dealing with the same pixihlems; and 
yet none would be qualified to give a complete answer regarding 
the solution of any one of them. How much clearer and more 
economical of time and energy to treat each problem from the 
viewpoint of scientific findings as a whole t Instead, then, of 
courses in educational psychology and educational sociology in 
our schools of education, I expect that experience will dictate 
courses in specific problems like mental testing, school adminiatra- 
tion, classroom methods, and so on Educational sociology and 
educational psychology would then be found merely as branches 
of pure science in the departments of sociology and psychology 
respectively 

My contention is simply that it will be found advisable to keep 
the social sciences separate only so long as we are abstracting 
from life to get at the principles underlying reality, the minute 
we become interested in how to do something, we shall find it best 
to integrate the various applications of these sciences into a tech¬ 
nology The value of this course will be readily seen, I believe, 
when one contemplates the futile attempts to draw the Imc between 
the so-called applied sciencca of educational sociology and educa¬ 
tional psychology. When one comes to take action there is no 
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difltinction. Abstract diatmctions are for use in abstraction. The 
same problems require for their solution the contributions of both 
sociology and psychology. 

To illustrate my point further I am of tte opinion that a similar 
line of cleavage will appear in criminology. This would moan 
that^ on the one hand, there would develop a sociology of degenex- 
flcy—a branch of pure sociology—and a similar branch of pure 
psychology, on the other, a technology of penology. 

It IS by this time apparent that I feel that educational sociology 
has been treading to date a path which it will not in the end find 
profitable to follow. Matters such aa curriculum making, clasa^ 
room organization, and teaching methods have bulked large But 
I insist that one has to be more than a sociologist to do any of 
these things well; one must be a technologist in controlled educa^ 
tion A curriculum maker, for instance, must draw on the 
findings of sociologists in regard to what knowledge, values, and 
skills will produce the most fertile mating between personality 
and the social current of our times; but he must also draw on the 
biologist for knowledge of the maturation of the organism; on 
the psychologist for knowledge of the different types of learning, 
of memory, and so on. Furthermore, he must have touch with 
the practical situation in school administration in order that he 
may suceossfully adapt his cuiTiculum to the exigencies of class¬ 
room facilities, number of teachers, books available, and a hun¬ 
dred other practical details A curriculum maker is, m short, a 
specialist in the teclinology of controlled education. Important, 
then, as such practical problems are, lot ua leave their solution to 
those competent to deal with them, and turn ourselves to those 
fields where we are especially qualified 

It does not follow ]iist because it may prove unwise for educa¬ 
tional sociology to attempt the solution of practical problems, 
that our subject will not be concerned in any way with the school. 
The educational sociologist will find in tho school a fertile field 
for investigation from which to draw knowedge of the social as¬ 
pects of the educational process He will here discover data 
regarding tho educative influence of various sorts of gi*onp organ¬ 
ization, regarding the influence of previous social experience and 
a hundred other things He will approach the school ns a source 
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of information, not aa a thing to be acted upon. But, since he 
will be looking for material wherever it may be found, the school 
will be but one of many sources from which to draw knowledge 
concerning the effect of social relations in increasing the personas 
social functioning. The savage secret society, the city street, 
the farm home, the factory should all be investigated by tho sociol¬ 
ogist of education. When this has heeii thoroughly done, tlieie 
will be a wealth of scientific truth for the practical educator to 
draw upon which will enable him to go ahead much more surely 
than he can today. 

You may perhaps be wondering what a pure subscience of edu¬ 
cational sociology would deal with as distinct from general sociol¬ 
ogy* It seems to me that it would bear tho same relation as does 
any functional part to a whole, a relation like that of ecology, 
for instance, to general botany. The interaction and mutual 
adaptation ot personality and social snrroundiiiga are subjects 
of which we have little piecise knowledge. Approach could profit¬ 
ably be made from at least two angles: the gx'owtli of personality 
under social infiuence, and the value of certain types of social 
organization for personality development. Under tho former 
head, social psychology has already done much valuable work. 
There aie, it seems to me, great possibilities in the phylogenic 
approach employed by Mrs do Laguna in S'peech: Its Oingin and 
Development It is not wholly futile to hope that we can arrive at 
categories or levels of social inteiaction which might make possible 
tho isolation and intensive study of various sorts of personality 
growth. The second appioach would lead to a study of the value 
for personality growth of dliferent types of social organization. 
Perhaps we may be able to isolate and even study experimentally 
the eifect of things like democratic organization, face-to-facc 
oigauization, and so on. In an attempt of this kind I have made 
a study of the effect of undergraduate life upon the social develop¬ 
ment of students. It is in this direction, I believe, that the edu¬ 
cational sociologist may contribute his part to the store of knowl¬ 
edge needed by the curriculum maker. He can investigate the 
needs of our life and point out what sorts of personality growth 
are called for, perhaps suggesting also which of these need to bo 
institutionalized in the school and other agencies. In general, 
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then, I believe that tliexe la within the field of general sociology 
■fl apecinli?ed field for the educational aociologiat which presents 
a Stirling challengo to careful study and research 
To sum up, it seems to me that the experience of other scicncoa 
und a careful consideration of tho nature of our own field combine 
to indicate that the ultimate evolution cf our subject will Ire in. the 
direction of a branch of pure sociology and that we will find in 
this field ample scope for pamstahmg research of much im¬ 
portance. 



SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOOT TO EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE" 

A 0 BOWDEN 

New Mexico State Teachers College 

Statements in this paper represent material sufficient for a 
good-3ized volume. It is consequently sketchy. All that js given 
here ia in tlie form of a concise statement of a feiv concliisions 
derived from this investigation 


I 

In one sense of the term all psychology is social psychology if 
we accept the short definition: social psychology deals with the 
processes which involve group interaction with group, and indi¬ 
vidual with individual and group. Perhaps the difference 
18 one of emphasis. It is true that individual psychology deals 
with the learning process, with economy of the individual’s efforts 
at learning, and in general with the workings of the mind. But 
the mind functions when, it is stimulated to function and the 
stimuli, at least in our present stage of civilization, are largely 
social. 

It is beyond the limits of the present study to touch all the 
phases of social learning. The mechanical activity of the mmd 
18 individual in all learning, m acquiring social facts as well as 
facts m nature, but the impetus, the urge, the drive, the incentive 
for learning these facts is social. Hence social psychology is 
largely concerned with attitudes, biases, mind sets, ambition, 
beliefs, faith, fears, hopes, loves, hates, etc, and the processes by 
which these are conditioned 

The most recent acceptations of the defined limits of tlie field 
of social psychology are not confined to the limits set hy earlier 
social psychologists in confining discussions of social psycholog¬ 
ical phenomena to mobs, crowds, etc, although such phenomena 
are certainly proper subjects for consideration in any treatise in 
social psychology 

^ Paper read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, Educational 
Sociology Section, Waehington, D G , 1927 
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II 

If wo proceed on tliia "basia, it ia evident that no one method 
or techniq^ue of investigation will siiflico. There are no testa of 
a dependable nature yet developed to servo as an objective measur¬ 
ing rod to aid the social paychologiat comparable to testa now 
standardized and in general use in the field of educational psy¬ 
chology There are, however, standards and criteria for getting 
estimates of quantitative measurement. Much of the value of 
educational testa now in use could he in part used as social psy¬ 
chological instruments, for they measure phenomena of social 
interaction. 

Tlie attitude of the one using objective measuring rods is more 
important than the measuring unit This attitude is tho major 
factor m importance in any scientific investigation and may ho 
acquired just as Icnowlcdge, mind acts, and biases nio aciiuiioil 
It 18 important because it may or may not operate whether one 
ia using an objective measuring unit, documentary material, 
analysis of data, or in personal observations and invest!gations- 

III 

The material repiesented by this brief discussion cannot bo 
given here, since its collection has extended over a period of sev¬ 
eral yeai*8 and its quantity is sufficient to furnish a basis for a 
moderate-sized volume. It has been obtained in part fiom such 
sources as the author’s classroom teaching, the collection of news¬ 
paper clippings relating to conspicuous failures and succesaes in 
administrative school experience from observation of successful 
teachers in tho classroom, and from material relating bo folkways 
and mores aa they have operated in many forms of social group 
levels Frazer’s Golden Bough, peasant ways so ably discussed 
by Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, the folk ballads and epics of European ooiintnesi 
Oriental peoples, from Wiasler’s Man and Culture, and other 
similar sources,—such material gives a historical ns well as an 
analytic basis for an approach. 

Several conspicuous administrative failures of school men in 
recent years have been investigated and onalyzod to detormiiio 
roughly somo of the factors that have caused these failures Class- 
2 7 ★ 
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room teachers have likewise been studied to determine the factors 
making for thir successes and failures m their classroom activi¬ 
ties. The classroom teacher may have an abundant knowledge 
of her subject, and may have the best methods of presentation 
now recognized in our university courses given over to method- 
ologyj and yet fail The failure in such cases is due likely to 
wrong personal attitudes and biases and in the failure to know 
the subjects who are to receive instruction. The principles of 
social psychology deal with total situations and settings, as well 
as individual social I'eaction, and, although it is greatly concerned 
with individual instruction and reactions, it is primarily inter¬ 
ested in these reactions m relation to this whole situation and 
to the groups concerned. 

IV 

The days of martyrdom among school men, to he concrete in 
using a modem illustration, should probably he a thing of the 
past. The time has come when school men will have to know the 
human material with which they are dealing, conmunitios as well 
as students, and avert complete eclipse. A thorough understand¬ 
ing of the actual force and opeiation of the mores and folkways 
la fundamental ixi present-day administration of modern flehool 
systems nnd odiieationnl institutions of higher learning. A wise 
and critical use of propaganda is legitimate and essential and may 
serve to protect an administrator in his efforts. 

It is illustrated in tho material from Frazer and many other 
sources that it has been, and there is now a tendency in human 
groups to destroy theiir social leaders S'chool men with superior 
ability, so far as their technical training is concerned, often have 
fallen victims of what could have been prevented had they known 
more about social psychological processes. An educational ad- 
nunstrator may have the best possible technical training that 
may be seemed as now given in our educational institutions, he 
may have perfectly trained teacheis; he may have the most mod¬ 
ern buildings and correctly Installed material equipment, and yet, 
by some fault of his own in his social training, make a colossal 
failure The putting over of successful educational and build¬ 
ing programs depends upon how successful the principles of 
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social] pfiyehalogy have been opcinitxMl on the \nivi of ^lie oAueii 
tional adiTniusIratoi. Moat Ituhirca aio duo to liii^ hieh of kuo^^i 
edge and interpretation of this field ’^I'ho popular coiico]>tion of 
a paycliologist iu the past, and even now, lias beeu based upon a 
good technical knowledge poasesbcd by these men of wlmt Iuh lieeii 
undezstood as “individual psychology.” But little has 1 k 30 ii 
known apparently by many of them as to how the social processes 
Opel ate A kno\vl(M{go of group action, so far as the individual 
under obseiwation is concerned, la eounteipart to a knowledge of 
individual psychology. “ Tlio proper study of mankind is man ” 
IS tnte but true, but its truth depends upon a study anil nn im- 
deistanding of the “human” in his group relations IIiiiaaiL 
nature, personality, biases, prejudices, etc., are social pioduets, 
and aie understood and contioiled only when considered in this 
light. 

The process of changing, creating, and catabliahiiig social 
values IS at present little understood AVhat to teach and how 
much will probably be determined by some of tho processes of 
social psychology This is true liecansc mores and folkways are 
fundamental as a background and basis for beginning to deter- 
mino values both iu knowledge and conduct on the part of groups 
and individuals. 

We have scarcely moro than scratched the surface of our possi¬ 
bilities of our understanding of the society which we propose to 
seiwe, when we come to the application of any real knowledge of 
many of our school situations Wo aio no further along now in 
this field of social service than tho medical profession was in the 
time of Harvey and hcfoie it knew the genesis of tho germ theory 
of disease and preventive medicine in mattci^^ of sanitation 

Some prejudices are valuable and necessary while others are 
positively harmful and destnictive School men are no leas free 
from the in]iiiious kind and possess no more of the valuable sort 
than the coinnion population. And if the leaders of society aro 
no better equipped to eliminate the evil, narrow, and ignorant 
prejudice than the ordinaiy man on the street, suioly we are 
foolish to hope for any better signs of advancoment than we now 
have before us We talk much of the “ largo-gx‘onp ” attitudes 
which tho schools should try to develop and prate at length on 
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" inteiTiati&aal peace/’ and all the while we are ignorant of the 
processes necessary to operate in the consummation of these sup¬ 
posed values. 

The many techniques of successful politicians are worthy of 
study by the teacher, although the purpose for which many of 
the unscrupulous politicians ” use these qualities may be repre¬ 
hensible, If such techniques are used for selfish and evil purposes, 
they may just as easily be, and often are, used for good cause. 
They must have prestige before they have 'influence” and a 
following. This prestige is not possessed by them. It is given 
to them by the group which follows. It is a social phenomenon. 
A teacher has some prestige by virtue of proper conduct. It is nob 
enough that a teacher spread enlightenment, a thing which every 
adult does in degree He must give enlightenment plus some¬ 
thing That something is emotivatiou which every adult does 
also in some degree, and oftentimes to a wrong degree Pr&stigo 
is largely a factor for emotivation and without some prestige no 
one could eraotivate except only on a minimum and sometimes 
perverse basis. 

I realize that I have probably left you in the dark as to where 
wo may make concrete changes m our educational piocedure and 
as to how we are to act apecihcally m bringing about tlieae changes 
hinted at in this discussion. It is clear, however, that there is 
here a place for a distinct service to education and that it is pos¬ 
sible to work out the principles in social psychology in such a way 
that they may be applied, many of them at least, to the acieutific 
administration of American education. 



INQUIRY 

I 

Is There Any Sociological Justification for Ooeducatum in 

College f 

A DE-’irocHATic society presupposes a different type of training 
than does some other form. An educated people is basic. The 
society of the TJiiitedj States is democratic and the thing tlmt 
makes it so is its citizenry. Fortunately, the women of the land 
are included therein, not only ns citizens but also as individuals 
possessing tlio franchise. This places upon them a new responsi¬ 
bility wliioli they were heretofore deprived from exercising. 

Along with, and even before their changed political status, 
woman was becoming to a greater and greater extent a coworter 
with man. From her accepted and traditional position as wife 
and manager of the Imusehold, woman has very definitely taken 
her place ns an active and successful unit in the more distinctly 
vocational fields; such as the school, the factory, the commercial 
world, and those other industries and professions which, up to 
the present, have been decidedly man-nctiviUcs. In short she is 
competing with man in the majority of the productive enter¬ 
prises. This competition is winning for her a place of admiration, 
and respect which is all the more praiseworthy since it often has 
been earned against great opposition. 

Since woman is thrown into competition with man in her 
business life she should be competing with him in her education. 
Equal work presupposes and d.emonds equal training. It is a 
psychological principle tlint an activity be practised in the form, 
in which it is to function in later life. Hence coeducation gives 
an opportunity for the development, during the plastic years of 
a better mutual imderstanding between the soxe^ which in turn, 
should lead to that rational cooperation, essential to harmonious 
business, political, and social relations The extent to which 
thcie will be understanding or misunderstanding between the 
sexes IS very definitely a product of the type of educational oppor¬ 
tunities offered 
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It 18 true til at there are still in this country a number of sec- 
ondarj schools and colleges which are entirely male or female 
institutions. If this policy of the educational separation of the 
sexes were really successful in keeping them separated, and if the 
separation itself were a desirable democratic ideal, no other posi¬ 
tion would need to be considered. However, the facts as they 
appear in actual practice seem to disclose the functioning of cer¬ 
tain very potent instinctive tendencies such as gregariousness and 
eex which are probably among the most important behavior duves. 

The high school or college which attempts to maintain a nom 
coeducational policy will probably find conditions in the environ- 
ment which are not wholesome. Man needs the association of 
woman, Facts can be cited to the eftect that in those places where 
the student is deprived of this natural wholesome compaiiionahip, 
houses of ill-fame are prone to operate. The experience of men in 
this environment causes them to have a less respectful attitude 
towards girls. This coupled with a tendency on the part of some 
girls to use their present social freedom of behavior unwisely may 
lead to undesirable results. 

Another pha^e of the ftamc problem is evident \y\ the girls' 
Bchooh There, too, the students have a very natural interest in, 
and desire for, the companionship of the opposite sex. This 
environment attracts to it men whose purpose is to prey upon the 
unstable girl who, for the time being, is free from the inhibitory 
influence of horne. To say that such conditions as are pictured 
above do not exist on the campuses which sponsor coeducation 
would be presumptuous. However, in these institutions it is pos¬ 
sible for girls and boys to meet tlieir intellectual and edu¬ 
cational equals, to face and solve together the same problems, 
to enjoy a social environment which will b© a counterpart of the 
kind of environment they may expect to meet later. Hence habits 
of mutual respect and admiration will be formed which may be 
expected to continue to function in their later vocational and 
social life 

It 13 evident that the sex element has its place in a coeducational 
institution. An interesting study could be mad© of the percentage 
of divorces among marriages which have been the outcomes of 
college frieiidshipa. Opinions have heen expressed to the cfiect 
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that such friendships form on© of the moat stable bases for a 
permanent marriage state. Should undesirable rolafcioDS exist in 
a normal situation of tins kind, they reduce themaolvea to a prob¬ 
lem which IB primarily an individual one. 

Society should set up an organization in which the sexes may 
have opportunities to share with each other thoir study, tholr 
work^ their recreation, ao that social progress may bo the result 
of their combined harmonious effort. This wilt help to maintain 
a democratic society which Americana should covet, one offering 
freedom—^witli restrictions. 

L. D. Crow, 

Lehigh University 


II 

Who^t IS the ExplancXion of Increased Jn^vemle Delinquency f 

By adolescents we mean all the youths of both sexes, roughly 
speaking, between the ages of twelve and twenty-four years, who, 
because of age, experience, and academic achievement belong to 
the period of the high school and the college. The signiiicance 
of tins period of life lies in the fact that it is transitional in char¬ 
acter. Adolescents may be termed boya and girls in the process 
of becoming men and women. Therefore any sdiemo of education 
for them must be fraught with tremendous responsibility. 

T'hero is a rather pievalent notion that our youths are different 
from those of a generation or two ago. With our knowledge of 
tho enormous increase in juvenile delinquency and adolescent 
ciimmality, this popular conception has become an increasing 
conviction with many people Is it any wonder that many people 
think that the adolescents of today are different fioni tlie adoles¬ 
cents of a fonnei geiioratioii ^ 13ut what has leally been happen¬ 
ing? What has actually been taking place? 

Certainly our young people today are different, but so aie the 
adults. People toilay live in a very different environment and 
consequently we must anticipate n different typo nf behavior. 
When situations change, responses are likely to ebango corre¬ 
spondingly. Tho behavior of young people today appeals to bo 
different simply because tliey are utilizing modern wa;^s for doing 
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the very things that young people have always been doing. Now 
who has provided all these varied forms for the expression, of 
original nature? Perhaps the stage has been set by the very 
generation now given to much fault finding. 

Contrast the radius of mischief of the youths of today with 
those of a former generation, formerly the social contacts were 
largely direct, personal, face to face, restricted to small groups, 
and limited to relatively small geographical areas With tho 
coming of a new social order with all of its conveniences for 
transportation and communication, there are practically no bounds 
set upon the activities of youths. 

Our youths are different because long-standing behavior pat¬ 
terns have broken down. Custom and tradition no longer exercise 
the same restraining force as they formerly did. In our schools 
we have been diligenty trying to teach boys and girls to think, 
and now since they are putting into practice what we have been 
teaching them, we are disposed to find fault with them. Adoles¬ 
cents are peculiarly disposed to question agerold practices. The 
traditional belief—^youth for activity and age for deliberation— 
no longer is applicable. Out youths tend to combine both thought 
and action Do the adolescents of today have a peculiar craze for 
excitement, a lack of reverence, a going with the crowd, living 
only in the present, a lack of seriousness, and a growing lack of 
purpose? Or have all these shortcomings been more or leas 
common in every generation? 

The adolescents of today are not so different from those of a 
generation or two ago because of the prevalent tendency of adults 
to idealize their lost youth. People are so prone to forget the 
unpleasant and to remember the pleasant. Most people in middle 
and later life entertain an exaggerated notion of their own peculiar 
goodness during the adolescent period. The laws of exercise aiid 
effect are effectively operating in the development of social atti¬ 
tudes. 

Our youths are different also because they cannot help but be 
different In 1924 Professor Ooe of Columbia University wrote 
a monograph entitled “What Ails Our Youth ?” This proved to 
be a very timely qu(?stion._ An equally timely question that he did 
not ask is “What Ails Our Adults?” Adults have been so busy 
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finding fault with the youths that they have simply forgotten 
that they are similarly ajflicted but in advanced stages. When I 
ask high-Bchool pupils just how many evenings per week they find 
their home so attractive that they stay there, I am not at all 
astonished at the answers given. But what are the facts about 
adults ? Where did youth get the first lesson ? 

Hasn’t our entire social and industrial order been nifiueneing 
the adolescent as well as the adult ? Doesn’t the adolescent merely 
reveal the defects of our existing social order, as well as the 
characteiisties so common to adolescents? Are we not justified 
in saying that the ailments of youth are the very ailments of 
society itself? Money is the measuring stick of success at the 
present day. Greater interest is manifested in the making of 
money than in the making of men and women Industry oruslics 
out rathei than makes for the development of personality. The 
dual standard is rapidly being replaced by the equality of the 
sexes. We are living in a rapidly changing world of science and 
industry, but our education and religion are changing hut slowly. 
Tho moral and religious development has not kept pace with 
material progress As a consequence the adolescents of today 
have been caught between the upper and nether millstones of the 
two existing orders. Youth, then, provides a deep-seated problem 
The problem of youth is the problem of human society 

Geobob P, DuKKELnERGiiii 
Susquehanna University 



reseaeoh projects and methods in educa¬ 
tional SOCIOLOGY 


In order Chat this secCwn of Tub Journal inay be of greatest possible sertnce, 
tls readers are urged io send to the editor oj this deparlmenl at once titles—and 
ioherc pcssibhf descfiptvons —of aU current re&earth pro^ecia nouj in process \n 
educahonal sociology and those of interest to educational sociology in kindred fields 
Correspdndence upon proposed research projects and jnetkods tvill be welcomed, 

AN MPOUTANT study of OHIXtB BEHAVIOB PBOBI.EMB 
AND PROGRAMS 

One of the most interesting and important of the forthcoming 
studies of the child is a volume entitled The Child tn Amelia: A 
£^{2/dt/ of Behavior Problems and Progiams by William I Thomas 
and Dorothy Swaine Thomas In the first part of this study the 
varieties of maladjustment are represented by a series of typical 
cases Then follows a piesentation of the various approaches to 
the solution of these maladjustments The psychometric, approach 
ia considered in detail with a careful presentation of the changing 
conception of the intelUgenoe quotient in its relation to behavior, 
particularly with reference to Its use aa a prognostic inatiniment, 
The next part of the book will deal with the measurement of char¬ 
acter, temperament, and the more dynamic phases of personality, 
the acieiitific validity of these measures, their relation to intelli¬ 
gence, and their prognostic value. The psychiatric approach with 
its emphaeia upon the factor of disease and its development of 
cults which attempt to interpret all behavior problems from the 
pathological standpoint is next considered. 

The studies of physical status and growth and ceitain studios of 
physique and biochemistry are considered from the point of 
view of thoir correlations with behavior The work in child 
welfare research centers, which is emphasising the situational 
appi’cach, whe]’C the child is studied through controlling and vary¬ 
ing the situation ia considered in detail and is presented as the 
most piomising and the moat scientific Ime of approach 

The juvenile court la treated from the standpoint of its clinical 
technique and its successes and failures in the use of institutions, 
foster homes, and other agciictes in its after-procedure There 
is also a pieaontatiou of the visiting-teacher movement and other 

[ 424 ] 
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teiideiK’ies of the sclxool to take over many of t]io fuuctiona of the 
court and to assume responsibihtiea for the behavior problema of 
the child, Tho programs of good-wnll orgiinizatioiis approaching 
problems from some particiilai inteiost or emphaais, such as the 
Boy and Giil Scouts, the boys* clubs, religious organizatious, etc, 
are outlined. The importance of tlie home situation where habit 
formation takes place leads to an emphasis upon the parent-edu¬ 
cation inovcnient and other programs with reference to the recon¬ 
struction of tho home situation. 

In treatment, as in lesoarch, the eraphasia in the volume is 
placed upon the comparing of lesults obtained by means of varying 
the aitinitions. 

AN IMPOUTANT GONTIUDUTION TO METlIOI> 

A very mteiesting research project which baa been carried on 
foi several yeais by ChITord K Shaw, resoavcU sociologist of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois, is soon to 
be published under the caption The Sor/s Own Siorg, by tho ITiii- 
veraity of Chicago Press Tins work is an illustration of the case 
method with particular emphasis on the hoy^s own story and the 
study of delinquency from tlic point of view of its social back¬ 
ground b. 

The volume will contain first, a statement of tho point of view 
—tlie need for studies of community backgrounds, of institutions, 
such as the family, the gang, and the school, and of the person- 
ahty in its social setting, w^itli reference to problem behavior of 
children Then will follow a historj of the behavior difBculties 
of the boy wliose problem is presented in this monograph, This 
will include an account of his difficulties as acquired from official 
reports ^uch as a definition ot his Ixdiavior by the police aud 
otlior an thou tics, and from his \vork record, with n statement of 
his various jobs aud his reactions to them It next takes up an 
investigation of the social backgrounds of the boy aud analyzes 
the communities in w^hich the boy has lived, including a study of 
his family, the school he hns attended, and tho gaii^-^ to winch he 
lias belonged, as well as the coiicctional institutions to which lie 
has been sent Then follows the study of the boy as an iiulividual 
with the physical, psychological, and psychiatric findings The 
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next ten eh&pters of the book wll be the boy^B omi stoxy la hia 
own words and wiU be very revealing of the development of kia 
own attitudes towards all of his external contacts. The last chap¬ 
ter will deal with the analysis of all the facts which will be pro- 
sen ted concurrently in four columns for the purposes of eompari- 
flon. These columns will be headed (1) chronologiGal ago, (2) 
phyaicalj psychological, and psychiatric findings, (3) social find¬ 
ings, and (4) behavior. In each of these cases, the observer can 
see how the behavior corresponds to the social situations 

This case is an excellent illustration of the combination of the 
psychiatric, medical, psychological, and sociological techniques in 
their application to the study of behavior problems aa embodied 
in one individual child. It illustrates the necessity of studying 
the child ill the total situation and it also emphasizes the 
importance of his inner reactions to his expenencoa m determining 
his future boho-Vior. 

lIEASUREMEnT RESULTS IK EinjGl.TIOK 

The most significant measurements of the success of any educa¬ 
tional procedure are the measurements of the effects achieved in 
the actual attitudes and behaviors of those instmcted, in the life 
situations arising after an educational procedui^e has been carried 
out. This means that the results of education should be meas¬ 
ured in the community rather than m the school. This point has 
been emphasized and demonstrated in the measurements of the 
results of health education by Professor E. George Payne^. Our 
aaaiimption would be, then, that the proper measurement of the 
success of tho school in such important fields as the development 
of character and personality, sex instruction, and citizenship 
training is to be judged by the outcome in the attitudes and behav¬ 
iors of its charges in life situations in and outside the school. 

A further demonstration of the same method of measurement 
has come recently from the field of agricultural education where 
an investigation baa been made of the carryover of the instruction 
in vocational agiiculture into actual farming piactice m the com¬ 
munities of Iowa A survey of the legume acreage of “ in¬ 
structed and iininstructed farmers over a period of seven 


See Health and Sajeiyin the School 
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yearfl Lbs beeu earned on in various counties, and the result lioa 
shown in a very significant way the actual effect of tho instruction 
in vocational agriculture upon increase in the amount of legume 
acreage An account of this study is to appear in The Joiunal of 
Ediicaiional Research and also in The Joim^An of Educatlonai, 
Socior ooY, 


THE SOCIAL SOIEHOB BEBEAKOH: GOUKOIL, 

The learned and scientific societies of America deserve the 
attention of the research, student in any social field on account 
of the research projects which they are carrying on or directing 
and the methods of investigation which they are promoting, One 
of the most important of these is the Social Science Research 
Council, whose chairman, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell of Co¬ 
lumbia University has lecently issued the Coiincirs annual icport 
for 1926-1927 

The Council is made up of three representatives from each of 
seven learned societies interested in social research and represent¬ 
ing the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political science, 
psychology, sociology, and statistics. It maintains committees 
composed of leaders in various fields on the following topics: 
problems and policy, organization of a journal of social science 
abstracts, research fellowships in the social sciences, and scientific 
method m the social sciences. 

In addition, the Committee on Problems and Policies, which 
determines the research projects which the Council sponsors, has 
ten advisory committees of experts covering the following points: 
corporate relations, crime, cultural areas, grantsdn-aid, industrial 
relations, international relations, interracial relations, pioneer 
belts, population, and social and economic research in agriculture 
Prom the outset, the Council has sought to keep flexible its 
own conception of its scope and its scheme of organization. 
Broadly stated, its aims are twofold: to encourage carefully 
planned research by cooperating Avoikers in the several social 
sciences, and to servo as an infoiTnal general staff studying the 
larger possibilities of scientific methods applied to the under¬ 
standing of man and hia instiliitions Pursuant to these aims, the 
Council brings together research workers from many fields to 
2 e 
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pool their resources in attacking common problems, to avoid need¬ 
less duplication of effort and the waste of precious energy and 
funds upon inadequately formulated research programs, to stim¬ 
ulate and encourage research in important fields not now covered, 
to further the development of increasingly scientific methods of 
inquiry in social studies, to make possible the substituting of more 
scientific social control for the rule^f-Uiumb methods which men 
Lave happened upon in their efforts to live together. 

Occasionally the Council undertakes research directly through 
ita own comraittees. In the main, however, it serves as a planning 
and consulting agency, entrusting the supervision of the investi¬ 
gations it sponsors to whatever orgniiizations seem best equipped 
to carry on given projects. An increasingly prominent part of the 
Council’s work consists in advising with other agencies regarding 
their research pregramB. 

“ The full Council of twenty-one members usually holds three 
meetings a year at which fundamental policies are determined and 
major decisions made. One of tlie meetings held at Hanover, 
New Ilampsliire, in August or September lasts several clays 

Further accounts of the OounciTs research projects will be pub¬ 
lished in this department m later issues of The Jouenal. 

* The Social Science Resenreli Council, Third Annual Report, 1026-I?'^i PP 16- 
17 



“ READERS’DISCUSSION 

Editoiiiai. Note TAis deparlmeni is destymd to ho «ii open Joiuni 
fiUl evprmwn will be encour'iged uj)onall questtona lu the fidd of Ti»3 Journai. 

Elementaey-Sohoqt. CuEfiiouLuM Revision* 

*The experiment or project outlined m the article by Jo’i'ii J. 
Loftua on “A Practical Revision of the Elemeiitury-Scliool Cur¬ 
riculum in the January isauo of The Joubkal la of unusual m- 
terost, beenuee the project is one which might well be attempted by 
the principal of any school, large or small, who hao a clear-cut 
conception of the sociological basis for tho organization of the 
school curriculum. Thy article is noteworthy for the following 
reasons: 

First, the experimoiit was not attempted until a very careful 
preparation had been made for the reception and understanding 
of tho proposal In the introduction of auy new odnoationaL 
scheme or device, it is always wise to secure Hrat the full coopera¬ 
tion of those who carry on the work. In this case Mr Xoftus 
began with his teachers. When he had their cooperation, not 
necessarily their approval of the plan, ho was ready to go oliead. 
Any principal or superintendent who proceeds on this basis can. 
attempt any reasonable plan with assurance that his teachers will 
work with him. This was a logical step, a step which many people 
ignore in the imposition of piujects from above. 

In the second place, there were no changes made in the teach¬ 
ing materials. The situation continued, was studied as it existed 
at that time; all rules and regulations conconiing curriculum pre¬ 
viously laid down were followed so that no grounds existed for 
unlooked-for flarebacks because of drostio changes This was 
again a wise administrative procedure Make no changes until 
something bettor can bo aubstitutod. 

Tho third and probably tho most iiitorcstiug phase of the ox- 
perunent was the survey of the home and community represouted 
by a very limited group of pupils. By beginning with a small 
group the technique of such investigation could easily bo do- 

‘ Discussion by John A YoiinR, Assistant Siiperintcmlcnt of Schools, Bnilgc- 
port, Conn, 
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veloped and with a more effective procedure the larger group 
could then he studied. It is too often true that we begin things 
on a large scale and then, through modifications or unlooked-for 
conditions, find ourselves unable to carry out plane as originally 
conceived In my judgment we should be more auceeasfnl if it 
were possible to begin with small groups or nuclei and then work 
out gradually from this point as a center. In this way we could 
establish a sound basis for our procedure and check up on weak 
points in tho experiment as we go along. 

The findings resulting from the study of the child^s community 
and home in this way provide what seems to me to be the soundest 
sociological basis for curriculum construction that I have yet 
heard of This survey should show the peculiar social needs of 
the children for which the school can well care I shall be inter¬ 
ested to see how the school, having discovered the peculiar needs, 
sets out to meet them and also how the school and the community 
will set out to make provision for the solution of problems that lie 
outside of the school which are accepted today as the whole respon¬ 
sibility of the community. Personally, it seems to me that along 
these imea there are very few activities which are to be charged 
off aa being the responsibility of tho community alone. For 
example, facility for recreation, the use of the library, in fact, all 
the activities of the eliildren between the hours of four in the 
aftei noon and six in the evening or even later are factors about 
which the school should be concerned equally with the community. 

I shall await with a good deal of interest also further articles 
which will show how teaching materials in the school were selected 
on this sociological basis. I am especially curious to know how 
much of the typical modem curriculum will finally be retained 
after the experiment has been concluded. 

Behaviorism^ 

Figuratively, one can see Dr. Rudolph M. Binder (in his 
article on School, Society, and Behaviorism in. the January 
issue of Tub Joubnax,) looking at behaviorism out of the tail of 
his eye in much the same way that a hostile savage regards the 

^'DiflcuBS^oTj by Agnca M Conklin, paychologiat, Erasmus Hall Iligh School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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innocent stranger, Hia article ib interesting if for no other reason 
than that it preaoiits the opinion of many lay persons on this now 
and disturbing approach to a study of behavior. In general^ the 
opinion feels that human behavior just ean^t be reduced to physi¬ 
cal levels, that heredity has always been a good explanation of 
why people are as they are, and as an explanation, it is still going 
strong; that behaviorism maJces a good many interesting observa¬ 
tions of behavior as it really is, but it does not explain why it is; 
that behaviorism, if permitted to thrive, will alter life quite intol¬ 
erably; that behavionam is an interesting stranger among the 
sciences, but it is a stranger withal. 

There are cei*tain accustomed ways of fencing with new notions. 
One 18 to east about for examples of situations in which the now 
notion would work either absurdly or not at all. Human, as we 
are, we often bend the example to fit the case, and our wishful 
thinking betrays us before we are aware. Dr. Binder cites on 
example of toothache about which behaviorism seems to teach us 
disappointingly little, In interpreting the situation as he thinks 
Dr. Watson would interpret it, Dr. Binder reduces the whole mat¬ 
ter of toothache to a jerk and a yell The example is perhaps 
somewhat unfair because the toothache situation cited by the 
author is a very complex piece of behavior which the quoted 
phrase would describe most inadequately. Apparently the author 
approves of the scientific definitions of inorganic behavior, but ho 
fails to see that Ins phrase la far from a scientific description of 
the phenomenon in question To characterize the complexity of 
a toothache so simply is like saying that copper sulphate is blue 
and a liquid without giving its chemical composition, its odor, 
its specific gravity and similar factors that would enter into any 
scientific description of copper sulphate The toothache referrod 
to is a syndrome of behavior as epilepsy is a syndrome of physical 
defect and no behavionst would define it without all of its rami¬ 
fications that he could lay hold of and describe, remembering as 
he defined it that the outward manifestations of the behavior 
could be considered as bona fide on the first day of life or at the 
first instance of the behavior in any life, but not thereaftoi. The 
description of one conditioned reflex is a very simple thing; per¬ 
haps that has tricked some of ns into thinking that Minvior is a 
7 8 
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simple thing but we are no more justified in this belief than we 
might be if we tried to explain that the human physical argauism 
is a very simple thing because it is everywhere composed of simple 
cella, 

We expect anything that is called scientific to explain some¬ 
thing Dr. Binder states that behaviorism gives us valuable data 
concerning the reactions of different men to the same stimulus but 
does not explain why the etimulus produces different reactions- 
There are, of course-, ways of explaining. The instinct pay- 
cliologiatB explained pieces of behavior by labeling them. The 
eenaation psychologists attempted to explan behavior by picking 
it to pieces in a laboratory. The faculty psychologists explained 
behavior by assuming that it was composed of certain ill-defined 
entities. Behaviorism has explained behavior no more than any 
of these except for its hopeful hypothesis of the conditioned reflex. 
ITo explanation can come from any branch of science until the 
data has been collected in large^ unselected quantities and verified. 
Behaviorism is a timid step forward m a new direction; it haa a 
hypothesis that seems promising and is surely as near to accepted 
proof as the instincts or faculties; it is about the business of gath¬ 
ering its data; what more can one expect of a young science at this 
tender age? The writer deplores, quite as much as Dr. Binder 
deplores it, the tendency of certain of the behaviorists to make 
of their beliefs a cult and to claim for this infant science achieve¬ 
ments out of all proportion to the data submitted. But ultimate 
judgments about behaviorism will rest, not upon the talk of the 
followers of Watson or Watson himself, but upon experimental 
data and proof quite as imperishable as the law of gravity. If 
the proof is not forthcoming, i£ behaviorism finally takes its place 
with the unproved sisterhood of the instinets, the sensations, and 
the faculties, we shall begin anew to explain behavior on another 
hypothesis using, of course, the same data because it is the only 
data there is. In the present stage of progress, there is no attitude 
for open minds except that of giving any new idea, whether bo- 
bavionsm or whatnot, a chance to prove itself. 

One^s opponents are always delighted when they find them- 
sclves able to say one has told them what they wish to believe. 
Dr. Binder opposes the claims of heredity to the claims of environ- 
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mont and cepitulatea in favor of the fomuir. Ho rojoicoB over 
Watson^s statement that there are d’^Drcnces of striicturo presoizt 
at birth that determine the dovelopmont of tho pci sons possessiug 
them. Does ho fail to see that this does not necessarily mean that 
an advocate of environment la at heart a believer in heredity ? 
What it really means is that heredity niul eiiviioiniicnt are Ivoth 
present and active, neither of them wholly fixed and predeter¬ 
mined in any life. Our author refers to an individual as bom 
into a definite environment with specific conditions'^ and as 
“ always under the necessity of meeting certain conditiona.^^ The 
author does not make clear what the specific and certain condi¬ 
tions are, and indeed that would be difficult to do siiu»(' iheie 
IS no proof that the conditions of enviroimiont are q^uite so simply 
tied to earth. Perhaps ib is tho wish of tho human IxMiig ahvaya 
to be able to classify things and settle thorn; wg seem to long for 
a fixed heredity that will explain everything or a pigeon-liolod 
environment that would be equally enlightening. The facta seem 
to indicate that both of these factors are in a state of constant 
change and consequent interaction. The one is no more separate 
from tlie otlier than tho sky iuid the stars are separate entities 
to any casual observer of them on a clear, frosty night. 

Presumably, there has uover been a new set of ideas pre¬ 
sented to us without our yielding to the temptation to predict dire 
happenings as a result of their adoption One thinks with amuse¬ 
ment about the predictions concerning woman suffrage, admission 
of women to medical colleges and to tlic bar, bobbed hair, and so 
on. Dr. Binder paints a terrifying picture of what will happen 
if wo take liohaviorism too aorioualy but ono fancies that there 
is no immediate danger of tlieso predictions coining true- We 
shall live in the world widi boliavionsm for many years to come, 
during which time wc shall condition it and he conditioned by it. 
It may steal on us so gradually as a deep and universal conviction 
that we shall adapt to it ns wc liavo adajited to tlic wag<3 earning 
of women, it may possibly, as Dr. Binder seems to thini, 
inevitably turn our known world upside down, with inico in the 
ten, but tlio chances are scarcely in favor of its being very terrify¬ 
ing or very uprooting when it comes. The construction of the 
automobile lina, of course, revolutionized life in somowhat tho way 
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Dt. Binder fears behavionam will, but moat of ua will rofieot 
(][uite sadly that the power of things to change established custom 
18 far superior to the power of ideas, especially if they be as com¬ 
plicated. ideas as behavionam presents. Behaviorism is juat a 
new viewpoint on an old set of problems; we may believe that it 
will solve nothing, or something, or as Dr. Binder tbinha, too 
much. But we shall see. 

There are certain merits about behaviorism, however, tenta- 
tatively or hostilely we regard it. It represents the first attempt 
to get at behavior with the known tools of science. It emphasizes 
what might reasonably have been plain long ago, that behavior is 
a total thing. It took behavior out of the psychological laboratory 
where pieces of it were studied, yielding, in general, no under¬ 
standing at all, and compelled us to look at behavior as we know it 
m life. It offers a hope that behavior may be predictable; if so, 
we can gam control of it as the chemist has gained control of his 
carbonates and cliloridea. It appears to stand a pragmatic test, 
It seems to indicate that behavior is not the province of psychol¬ 
ogy alone but of physiology, sociology, anthropology, and so on. 
It apparently solves more problems than it raises. From these 
points of view alone, it is worthy of the abeyance of our criticisms 
until it has bad a chance to prove itself, our thoughtful considera¬ 
tion of its findings, our conscious attempts to adapt it to the pres¬ 
ent store of knowledge and to modify old notions where it seems to 
point the way, and the same kind of temperate judgment that we 
should expect to bestow upon new thought wherever it is found. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

SfClig'ioTi (is if<iu ^ Oo?npiefto7ir, A. Socvxl Study, 1)^ 

Rudolph M. Binder, Haiper and BiotliGra, 1927, 41T 
pages. 

Here we have a human decumonfc* Though not strictly ftutobiogrnphical, this 
volume rccordfl the concluaiona of an ludepondont thinker in the field of religion 
who was reared aa a “fundameatahst’* (page ^88), who wee educated for the 
ministry, who has assisted in two New York City pastorales, who 13 now a widely 
known and oft quoted professor of sociology m New York Umvoraity, and who 
haa come to find himself a champion of an inner, rational, Bpintuah and practical 
religion ns jndwpenaable to completion ” "The only regret the writer has 

18 that this knowledge did not coitio to Kim sooner, since it would have saved him 
many hours of agony’^ (page 288 ) 

During the years of this traiiflitioii and religious orientation, embracing tho 
first quarter of the twentieth century, the author*8 published studies have boon 
in the field of the "major social problcmaj'^ including health and buBinosa, With 
ijpc scholarflhip, wide reading# and clear thinking, he now Bums up hiB Bludias in 
the field of religion. 

To state his positive conclusions, first, Man’s universal search for a fuller, 
larger, richer life, for "completion,” is his religion The growth of soienco and art 
require a redefinition of that religion which would survive Hehgion is more 
comprcbcnsivo than scicncjo which is intellectual and than art which m emoUenaJ, 
since ^^roligion enlists the whole mind" (preface) Man^s need to live completely 
IB met only by religion. But m our day religion must not be ceremonial, it must 
bo social, So runs the positive argument. 

Negatively, the author has left behind him a belief in miraoleB and in a vicanouB 
atonement The author’s arguments against these behofs are ovidontly the 
reflections of hw own inteJleotual struggles for readjustment. There are, of 
course, other conccptiona of such mooted matters as miracles and the atonemeiit 
than those here opposed, 

A few quotations will both set forth the author's views and suggest the style, 
"Religion IB, Gonscquently, something that may bo mvestigaied” (page 22 ). 
"Religion means a search for completion through powers with whom man cannot 
deal by ordinary means’* (page 36 ) "This means that it was Tcligion rather 
than society that was instrumental jn transforming him [man] from an individual 
into a person" (page 77 ) "There is no possibility of deliborfttdy aesunung 
relations to universal and social forces [i. e,, becoming a porson) except on the 
hypothesiB of freedom of the will " (page 78 ). "Wo may add to or subtract 

from the moral and spiritual forces” (page 84 :) " , there can bo only one 

answer to the queation of God—Ho mvist bo perBonal” (page 85 ) "Religion 
requires, consequently, tho exercise of every aspect of our consciouancsa and 
benefits each one” (page 85 ) " nonscientific knowledge ib os valuable, if 

not more bo, aa scientific'* (page 107 ). "In art, technique la individual, m 
science, ifc ia general" (page 114 ) "Thia theory (evolution} is, aa a matter of fact, 
a philosophical hypothesis and not a ecientific law bkc that of graviialiDn” 
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(page 118) '^Again^ general education is impossible without at least a fair 
amount of wealth*^ (page 158), "Such a personality (Jesus] was not the product 
of hiB times, since there was nothing in their conditions to produce Him" (page 
208) "That religion is reaponaiblf^ for intcmationaliem may be proved from 
another angle’* (page 214). “The Sphinx still held her secret She had to give 
it up when Christ came” (page 233) “ There is no more shameful chapter 

in history than this subjugation of woman by man ” “Conversion is a natural 
process " (page 251) “Whether miracles have happened can be neither 
proved nor diaproved” (page 257) " Miracles are not essential to spiritual 

religion” (page 258) “The hundreds of certificates at Lourdes do not lie; 
they simply do not tell the truth, because the truth m these particular caaca la 
not known” (page 273) “To deny these cures [at Lourdesl would be foolish, 
to attribute them to the cause claimed would be more so" (page 274). “The 
trial of a teacher at Dayton, TennesaeB, in 1^25, for teaching the theory of 
evolution was a great shock to all enlightened men” (page 279) ^^The principal 
task before the Church of today la the restoration of the three original Christian 
ideals [the pGiIeetibihly of man, love, and the Kmgdoml £VT\d their rigid applica¬ 
tion to individual and social life” (page 316). “Yet, experience proves that the 
frequent change of mates [in marriage] does not either produce happiness or 
complete one’s personality, because the basio element of peimanenco is absent” 
(page 324) "The movement towards demociacy [in mdoatryj la to bo credited to 
Christianity without any qualifications” (page 338) “Business must bocomo an 
agency for service instead of one for profit” (page 362) “The new materialism is 
due to affluence, not to poverty” (page 367) “Shall the twentieth century be the 
century of religion?^ To the writer this ace ms not only possible but probable” 
(page 388). 

The philosophical background of the argument is a kind of theistic pragmatism, 
or pluralism, like that of William James, without the latter's recognition of 
mysticism Indeed, the author’s short shrift given to both mysticism as n form 
of religious experience and idealism as a form of philosophic thought will not 
prove satisfactory to acme readers, Neither does ho recognize a form of monism 
like that of Royce, whom he quotes, that is neither materialism nor pantheism 
Indeed, the author seems to cut the ground from under any philosophy of religion 
in saying “There is no metaphysics in true religion” (page 344) There is at 
least a verbal, and perhaps a real, contradiction in saying “The new theology 
must be anthropocentrio, not theocentnc” (pago 379) The author's own argu¬ 
ment for a “divine intelligence” controlling matter is valid only on the assumption 
of rationahem, viz., that what reason can know is reasonable. His definition of 
value as “identity of repeated experiences” seems rather a statement of the 
condition of permanent value The reference to Cardinal O'Connell should 
probably have omitted the statement at the middle of page 202 The author as a 
Bociologiat does not fail to recognize heredity in hia program of eugemes. 

Tho total impression la that of an honest and truth-seeking mind finding what 
it can in the field of man’s religious experience by the aid of reason and "the 
a posteriori or inductive method ns a guide” (page 92) 

The book will serve as a useful and valuable text m college and university 
classes studying religion as a phase of human life, and for general reference 
purposes 


Herman H Horkb 
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SidewalJca of New Yorkj hy J, JFbrber. Chicago: Pascal 
Covici, Tnc., 1927, 363 pages. 

The Bociologifit pkckfl up eagerly any volume which fieemfl likely to throw light 
upon tho community hfe of our immigrant groups, and upon Iho socibI hack- 
grounda of the immigrant achoal child Under a title rich m promise of authentic 
pictures of hfo on New York’s East Side, Mr Fcrber has told the story of “Water- 
head Sam” Posteriiock, tho illegitimate, hydrocephalic offspring of a wealthy 
Ruse ion Jew and a servant girl, he has foltowed ^'Watcrliead” from the unap¬ 
petizing background of a poor family in the town of his birth (to whom hia 
paternal grandparents had Tolcgatcd him with a sigh of relief), on through a 
great many episodes in the Ghetto, to the climax of the novel—the reunion of the 
exploited Sam and his childhood playmate, Goldie 

The volume does not keep the promise of its title The types with whom Snin 
comes in contact during his Ghetto boyhood cannot be considered truly repre- 
sGntntivo of the Jewish community. They are combmations of too many unusual 
chwfvcteTiBtica; m a sense, each character epitomizes several phafioB of existence on 
the East Side, which would rarely be included m the oKpcriencc of one individual 
Tho cliaractor of Sam himself is an oxamplo XJnaanctioned, unwanted, iingnmly 
in Ilia appearance, he represents an aggregation of qualities w^hich one might find 
occflaionally m a single person, but which one would not think of labeling typical 
of the Ghetto child, Theaa qualities lead the boy into adventurca and experi¬ 
ences which a youngster of ordinary make-up would scarcely encounter. The 
funeral director or shamm, who utilizes his knowledge of bereaved widows and 
widowers to bring them together for matriinonial purposes, is another example. 
There may b© one or two sextons of synagoguea who do combmo these rather 
unrelated activities, but they are not typical of the run of sextons Nor are the 
episodes m which the old matchmaker liguio^ typical of tho expericncca of tho 
common variety of skatchen 

The community hfo of the Ghetto is completely omitted Only isolated in¬ 
cidents are recounted, these have been chosen rather for their dramatic value 
than for their typicality. Here tho author ffllls far below the iovol of description 
set in Dr Ornitz’s volume, Haunch, Pannch and Jowl, or even Fannie Hurst’s 
I/tmoresgue He has not been interested, apparently, in tho portrayal of those 
Ghetto types which Louis Wirlh namofi and describca truthfully in The Ctly 

Tho mcidentfl of family life which the author includes m his story aro typical in 
that they present rather usual conditions, i e., congestion, conflict between 
children and parents, change of rcsidcnco from tho area of primary settle men t to 
tliat of secondary settlement, change of family name with the coming of wealth, 
etc But tho sot up m which those conditionB arc found la not typical The family 
of thirteen children, six of Alter Poatcrnock's, half a dozen of Yenta, Iub aecond 
wife, ond tho illegitimate Sam, is rarely found, the excessive conflict between 
every child and the old people is not typical (one child usually sides with the 
parents in a Jewish household) The reason for Alter'a change of name from 
Postcrnock to Alvin Paster, to enable Kim to sign hia checks more easily, ib not 
typical 

iVhatover the merits of iSfideiwafifes of ^ew York os literature, and they aro few 
enough, the story has little value as source material for research m educational 
sociology 


InVlNQ \bTT\ACnAK 
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Ati InU'Odnchon to Sociology^ by Jeskome Davis, BCabry Elmek 
EARNES, L* L, Bernard, Seba Eldridge, Frank H. Haw¬ 
kins, Ellsworth Huntington, and Malcolm Willey, 
Kew York; D, O. Heath, and Company, 1927, 

Readings in Socwlogyj by the same authors, Hew York: D. 0, 
Heath and Company, 1927, xviii + 1065 pages. 

The Science of Social RelatwnSj by Hornell Hart. Hew York; 
Henry Holt and Company, 1927, xix 4^ 664 pages. 

The Introduclton and Readings^ edited by Barnes and Davis, should prove 
interesting to those who teach general social science courses in teachers" colleges 
or university dopartmenla of education Each co-author contributes a section to 
the IntrodMction and cotupilesa related set of eource materials for the Readings 
Barnes contributes a section on the origins of man and culture, primitive peoples, 
and the evolution of the great society, a historical approach to the hfo of today. 
Huntington contribiitea a section on human geography Hawkins deals with the 
biological factors in sooiallife—stressing evolution, heredity, and the significance 
of race. Bernard writes on social psychology, dealing with both group behavior 
and personality Willey presents the ethnological concept of culture os applied 
to our social life Eld ridge deals with forms of social organization, with emphasis 
on political action And Davis concludes with a discussion of modern social and 
economic problems Written by a group of specialists, the books present a 
diversity of viewpoints While the political and economic aspects of our civilissa- 
tion arc scantily covered, tlie volumes present a fairly well-rounded approach to 
contemporary social life and social problems The JReadtnga will considerably 
fncihtaLc the use of the Inlroductxon where hbrary resources are limited 

The Science of Social Relations by Hornell Hart is written on this same 
level But it is an introduction to sociology rather than to the social acieuces 
While the reviewer heartily disagreea with many things in the book, he finds it 
one of the most intriguing books he has picked up in a long time After discuss¬ 
ing the nature, formation, and dynamics of peisonahty, Dr Hart goes on to 
show how much of the pathology of the day—individual and social—arises out 
of the conflict of personalities He then proceeds to examine the various teoh- 
niquea ior resolving social conflict, diawmg his material from contemporary 
political and industrial events The book is written m nontechnical language, and 
IS packed with conorcte lUuetTaUons taken from everyday life An extraordinarily 
suggestive sot of topics for oral and written discussion is appended to each chapter 
The author has prepared an interesting set of objective-type examinations on the 
text, and will furnish the examination blanks and grade the completed examina¬ 
tions for those who wish this service, at a nominal fee per student, 

Hakvby W ZonUAUGH 

The Community Vse of Schools, by Eleanor Toukoeit G-lueck. 
Baltimore. Williams and Wilkins. 

Juat olT the press is a book which should prove extremely valuable to boards of 
education, supenntendenta of schools, university extension departments, and all 
other pubiia and private organizations interested m promoting the wider use of 
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tliG Bchool plant In a very Gomprchontnvc little vnluTno ontitlcd, 7'hc Communxt]/ 
Use of Schooht Dr Eleanor TourofT GUicck of llnrvarci UiiivcrBity, research 
assistant of the Milton Fund Project in Criminology, hus galliercd extensive data 
on the community use of school buildings throughout Iho United States Her 
study was undertaken for the purpose of asbcmbling matoiml upon whirh to 
base a discussion of tho value and future possibilities of the school '^aa a center 
for the organization of commumfcy ncfivities 

Tho hook 18 an argument in favor of the school ns tho logical center for tho 
organization of neighborhood life on the basis that it belongs to the public, 
that it 1*3 nonseotarian nnd nonpartisan, and has a ^vido mfluenco upon lliose who 
are interented in tho children of the community It contains n brief account of tho 
historical devolopment of the community use of schools in tho United States, a 
review of tlio philosophies of those idealists who have devoloiicd the community 
center movement, a thoroughly detailed description of the various ngcncies that 
have sought to stimulate the use of school butidings, together with tho inotliods 
used by them, n (hsousaion o/ the mothofls of ndinirustoring and financing school 
conters, and a description of the activities cairied on in aoliool community centers 
Three appendices are included containing an outline digest of State laws and 
aomo local ordinances relating to the wider uso of the school plant, and an an¬ 
notated bibliography 

Tlio book 18 overwhelmingly filled with up-to-lhc-minuto statistics, but does not 
go very deeply into an interpretation of the dilTicullica that face those who 
administer school plants and tho equally groat obstacles that confront those who 
attempt to inlerpiet the reaBons for bo many failures, where both boards of 
education and neighborhoods have codperated man attempt to make {'oium unity 
centera of their schools 

Dr GluGck's study shows that achoolhouBcs are used much more generally as 
community centers in rural districts than in cities and sho assumes that this is 
becaUBO there are fewer suitablo gathering places, less red tape and a more 
intimate relationship between school teachers, principals, and the people of tho 
community These are all real reasons but a more important one may be that 
tho people in tho smaller districts form a more homogeneous group, Imvmg more 
common interests 

One of tho main causes for the failure of bo many school community centers 
may be that most boards of education and private organizations, admiiuatering 
th& schools for community center activities, fail to recognize the iinporLance of 
admitting groups spontanccusly organized, groups that nro homogeneous and 
group conscioua, rather than attemptiiiR ft moss community organization or 
trying to bring together in clubs boys and girls or men and women who havo no 
common interests Should boards of education and private organizations, 
seeking to stimulate the wider use of the schoola, recognize the nil important 
factor of the vital interest group in community organization, an iinmcdiato result 
might bo an increased uso of tho school pJant by such gioupa, nor would this 
prevent the coming together of all groups to discuss such problems as would 
have aignificance for them all 

Dr Glucck points out that the wider use of the school plant is being ad¬ 
ministered largely by boards of education and municipal authorities and ahe feels 
that ^^thc trend toward management by iiuiTucipal aiiUioriticaand the decrease of 
control by private groups is Bigmficant nnd disappointing” This trend is not 
nccesaanly unsound. There nhoiild be joint participation in tho administration 
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of tfie school bv the official acbool authorities and the people of the community, 
as Dr Glueck asserts, but thi; development and direction of gcliool community 
center work logically bGlo^'ga to the hoards of education, and the educators 
May not hope that the movement for bringing about a greater degree of 
socialization in the day schools, thereby tying up the child’s school life mth lus 
community life—directed by those same boards of education and educators— 
will carry ever into all phases of school activity, thus bringing about the dem¬ 
ocratic particLpation of all concerned? 

Dr Glueck's book contains many valuable suggestions for those leaders who 
may wish to seek the help of outside agenoios in promoting the use of their local 
schools as community centers, as well as helpful hints for the paid workers and 
volunteers who aie already directing school community center activities 

Luev J. CUAMBEHLAIN 

The Adolescent Otrl A Book for Parents and Teachers, by Win¬ 
ifred Richmond. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926. 

Ignorance, sentimentality, and taboo have made it difficult for paionts and 
schoolmen to deal honestly and intelligently with girls during their early adoles¬ 
cent years, Girls have been expected to develop into attractive, subtly alluring, 
sexually desirable young women, at the same tune, to them has been assigned 
the rfilc of moral censors and of personifying purity and innocence, finally, they 
a-re expected to inspire chivalry and cleanliness of thought and action of adoles¬ 
cent boys Such a three-diinensional adjustment has called for a degree of 
posing and delicacy of adaptation that bafftes analysis and direct instruction 
Formal ediicatJon has scarcely dared to deal with it, except through the Belection 
of women teachers and through the appreciation of charaoters of fiction and 
hiatory who personified, to a degree, the ideal By furnishing models of behavior 
and personality, the school has hoped to stimulate imitation, more or less con- 
ecLoualy undertaken by the girls of the school—^and perhaps by their parents 

Education m behavior for girls remains largely a family and community 
affair Fashion magazmea, moving-picture actresses, mothers, older aiaters, 
and their associates furnish inspiration and social approval'-^dirrcb or implied— 
that far outweighs any instrumeats of the school. And the force and ubiquit- 
ousness of those behavior controls have been greatly intensified by the greater 
leisure and economic independence of girls and women from twelve to fifty and 
beyond. 

That girls should have difficulty in making these aubtle adjustments in a 
bewildcnngly inconsiatcnt world la not BUrpnsmg Many maladjustments occur 
And It 13 a primary duty of school people to strive to understand them—their 
causes and symptoms and treatment 

In this effort, teachers and parents will be greatly assisted by a cai eful reading 
and rereading of The Adohsemt Girl, Dr Rvehmond here clew a away many of 
the obscurities that surround the problems of the young adolescent girl and 
points the direction in which pi ogress must be made and the obstacles that he in 
the path 

In chapter II, ^Tuberty,What It Is and What It Meana" the au thor treats simply 
and convincingly the facts and fancies which are ho distorted and sui rounded by 
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flporcfiy and dint in the traditionnl utliludo Pititiful meti'^lrunMon, sitk. hcnd- 
nnil choica brcoinc m untltrstandable oa n stomiirh nchc or a 8i)raiiicd iinUe 
The possibilities of mental therapy» of hygienic and of opcraiiona in pro- 

normal enjoyment of life during the menstrual periods nrc exj)binc(L 
There iSj hinsevei, no effort to minimize Llio deep aignifietmco of tin* rndiont 
chariRos ilmt are taking place in the girl's body 

It IS a temptation for tlie reviewer to quote many Hignificanl passages from tins 
chaptei and from tho succeeding chapters dealing i\iLh “The Abnoiinal Clirl/* 
“The Delinquent Girl,” and “Tho Normal Girl ” The limits of space forbul it. 
The final clmpter on “Training and Ddiuatinn,” however, flcmands spo( ihc 
citation 

The rangy, boyish fignie, with small lups and flat chest ih inurli in fashion at 
tho present moment, ami the girl of different type is apt to bo loath to accept 
her difTcrenre and to attempt mutation of her slender sister, iiisteiul of 
developing her own poEsibilitica Grave harm may icsult thereby, for iho 
same physical regime cannot will'i advantage be adlicicd to for all types 
Above nil lluriga we must avoid fads of food and exercise To hold a group 
of gills of vaiying physical types to the same diet and put them all through 
the aaino gynmastio stunts la folly in tho highest degree The girl of long 
hmhs and short body, m whom the alimentary cunal is ahoi b and the heart 
and lungs compamtivcly small, needs highly concent rated nouiishing foods, 
and feats of endurance aic beyond her Hhe cannot sw un so far, nor dance 
so long, nor pla}'’ such strenuous basketball or tennii as hci more robust 
Biatci ► Games and sports must bo adapted to her, she must learn to recognize 
her limitations in this reaped as dcfnutely ns in malterH of dress. On the 
other hand, tho full chested girl, with short limbs and a body long in pro¬ 
portion, has plenty of lung space and normally a good circulatory system, 
sho 18 tho long distance swimmer, the champion at toniii'^, tho star in feats 
of endurance, Her physical sms are apt to bo diclie, she \t is who needs the 
vegetables and bulky foods, the larger quantities of friut and water which 
the popular magazines urge us all to consume »She is too apt to starve 
hcFbelf and m her ignorance to deprive her body of ike very foods il is beat 
fUtod to OBflimilatc 

Of tho introvert. Dr Richmond Ba3^s 

Sucli a girl cannot be foi red or driven, sarcasm only sends her deeper within 
herself T}ie world appears loo harsh and unfriendly to her ns it is, if sho 
IS to lake her place m it, at Inst with a fair degree of cflicienc} andcornfoit, 
it must be made attractive to her Wc must find the filings iiv winch she can 
huoccod, which elio can do aa well nr better than licr nudes We must cn- 
couiuge her efforts with lavish praise and disicganl her fail urea Hei 

efforts to extravert hcisclf, to act and be like other Ru Is, may be ludjcroiis 
or silly because she docs not see things from qiiitic lYic saiiic angle Wu) is aiil 
to think out a course of actum for hcrbolf and then cui> it thrmigli without 
regard lo conditions which call for modifications of her jdan If we arc to 
avoid a future brcnkdosvn, we must make every effort to cultivate licrsoLial 
instinrls, to give her hclf-confidcncc and assuiaiuc, and above all vve uniat 
avoid codilhng and bheUenng her rw sttenuously as wn avoid liarshiiesa and 
aarensin 
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The extravert is. 

The type that receives social approval^ especially m this countiy, and the 
tendencies we most deplore in our youth at the present day are indubitably 
fostered by our social miheu , To counteract the tendency to undue 
extraversion in such an atmosphere is an herculean task , VVe cannot 

do thiB by preaching at her or by forcible restraint of her activities It is of 
Bmall value that the body is quiet while the mind races and fumes Wo 
must surround her with an atmosphere of quiet, accustom her from childhood 
to periods of quietude and repose By questions and by respectful listening 
to her opinions we must encourage her to think for herself Contact with 
nature and with the riches of art and literature will broaden her interests and 
help her to understand herself. 

In proportion as parents are themaelvea extraverted will they fail to see the 
value of such training; but for this misunderstanding and this lack of op¬ 
portunity for self-knowledge, nature will toke her revenge Unhappy lives, 
stunted or undeveloped abilities, bhnd and wasteful seeking for outlets for 
the instinctive urges within, breakdowns m increasing numbers are but the 
price we pay for our lack of inner harmony 

The dangers of homosexuality are dealt with frankly, the need of access to 
facts without *'embarrassment or hedging'' regarding her sex life and her relation¬ 
ships to boys and men But of most importance 

Suhhmalron, or using up of eexenergy in other pursuits, becomes of value, 
Sox energy, as we have seen, la creative energy, and la at the bottom of all 
creative efforts of whatever kind, and where it cannot be repressed or 
ignored without disastrous results it can be turned into other channels and 
made to serve Bociahy useful ends This is the reason for the insistence 
upon a wide range of interests in adolescence, games and sports, outdoor 
life, recreation, and amasements havo their legitimate place in any acheme 
of education. The more things a girl can do and enjoy, the better is she 
fortified against the loneliness and boredom that send her to questionable 
places of amusement or lead her to take a long chance in the hope ol finding 
companionship and pleasure 

Work, achievement, the joy of creation, of doing something worth while, 
something into which she can put her very self is a most necessary outlet 
for that creative energy which, m the woman, normally expends itself in the 
bearing and rearing of childien And m this respect our industrial civiliza¬ 
tion, where men and women are the slaves of machines, is fai inferior to its 
predecessors, when each must learn somo tiade or occupation and carry its 
processes through to the finished product The girl of our grandmother's 
day was nil adept m those household arts which have now been taken over 
m their entirety by the factory Pndo of workmansip and joy of creation, 
delight in the beauty or value of her work, were hera to a degree which 
perhaps the majority of girls today never experience We cannot go back 
to our grandmother's day but we must realize that much that ive deplore in 
the modern girl—her restlessness, her mad chase after pleasure, hei craving 
for experience at any coat—^la but the expression of that creative energy 
which, diverted from its normal goal, must seek an outlet otheiwise 
The girl who has no occupation, no real interests, nor opportunity for sclf- 
expieasion, is driven lo mad lengths by the surge of energy within her 
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To help ovory girl fmd hcrncU in creative work, express hcrflclf through some 
vooatLOu or avocation m which ahe can take pndo and joy, is tlic ideal wo 
niufifc hold before ub m sex educRtion—in all education—no matter bow far 
off its fulfillment may Bcem 

Much la being done in our progreaaivo secondary Bcliooh—creatively con¬ 
trolled schools—to RLvo girls and boys such normal expressivcnesfl of their 
individuahtiefl But too often the academic curriculum still controls the schooVa 
attitudes and adminiatrativo machinery Too generally aic our faculties aliO' 
gather ignorant ajul close minded in regard to the emotjonal lives uiid needs of our 
adolescent girls and boyo It la to be hoped that such hooka as this may be more 
generally read and cogitated by teachers and parents 

Philip W L Cox 

Social Problems of the Family, 1)7 Ernest R G-rovbs. Philadol- 
phiti: J. B. Lippincott, 1926, 314 pages. 

That many of the problems that arifo m tho classroom Imvc I heir roots in the 
homo ovory teacher will testify The loacher'a private convictions nro but¬ 
tressed by a literature ol alarm—tho family is going to pieces, it is a psychological 
kingdom of bvoSp it ib the worst place in the world to bring up a cluld, fow children 
recover from thoir early family oxpononcea And what^a to bo done about it? 
Thcro have been endless suggestions, irom the giving of cook books to biidea to 
tho barrmg of comic strips of tho ''Bringing up Father'' type from our news¬ 
papers Professor Groves goes deeper Ho believes that auccoasful family life 
can result only from careful tinming, a dofinito scionLifio education for marriago 
and parenthood• ‘'The training of pnients to meet their responsibilities in the 
light of such science as wo now have i^ necessary to completo our educational 
program. Eventually it will bo seen that to train parontB adequately wo 
must also tram youth for mainago" 

The book presents an mtoreating discussion of present trends m family life. 
No teacher reading it can fail to have a iiicro adequalc conception of the back¬ 
ground from which the child comes to tho school Nor can tho teacher reading 
it fail to have o more intelligent and sympathctir insight into the problem of the 
mcomgible parent. An excellent bibliography liata the playa and movica as 
well 08 tho flcientific books and aiticlos which deal with tho family. 

Harvey W Zordauoh 
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The Annual Moctm^ of tho National Socioty for the Study of Educational 
Sociology was hold in Washington, D G., at the Hotel Kaleigh, Thursday, 
Docember 29, 1927, The meoting was in joint session with tho soction on Educa¬ 
tional Sociology of the American Sociological Society, holding its 22d annual 
meeting. Several mtereating papeia weic piesented, some of which will bo 
published iti future numbers of The Jovknal Robert C Angell of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, read a paper on ''Science, Sociology, and Education" which 
provoked considerable discussion as to the meaning of educational sociology, The 
paper of Rosa L Fmnoy, of the XJniveisity of Minnesota, president of the Society, 
on the topic, ''Toward an Agreement aa to tho Content of Educational Sociology," 
also provoked considerable discussion Tho upshot of this discussion seetned to 
be that it would bo desirable to spend less tune and effort \n diacuesiug what 
educational sociology is, and more time in carrying on actual research upon the 
many problems in tho field which are now presentmg theinaelves. C D. Cham¬ 
plain of PenuByWania Stale College presented n paper on the "Literature of 
Educational Sociology." 

At the luTichean meeting a paper by President A, 0 Boivden of New Mexico 
Stnto Tenchora Collego cn the subject, "Some Applications ol the Principles of 
Social Psychology to Educational Practice/' wag read Nnbhau Miller of the 
Camegio Institute of Technology load an interesting paper on “Primitive 
Education," bringing out tho various punishments that were used to keep the 
prmvUwe child in hne In bus dieeussion of this paper, Professor EUaworth Fans 
of the University of Chicago took occasion to point out tbie many tubes in which 
there were no punishments O Myking Mehus of Wittenberg College read an 
interesting paper upon "Extraciirncular Activities in Collego " 

In an adcliess at tho annual dinner of the Amoncau Sociological Society, 
Professor Faria took occaaion to call the attention of the members present to the 
importance of the field of educntionnl sociology and asked their support in 
directing the attention of sociologists to tho various problema presented \n this 
field 

ProfcsBai Chapiu of the University of ^finnesota writes A survey ol extra¬ 
curricular activitica at the University of Minnesota will be published in tho form 
of a University Research Bulletin, edited by Profcesoi F, Stimit Chapin Tho 
survey moludea a study of 273 campus organizations and an analysis of the extra- 
curnculftT activilieg of 4673 undergraduates Information dcacubing the types 
oC activiticB and the participation in them cf students classified by sex, academ¬ 
ic cla£9 and college, is given The repoit also includes atatiaticol tables showing 
tho number of different acUvitieB in winch students take pnit concurrently Tho 
tiTHo Btudents spend on activities is analy7e(l Acadomio achievomont in relation 
to the extent and degree of studont activity is analyzed and the actiMties of 
1170 student leaders are Oaiefully aUidvcd Finally, mlormation supplied by 
400 alumni, which shows the extent to which student activities carry into com¬ 
munity activities of niumni, is fully presented Since a number of educational 
and psychological problems depend for thou study upon knowledge ol the differ- 
encea in the homo environments of groups compaied, you may be interested to 
know that I have coming out in the February issue of the Joiiinal oj Edwcationai 
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I'cychohgy an article which j>resom« the Tenuliq ol t^vo yearn' riMMirch in cun- 
eiructmg ti quantitative ecal • for iiiousunng home envir4>nm<'nt 

ProfesBOr Charing C Potem of Poimsylvaiim State ('oHope ajicnt Iho 
December lOthto 2id, in Florida and A-hbama, Irrturinp fin Iho fftiultusof the 
Florida ARricultural and Mccl amcal CoUego at TnUahas-sei niifi 
Inatitutc, TuHkcgco, Alabama, on the BOt-up of the college curriculum Tinkcgec 
(Booker T, Washington’s old Bchool) la just now hi a transition fit ale, oxtcnding 
itfl course from the higli-school lovel into a four-year coIIcrg The Florida 
Agricultural and Mcclmnical College jb Floridn'e mbtituiion ol liiphi'r education 
for negroes, 10 imder tho presidency of Dr J II, K Leo, nml is also at present 
engaged in an active effort to readjust its curnculum m Imriuouy viith the proa- 
ent-dny movement 

The National Council of Social Studies has recently rompiled and published 
two pamphlets which should be suggestive and UHoful t<i the tciichrrH of hislorv 
and social studica The first of Ihc^so m “Ilistoncal Fiction,” amiable for junior 
and Beiuoj high schcxils Thin pjcco of work comes from tho lead crab ip of tho 
Department of Social Studies of the University of Chicago High School This 
pamphlet contaiUB annotated lists of hmtiinml fiction m the fields or divksions of 
United Statcfl, ancient, medieval, and modern history The h«oon.d pamphlet 
eontaina a '^Classiftcd Catalogue of Textbooks m the Social Studies for Llcmcii- 
tary and Secondary Schools/' Miss Annabel Redman of Hunter (.VUege, Now 
York City, is the compiler In each case tho publication can bo Becured from the 
McKinley Publishing Company of Philadelphia 

Professor Hughes Mcarns has iccently discussed ^'Aspects of Creative Educa¬ 
tion" before tho Woman's Club of Chicago, the Child Study Association, tho Child 
Guidance Groups, and tho Francis W Parker School, all of Chicago, under tho 
auspices of the Woman's Club, tho Kindergarten and Primary College of Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois, and the Teachers' Associations of Norfolk, Va , and of Youngstown, 
Ohio* 

Professor Jesse F Stomor of tho department of socioJogy of the University of 
North Carolina recently aocoptod a eundar position with Tulano University of 
New OrleanB and becomes a member of tho faculty of the New Suhool of Social 
Reaoaroh 

Professor Clark W Hethorington was presented with tho Luther Ilalaoy Gulick 
Gold Medal for distinguished Borvice in tho field of physical education on Jamuiry 
13, 1028 Tho award waa mado by Mjss II MoKiiiistry m behalf of tho Phyairal 
Education Society of Now York and vicinity Drg Georgo Fiahcr, Willinni 
Snow, Georgo Ehler, E Georgo Payiio, Mr II S Brnucher and Tr J B Niuih, 
aasoomtes of Protessor Hothorington's, spoko appreciatively of his woi in con¬ 
nection with Ivoland Stanford, the Universities of Missouri and Wiscon'un, tho 
Playground Movement, Stato SuporviBion in California, and the School of 
Education, New York University 

Tho graduates and former students of tho School of Education of New Yoik 
University have now increased to auch numbers that there is a growing consciouv 
nees that there should bo a dofinito and permanent organization Thia feeling 
haa now culminated in tho formation of an alumni socioly Branch orgtuuzations 
of thifl eocioty have already been formed in Poimeylvanin Dr Joseph Noun an, 
eupormtendent of tho Mahony Township Schools of Mahony City, PoTuifiylvania, 
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jfl preaidonfc of the Pennaylvanm Asaocintion Another of fcheee branch Bocietieir 
v/Qs formed m Connecticut, a xecont luncheon waa held at New Haven Super¬ 
intendent A F Mnyhew hea taken the leaderahip m thie organization 

Under the auapiGes of the department of Becondary education of tbo School ol 
Education of New York University» the following annoimcement la made of the 
Fourth Junioi-High-School Conference 

JuNion-HiGH-ScHooL Confbubngb 
Mahoh 16 AWD 17, 1928 

Friday Evening Program (8 00 p m ) 

Cleneral Topic> Creative Supervision m the Junior High Schools 
Address* Teaching as Adventuring 
Address Teacher Cobperation in Curriculum Making 

Bound Tables. (9.00 p.m ) 

I Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers by means of professional 
and general reading and discusBion groups, and by me ana of estenaiou and 
residence study in schools of education, eto 

II Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and tlio improvement of 
educational procedures by means of teaoher committeea on researches 

III, Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by meftUB of teacher committees on curriculum 
modification 

IV. Encouraging and guiding the giowth of teachers by means of teacher 
committees on utilization of community resources, public library, scouts, 
museums, local history, playgrounds, physiography, etc. 

V. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of teacher committees on individual 
and remedial instruction and provision for maladjusted pupils 

VI Encouraging and guiding the growth of teaohers by means of teacher inter- 
visitation, “big'brother” supervjBion, helping new teacheis and substibute 
teacherfl to get adjusted, etc 

VII. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvement of 
educational procedures by means of demonstration lessons and outside 
speakers 

VIII. Encouraging and guiding the growth of teachers and the improvomont of 
educational procedures by meana of rating plana for teaGher efficiency m 
various aspeote of profesaicnni activities 

Saturday Morning Program (9 30 a m ) 

General Topic Pupil Advisement in the Junior High Schools 

Address’ Scope and Need of Guidance in the Junior High Schools 
Address Pupil Guidance through Student Activities 

Round Tables (11 00 a m ) 

I. Promoting the self-direotion of boys and girJs through activities of the 
home-room groups 

H promoting the self-dLiection ofboys and girls through activities of clubs 
and Bocietica. 

Ill, promoting the self-direction of boys and girls through athletic activities 
and physical recreation. 
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IV. Promoting the solf-dirootion of boya nnd guls through activities of ntj- 
BGinblies, dramatica, pageants 

V Promoting tho self-cUrcction of boya nnd girla through the discovery, 
enoourngement, and o^ploitntion of epccial creative tEilcnts—art, music, 
donomg, poetry, journalism, etc 

VI Promoting the solf-dircotion of boys and girla through cooperative school 
managoment 

Vll The nsea of teats, moaauroincnta, and records in supplementing nnd 
supporting the advisory program, 

VIII The cumciilum as an instrument of eelMiacovcry, guidance, and advise¬ 
ment 

IX Counseling and interviewing by Icachei, administrator, and spcciahst— 
the roH of the spocialiat 

The annual meeting of tho Eastern Commorcial Toachcis' Assocmtion will be 
hold April 5, 6, and 7,1923, at tho Hotel Pcnnsylvnnm, Now York City Among 
tho speakers of note to appear on tho program are Dr John Doivey, Dr IVilham 
H Kilpatrick of Columbia University, who will dwcues a philosophy of com- 
moreml ednoatjon, Dr WesJoy C JMitcheli wdl discuss commercial education 
and the sciontifio spirit; Doan Edmund E Day of tho Univoraity of Michigan 
Will discuss research ns applied to business, Dean John W Withoni of Now Yoik 
University will diecuss lescarch as applied to educnticn Othor distinguished 
speokora of note who will appear on tho various programs are Professor G M 
Wilson of Boston University (Profcaaor Wilson la ono of tho well-known men 
working m tho hold of reorganization of the curriculum m arithmetic); Dr E G 
Blackburn of tho Univorsity of Iowa, Iowa City, will discuss rose arch probloma of 
commeioi&l education. 

Tq mention all the significant probloms up for discussion and those to take 
part in auoh discussions would make this notice altogether too long and the reader 
[6 advised to watch for the fator detailed artnouneoments of this important 
educational meeting 
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President A, 0 Bowden of New Mexico State Teachers College 
la a graduate of the XJniTOrsity of Kentucky with an A,B, de¬ 
gree. President Bowden later received his A M. from Harvardj 
heBides doing extensive graduate work m the University of 
Chicago as well aa Columbia Umveraity. President Bowden 
has had considerable experience as pnncipal and superintendent 
of schools in Kentucky, T ennessee, and Montana. He formerly 
held a professorship of education and philosophy at Baylor 
College before coming to his present position m which he has 
been since 1922- 

Professor lA/alter ii* Smith of the department of educational 
sociology of the University of Kansas is a Miaaouriaii by birth 
and early training, He received liia Ph B, from Missouri Val¬ 
ley College, Marshall, Missouri; his Ph D. from the University 
of Chicago. He has had administrative work aa pnncipal of a 
high school in Missouri, before he became an instructor in 
Washington University, St Louis Later he was associated 
with the social BCience department of Heidelberg at Tiffiu, Ohio, 
in the same department at the Kansas State Normal College, 
at Emporia. He has been in his present position at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas, since 1919. He la an active member of nu¬ 
merous flociologieel and educational asBociations. He is a con¬ 
tributor to numerous periodicals. He is the author of Intro- 
dwchon to Ed'itcaiional Socioloffifj which is one of the most 
widely used books in this new field, besides Oonstructive School 
Discipline, written from the viewpoint of the social control of 
the school. 

Professor Robert C AiiffeJl of the department of e<Uicational so¬ 
ciology of the School of Education of tlic Univemity of Michi¬ 
gan, 18 a native of Michigan, educated in the public schools of 
Ann Arbor, recently receiving his Ph.D degree in that institu¬ 
tion and remaining as an instructor and now professor He is 
the author of a forthcoming book, entitled The Campus, which 
IS a treatise of the student mind 

For sketches of Principal John J Loftua and Professor Philip 
W. L. Cox, the reader is referred to previous issues of The 
JOUENAT.. 
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ScopCj Fu7ic(ionij and Pwposes of the Deparlmcnli, of Schools 
of Educaii07v~John W. Witliei*3. 

A Project in Adul6 Education —Robert A. Kissaclt 
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Deiei mining the Results of Education —George Payne 
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EDITORIAL 

Xhe recent meeting of the Deportment of Superintendence 
and allied organizations offered an opportunity surpassing any 
hitherto for the discussion of the problems of educational sociol¬ 
ogy. A full day’s program was presented by the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology and the subject bad rep¬ 
resentation in the program of the college teachers of education. 
The significance of this emphasis and the general interest m the 
subject indicates, first, that educators are relying more and more 
upon educational sociology as a basic science in determining and 
guiding the educational process end, second, that there is coming 
to be a greater degree of agreement among the educational sociol¬ 
ogists themselves as to the limits of the science This docs not 
mean that there is agreement. As a matter of fact the editor of 
this journal is of the opinion that it would bo unwise to agree at 
the present time. There has not been enough discussion but in 
many of the fundamental aspects of the subject there was agree¬ 
ment. We are in a position to go forward with the new effort in 
the development of the science in which the readers of this journal 
are interested. 








SCOPE, FUNCTIONS, AlTD PURPOSES OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION' 

JOIiN W WITHERS 
New York University 

The a'm and purpose of the School of Education is to assist 
aa far aa possible m the solution of the problems of Ameneau 
education in two general direcLons; first, the extension of tested 
knowledge in education in all of its phases and at all levels, and 
secondly, the promotion of better application of tested knowledge 
in the improvement of educational practice. 

It proposes to realize this aim chiefly through four lines of 
effort: (1) the professional education and training of teachers, 
and others, for the various kinds of service needed in education, 
(2) research and publication of results, (3) field counsel and 
advice in the way of lectures, conferences, surveys, cooperative 
studies, committee service, and so forth j and (4) promulgation 
of an educational philosophy in harmony with the spirit and needs 
of present-day life. 

In order to accomplish the task which it has undertaken, the 
School of Education has been organized with the definite purpose 
of providing expert servico of a high degree of excellence in all 
of these fields. Since no faCulfcy could possibly be found whose 
members are equally at home and sufficiently expert in .all of 
them, the carrying out of this purpose necessarily involves a kind 
of departmental organization, which, however, must not be con¬ 
fused with what has come to be characteristic of schools and 
colleges devoted to academic education. These two forms of de¬ 
partmental organization as functioning units within a faculty 
have some things in common but there are differences between 
them that are vital and must not be overlooked. These differences 
are found both in matters of instruction and of research In 
matters of instruction, one form is concerned with the promotion 
of cultural or liberal education, the other with professional edu¬ 
cation. Liberal education places emphasis primarily upon sub¬ 
ject matter, the acquisition of knowledge, the mastery of content. 

^ An addiesa dehveted to the faculty of tte School of Education of New York 
Uwvoreity 
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The <iiiefitian that is uppermost lo vhat ib the value and impor- 
Uiuee of this subject ? What will it do for the student if he thor¬ 
oughly masterfl it? Can he be considered liberally educated 
without It? The subject and its mastery are the important aims 
rather than what the student is going to do with the subject when 
he gets It. The central purpose of colleges devoted to the arts 
and flciencee is the extension through research, and the dissemina¬ 
tion, through teaching and publication, of knowledge for its own 
Hake, with little direct reference to its practical bearing upon the 
occupations of postcollege life. 

In professional education on the other hand, in so far as it is 
concerned with the attainment of knowledge, emphasis is placed 
primarily upon the ueo that is to be made of what the student 
learns. The question is not what will the subject, if thoroughly 
mastered, do for him but what will he do with the subject The 
subject matter of instruction ia secondary* Its use is primary. 
Since the student in the profeasional school does not as a rule 
have time to master completely any of the subjects that he studies, 
even if it were desirable that he should do so, the problem of 
such a school is to determine whether any given subject will be 
useful to him at all in his profession and, if it is decided that it 
will be, then what parts of it he will need to know and how these 
parts shall be selected, organized, and presented, so as to make 
them most available when he shall need to use them in practice 

PEOFEBSIONAX, EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

In carrying out the first of the four lines of effort consti¬ 
tuting the program of the School of Education; namely, the pro¬ 
fessional education and training of teachers and of others for the 
various kinds of service needed in education, the principle by 
which the faculty should be guided primarily is this: Whatever 
the student needs to know, or he able to do to fit him for successful 
practice in the field of professional service which ho is planning 
to enter, must be taught him. It is the nature of this service, not 
what flubjects he is taught or by whom ho is taught them, that 
constitutes the determining factor. If this principle is accepted 
as fundamental in the organization and administration of our 
curricula and courses of instruction, and there appears to be littlo 
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need of suoli a school as ours unless it is accepted, certain facts 
stand out clearly as to the extent and kinds of cooperation among 
the departments of the School of Education that are needed for 
the proper conduct of our wort in the matter of instruction. 
Among these facts the following should be mentioned. 

(1) The number of distinct occupations into which the profea- 
aion of education in the United States is divided ia already very 
great and increasing. In the New York City school system alone 
some two hundred and fifty occupations are recognized as suffi¬ 
ciently different and distinct to require action of the Board of 
Examiners to select those who may be certificated for service in 
them. All of these occupations require professional training, a 
part of which can and should be taken in a professional school 
such aa ours. It is obviously impossible for such a school to set 
up a special department for each of these occupations. However, 
with possibly a few exceptions they can be classified into groups 
that fall very readily into fields of service for which the faculty 
of the School of Education is now organized. 

(2) The special knowledges, skills, and abilities that are pecul¬ 
iar to each of these groups and can be taught or developed in the 
School of Education or under its supervision more quickly and 
economically than they can be learned by approjaticeship in the 
occupations themselves should be ascertained chiefly by that de¬ 
partment of the faculty which is responsible for the field of serv¬ 
ice to which the occupation belongs, and the teaching of the 
required special knowledges, skills, and abilities ascertained in 
this way should bo provided for in courses for which the depart¬ 
ment should hold itself responsible. But at the same time it must 
be recognized that in practically all of these occupations the special 
knowledges, skills, and abilities needed are not confined wholly 
to the field covered by any one department. Eor example, if the 
occupation for which the student wishes to prepare should be the 
teaching of such a subject as art, music, or physical education, 
the department primarily concerned should be responsible for 
the special courses needed, but even in such occupations, though 
less than in some others, cooperation between departments is 
necesaary. Eor example, the department or departments devoted 
to the difforcTit levels of education at which the student intends to 
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teach will have a responaibility in the atudent’s Bpecial training 
which cannot properly be ignored by thorn or wisely assumed by 
the special department acting alone. 

(3) Moreover in these special phases of the professional edu¬ 
cation of our students, cooperation with the field forces of edu¬ 
cation la also very desirable. For in planning and giving these 
courses, two things must not be confused The students who 
come to U3 need instnietion and training that will enable them 
to do successfully the work that will actually be required of them 
This means that the members of the faculty who aro concerned 
with these courses should know as well as possible what is actually 
being required in these occupations as the work is now being done 
in the schools over the country and especially in those in which 
our studenta are interested. This calls for cooperative study and 
good understanding between the faculty members and the field 
forces in these occupations We cannot ignore these significant 
practical facts and, through isolation or from any other cause, 
become too theoretical and idealistic in planning and giving these 
special courses. It certainly will not do in any case to devote a 
course, taka the student’s money, and consume his time in explain¬ 
ing to him on the basis of our superior wisdom, real or supposed, 
that the occupation in which ha is engaged or into which he is 
preparing to go is all wrong both in theory and practice, as it is 
being carried on in the school or system in which he is employed 
or is planning to enter. Any department of the School of Educa¬ 
tion may in this way soon lose its opportunity to he of much real 
service to any school system toward whose work it has or is 
thought to have such an attitude of superiority. The Institute of 
Education should serve a good purpose m helping us to keep our 
feet on the ground in this respect. 

It must not, on the other hand, be forgotten that faculty mem¬ 
bers as expert studenta of these occupations should contribute as 
far as possible toward their improvement. This can and should be 
done in a number of ways. by scientific study carried on both within 
the School of Education and in cooperation with the field forces 
outside; by publishing books and articles disseminating the results 
of such study; by conferences for mutual interchange of experi¬ 
ences and ideas with responsible school authorities ami wnth tlie 
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faculties of other insiitiitionBj and by every (/ther method that 
eeeina feasible and legitimate, TIiib must always be an essential 
part of the program of the iSchool of Edncatioji for it is funda¬ 
mental to the service which we i4.i'e trying to lendei. 

(4) It must also he romembered that not all of the special 
training required in any of the occupationa with which our stu¬ 
dents are concerned can be given or should be attempted in the 
School of Education The great majority of onr students when 
they matriculate with us have already had more or less of px'ofes- 
sionnl education and actual experience What we do for them 
should therefore be conditioned not only by the soit of profes- 
flional seiTiee they are to render when they leave us^ but also by 
the professional experience and equipment which they already 
have when they come to us. Eor everyone of these students the 
curnculum that ahould be provided is in reality an individual 
matter. It is therefore quite obvious that their needs even in the 
way of specialized training cannot be met by any rigidly organ¬ 
ized scheme of departmental courses which arc offered to them 
on a takc-il-or-lDave-it basis. For those students and even for 
those who come to U3 without professional experience diiectly 
from the high schools there is need of departmental cooperation 
in planning suitable courses and curricula. What they should be 
equipped for when they leave us as well as what they are when 
they come to us should both be considered. It is necessary of 
course that, based on a thorough study of the occupations we 
should plan curricula which seem best suited not only in tecli- 
nical training but also in general and professional education to 
furnish the preparation essential to the highest service in these 
occupations. But to administer such curricula when they have 
been adopted, with too little regard for the exemption of stu¬ 
dents from the taking of required courses^ the equivalents of 
which they have already had, and thus prevent them from elect¬ 
ing with our guidance other courses on which their time could be 
more profitably spent, would be an unpardonable error against 
the student and also against the profession At a tune of too 
great devotion among schools of education to academic respeetabib 
ity and standards of academic tlioroiighnc&s, the clangei of com¬ 
mitting this error is very real, especially in the case of the earnest, 
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mature, and expenenced students who inako up the lua- 
^ority of tho student body of our graduato division. It is easy 
to say, yes, yon seem to Lave Lad a course similar to tLo one I am 
giving but it could not possibly have been so good a course aa 
mine, when sometimes if the truth were known it might have 
been a better course. In planning tlic work of these more matnro 
students wo can often rely to a considerable extent upon the stu¬ 
dent’s own judgment as to what Lo most needs. 

(5) Departmental cooperation is needed quite aa much 
m dealing with tho general cultural and professional aspects 
of the edncntion of our students as with then spccialu'od train¬ 
ing For tho professionalized geneial education and the gen¬ 
eralized professional education which arc basic to each of the 
occupations within the profession of education, materials 
that aio needed miiat often be chosen from many fields and 
subjects of study and combined into courses so orgain/.cd and 
related aa to guaranteo their beat functioning in tho practical 
work of our students in these occupations. This is not eas^y to do 
for two reasons: first, becauso of tho difficulty involver^ in analyz¬ 
ing the various occupations to determine the kind and amount of 
professional education which they require; and, secondly, because 
of tho subtle and more or less unconscious influence which our 
own aeadeniic education cxerta upon us as teachers. Occupational 
analysis as we are concemed wuth it in education is quite a diflFor- 
ent tiling from job analysis in the study of a trade. In tonclnng 
as in ft trade, the specifie knowledge?, skills, And special methods 
essential to expertness must, of course, he mastered, But in 
teaching and tho various other occupations of the profession of 
education, such equipment is by no means adequate Indeed, 
one may havo this specialized training to a very high degree for 
any given occupation and still bo a poorly equipped and nndesir- 
rblo member of the profession. To be a satisfactory teacher, for 
example, one must know (a) tho subject that he teaches with an 
flcoiiracy and thoroughness more exacting than is required to meet 
academic standards; (bl the best metliods of teaching the subject 
to giniiantee its gieatest value to the student; (c) somethins: of 
the meninng and purpose of education in modern life, (d) tho 
relation of education to other fundamental interests and activi- 
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ties of the people; (e) the functian and work of the school os a 
social institution, its place among other social institutions, its 
relation to them, how and to what extent it should cooperate with 
them, its own proper work; (f) the meaning and value of what 
he does in its relation to the work of others in the individual 
school in which ho is employed and in the system of which it is 
a part. Not only must he know these things and others which an 
exhaustive analysis would readily suggest but he must have the 
ability and the disposition to work effectively with others engaged 
on common tasks for tho attainment of common objectives In 
short he must be able and disposed to take his place and play well 
his part as a good sport in the interesting and important game 
of American education. 

Ab to the difficulty occasioned by the influence of our own 
academic training in the cooperative solution of these curriculum 
problems, it may be pointed out that we are all more or leas in¬ 
clined to teach and to evaluate subject matter in the way and 
from the point of view in which we ourselves 'were taught. It is 
no doubt a fact that the best and most inspiring teachers whom 
many of ua knew in college were subject enthusiasts academically 
minded and inclined to magnify, exalt, and glorify the subjects 
which they taught. They imparted to us much of their own en¬ 
thusiasm to make scholarship in the sense of the complete mas¬ 
tery of these subjects our educational ideal. Such teachers are 
rare. Wherever they are found their services must be recog¬ 
nized ns of the highest value in an institution devoted to culture 
and liberal education. Unfortunately, it does not follow that such 
Q teacher when transferred from an academic to a professional 
school will prove to be great or even satisfactory. For much tho 
same reason that a person may bo a profound student of ethics 
and yet a bad man morally, one may know all about subject matter 
and still be a poor teacher The teacber^a knowledge rauat be 
thorough, but of a different and more exacting kind of thorough¬ 
ness than that of the academic scholar. In educating men and 
women for the teaching profession we are never so much interested 
in tracing accurately and completely fact-to-fact rolationshipa 
throughout a given field of subject matter as we are in tracing 
the exact practical relationship of facts to purposes in the life of 
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tli6 Btudoat, which is (jiiite a different thing Moreover profea- 
aional aoholarahip m education is distiiiguislied in at lea^fc two 
ways from scholaraliip lu tho sense of academic thoroughness. 
We must master the subjects that we teach and master them thor¬ 
oughly, but with a kind of thoroughness which subordinates sub¬ 
ject matter to the present and prospective needs of those whom we 
teach. Correct spelling, for example, is a desirable thing, but we 
cannot for the sake of an academic thoroughness req^uiro children 
to master all the words in the dictionary or in the old-fashioned 
spelling-book. Our problem is rather to ascertain what words 
the children will probably use in writing or typing and center 
our effort uiH>n them. The second difference between professional 
and ncndemic thoroughness is concerned with the selection, organ¬ 
ization, grading, and presentation of subject matter in ways 
that are best suited to the capacities and interosta of students. 

Tu planning courses for our students in the School of Educa¬ 
tion we shall often find it necessary to cut across traditional sub¬ 
ject-matter boundaries in order to get the materiola that we need. 
Here again the influence of academic training is very apt to 
exert itself. Overlooking this truth teachers in professional 
schools who have had good college training are prone, as validated 
knowledge in their special fields becomes considerably extended, 
to organize this knowledge into courses which taken together cover 
the whole field, and insist that these courses are so fundamentally 
valuable in. professional education that all students must take 
them. This attitude is likely to bo accentuated if the teachers of 
these courses are also engaged in research, for the reason that 
their recent discoveries have an unduo value attached to them- 
Therefore hecauso of the constant increase of professional 
knowledge in various fields of education and because of tho chang¬ 
ing character of old occupations and the development of now ones 
for which professional education is req.uiTed, there Is great and 
increasing need of cooperative study of the problems occasioned 
by these conditions. An illustration of tins diflieulty is found 
in the naming of courses and the dotermination of the content 
actually included in each course that make up the various cur¬ 
ricula of colleges and acliools of education the country over. The 
waste represented by repetition, duplication, and improper ao- 
3 '"S 
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quenoea of material in many of these curricnla ia very great. 
This statement applies in some measure to the courpos vhich make 
up the present curricula of the School of Education and indicates 
a problem which calls for immediate and careful study. Some du¬ 
plication. of material ia unavoidable and necessary owing to the 
diversified needs, education, and experience of our students, hut 
a comparison of the courses as they are actually given will un¬ 
doubtedly show more duplication, than la necessary or desirable. 

('ll) Attention must also be called to the need of cooperative 
study of problems involved in determining the length and organ¬ 
ization of ciiTricnila for the School of Education. On account of 
the acieniific study of education, the amount of tested knowledge 
available for curriculum making is rapidly increasing in many 
directions. In the case of some occupations the amount of ma¬ 
terial now available is already greater than can be effeotively 
used We therefore face the question as to what portions of this 
material should be selected for our courses, how long the period 
of training in the School of Education should be, and how both 
the materials and the period of our training may be best utilized 
to stimulate and encourage further development of onr students 
after they leave us Oiii siiroeas should be measured as much by 
the continued voluntary in-service growth of our students as by 
what they accomplish tnider oui direct iastmction 

This general problem is fur the. voiuplioatod by the fact that the 
whole American school system is iindeigoing throughout a funda¬ 
mental reorganization, the outcome of which enimot now be pre¬ 
dicted. Tt IB appaicntly certain, howevei, that the next ten or 
fifteen years will witness changes of far-reaching importance. 
Among the questions now pressing for an answer, one of the most 
important in its influence upon the work of such institutions as 
ours, is concerned with the proper articulation of the various 
units of the American educational system. What aie these units? 
How shall they he defined? What shall he considered as ele¬ 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate education ? Shall our school 
systems be organized on the 8-4-4, the C-3-3-4, the 6-3-3-2, the 
6-1-4, or on some other plan ? What is to be the place of the junior 
college? Wliat relation should hold between academic and tech¬ 
nical education, and between academic and professional eduen- 
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tion? Theae and scorca of oJiei questions ary pressing foi an 
answer. The outcome of t\iiz general iiiovouiout will iiiovauhly 
lead to many new occupations and to fiindaiiieiital changes ui 
preaont occupations iii education for winch schools of education 
wiJl be expected to furnish the necessary profess ion a] train mg. 
No znaiter how successfully we reconatruct our curricula to meet; 
present needs, any curriculum that we now set up must he con¬ 
sidered aa tentative and subject to change and we must also hold 
ourselves ready to deal with, new occupations as they arise. 

The foregoing analysis of the cooj>eratiVG work of the faculty in 
the effort to accomplish the first of the lour objectives of the Scho^ol 
of Education stated ac the beginning of this jiapci is, of cour'^e, 
not exhaustive. It is not meant to he so. The purx>oae in making 
it is merely to indicate typical examples of the sort of effort that 
is needed. 


BESEAECII AND PUBLICATION OF UESULTB 

In the matter of productive research in education we are about 
where we were in industrial production fifty yeavti ago. \Vg are 
still essentially at the tool stage Production at this stage calls 
for individual rather than gi’oui> eilort It requires that the 
individual producer shall be familiar with the inntenal on which 
he works and well informed as to its possibilities and liinitations 
IIo must also know his tools and attain a high degree of iikill in 
their use, To acquire these knowledges and skills it was not only 
possible for tho tool woiker to proceed alone but as a rule it was 
better that he should do so Naturally, tliereforo, in educating 
for productive effort at this stage, einphasis was laid on instruct¬ 
ing tho individual But in tho transition from the individual 
to the group stage iii oiguiii^ed industrial piudiictioii, this indi¬ 
vidualized type of education was not only found to l>o inadequate, 
but at times even antagonistic to effective xiroduction Enixihusm 
was therefore needed on various fonus of coiqierativo effort and 
on working out for this purpose a satisfactoiy tocliiuquu Thitil 
such cooperation could lie ncconipliahed the only way out of tho 
dilemma, if maehinft pioduction was to lemain, was to iwovide 
for such minute specialization of labor that the individual worker 
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would not be expected to do anything that would reTjuire a long 
time or considerable effort to leam In the development of mod- 
em industry this has been a crucial problem which is not yet 
flatisfactonly solved, although we have gone a long way toward 
a Bolution, We are learaing better how to cooperate and what 
kind of education effective cooperation requuea. The individual 
specialist in lesearch in industry as well as in education, is, of 
course, needed and always will be, but his contribution is rendered 
rrjueh more effective if based upon the mastery and application 
of the technique of group cooperation. 

On account of the new social order and our changing civiliza' 
tion, the problems that must be dealt with by education are more 
complex and difficult than those met with m industry and call for 
fuller utilization of cooperative effort in study and research. 
Although this la true, the development of research in our gradu¬ 
ate schoola IS not sufficiently encouraging to cooperative effort for 
the reason that emphasis is placed too exclusively on individual 
research, The usual requirement for the doctor^s degree is that 
the student shall make by his own independent effort at least a 
email contribution to his major subject Moreover the individual’s 
professional Btanding and progi^esa, if he later becomes a member 
of a university faculty is made to depend almost entirely upon 
his independent research and upon the quantity and value of his 
publications. He, therefore, naturally tends to be secretive as to 
what he is doing and as to his results until he is ready to publish 
them. This leads inevitably to much lost motion and unproduc¬ 
tive effort. The method used may be strictly scientific, the tables 
worked out may be faultless, the graphs correctly drawn, and the 
results all true; but the conditions under which the results were 
obtained may have been and often are so artificial and unreal that 
no educator thinks of them as having much practical value under 
normal conditions. 

It is highly desirable that the principle of cooperative research 
in education should be fully applied and the necessary techniques 
for this purpose carefully worked out. No one will think for a 
moment that the successful accomplishment of this purpose on 
an extensive scale would displace the need of high-grade individual 
reaeareh. On the contrary it would furnish a promising hack- 
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ground for individual reseaich that ^vould bo more wisely clircctetl 
and consequently much more productive 

How then may thig principle bo applied iu the work of the 
faculty of the School of Ediiccttiou ? In onswoi I oak yon to com 
aider fiist a general plan that may be followed^ and secondly the 
meaning of lesearch as applied to education and the toola that 
should be employed. 

Tho experience of Teachers College of Columbia Uiiiveraity 
which has been an outstanding pioneer in so many finiitfiil effoita 
to improve education la of considerable value in laying a founda¬ 
tion foi cooperative effort in tho study of e<lucation In the 
effoit to transmute accepted theoiy into unproved practice ui the 
training of teachers, the Horace Mann School was established 
as a demonstration center m which what was coiiBidercd good 
teaching could be practically exemplified, For more than twenty- 
five years this scliool has been extensively used by members of tho 
faculty of Teachers College for this purpose. When it was found 
necessary to go beyond more observatiou in the effort to arrive at 
tested knowledge and proved procedure iu the attainment not 
only of better practice but also of better theory, tho Lincoln 
School was established as a laboratory center for experimental 
research. 

What has been accomplished through the use of those two 
Bchoola constitutes an important chapter in tho history of Ameri¬ 
can professional education. Each of them has served a useful 
purpose and both have been desirable adjuncts to tho equipment 
of Teachers College. However, while their establishment was 
unquestionably a movement in tho right direction, it did not go 
far enough. Concerning demonstration and research work carried 
on in this way it is always peitinenfc to ask to what extent the 
methods employed and the results obtained can bo successfully 
applied under the conditions which normally prevail in American 
schools. For this reason the practical value of both methods and 
results is usually greatly discounted Tho results are important, 
of course, as pointing tho way to what may he achieved iiiidor ideal 
conditions. But the practical school man justly points out that 
m school woik ns it must actually he dono such conditions do not 

3 f" * 
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prevail but are usually much more complicated and leas under 
control 

If theory aad practice are to be more intimately and intelli¬ 
gently united in the actual work of the public achoola a further 
important step is necessary. There must be carefully planned 
and intelligently executed cooperative research, on an extensive 
scale in various achoola and syatema, utilizing for this purpose 
both the field forces of these systems and the faculty and students 
of the School of Edncation. Such cooperative effort should 
include the making of plans^ the special training of those ^ho 
are to participate in carrying them out, and the interpretation 
of the results. The same problem should be studied in different 
scliools and systems at the same time and under similar condi¬ 
tions. To the extent that the results are found to agree they may 
be accepted as outcomes of the procedures employed that may 
bo reasonably secured under nomal conditions m any school 
ayatemg. The extent to which the results fail to agree conatitutea 
a natural basis on which fuither research should be ■vuidertakeii 
to aacortaiu the causes of the differences noted. This type of 
cooperative study as valuable not oiily to the field forces in the 
school system in which it occurs, but it is also equally valuable 
to the faculty of the School of Education. It makes effective use 
of tho wisdom and experience of both groups and points the way 
to substantial progieaaivo impiovement of both theory and piactiee 
This piinciple holds also of the relations that are desirable 
between the faculty of the School of Education and of the other 
units of New York Umvcisity in all the work which we may 
undertake an cooperation with them towaid the improvoineiit of 
college teaching and administration The problems dealt with 
must bo cooperatively studied. They cannot be siiccossfully 
solved by any one faculty working independently. The further 
we penetrate into these problems, the more evident will this be¬ 
come. And what is here said of the relation which should hold 
between the faculty of the School of Education and those of the 
other divisions of New York University is equally tiue of our 
relations with the faculty of any other college or uinveisity with 
whom it may be our privilege to work. 

If this plan for cooperative research is to be fruitfully carried 
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out, our faculty must be iiie’-eaeiiigly qualified for offu‘ieiiey and 
loaderahip in all forms of educational resi^urch. To tins eiul tlie 
poaaibilitea and linaitationa of scientific method as applied to 
education must be cax^efiiUy studied It tlioroforo aeoina appro¬ 
priate to call your attention to the following obaervatioua with 
referencM 3 to the nature of scientific method as applied to edu¬ 
cation. 

In its broadest meaning, acienco must be sonaidered as simply 
refined, lationalized, and extended common sense applied ui any 
field of experience for the saLiafaction of a human need or desire* 
The method of soionce, in education as everywhoic else, is any 
valid way of enlarging the stock of tested knowledge, any efT('ctive 
method of testing experience and of converting opinion into veri¬ 
fied truth. It seems necessary to keep tins broader conception 
of science in mind to avoid the present tendency to rostiict re¬ 
search in education to tho application, with little or no modifica¬ 
tion, of tho method that has proved ao successful in the evolution 
of the mathematical and physical sciences. Certain fcaturoa of 
thia method can and should be extensively employed. It empha¬ 
sizes the necessity of getting at the facts as fully os possible and 
in an unbiased way, It uses refined, repeated, and extended 
observation, and when unaided observation does not go far enough 
it resorts to experimentation So far the method is just as appli¬ 
cable to education aa it ia to physical investigation, for in educa¬ 
tion, as truly as anywhere else, we aro under the necessity of 
getting valid facts as fully and accurately ns possible. 

But merely ftscortaining the facts does not in itself constitute 
floienco. Reliable and more or leas perm alien tly useful ways of 
relating the facts must also bo found. Tho facts ninat form 
knowledge and must Cheiefore be related in ways that ni«y 1x3 
depended upon in tho effort to serve some luimtm puriKiao. Tins 
purpose IS not always tho same, even when tho samo facts nre 
invoved. For illustration: 

(a) The purpose may be simply to group the facta according to 
their similarities and diffeieuccs, so as to ponuit of their cluaaifi- 
cation and valid desciiptioii. The result is descriptive or clasaifi- 
catory science, such aa wero the sciences of Ixitany, geology, and 
zoology ns ael; forth in tlio textbooks of n generation ago* Such 
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organizationa of experience constitute accurate and verifiable 
knoTvledge, for the relations -which they set forth among the facts 
are true so far as they go. Their value lies chiefly in the easy and 
ready command which they make possible over the body of facts 
involved. Consequently, such organizationa are often useful iu 
the study of education. 

(b) Again, the purpose may be to discover another kind of truth 
by tracing quantitative and numerical relations among the facts 
dealt with, their relations in space or their exact and certain 
sequence or procedure in time. We may wish to answer such ques¬ 
tions as how much, how many, how often, in what order, and so 
forth, with leference to the facts. The result when worked out 
may be a mathematical or a physical science or, with certain 
limitations, a social science organized on a mathematical or sta¬ 
tistical basis. The outcome has predictive value, for in so far as 
the relations traced are true they enable one to say in advance 
what will happen when the facts in any given process at any given 
time stand in such and such relations to each other. This form 
of research and the methods which it employs are also of very 
great importance m education in studying the relations which 
hold between methods used in teaching, supervision, or adminia- 
tratiOTi and the results obtained by employing them. The meas¬ 
uring movement in education is a good illustration. In order to 
trace more certainly the relations which hold between methods 
and results it was found necessary to devise means of ineasuring 
more accurately the results obtained by the use of different 
methods whose relative effectiveness needed to be deteiTnined, 
This type of scientific method and organization has been found 
so immensely fruitful of results in the physical sciences that 
some persons nre inclined to regard it as the only method of 
research that can be -scientifically employed in the study of edu¬ 
cation It IS in fact proving to be of very great value, but it is 
by no means the only desirable method of research that should be 
used in education, 

(c) Again one may wish to go outside the fields of quantitative 
and numerical relations altogether and endeavor to expand and 
organize experience in such a way as to meet certain social, ethical, 
or SBsthetic demands. In so far as he is able to arrive at an organ- 
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ization of results that is verifiable and accepted as true by people 
m geuernl, such organization, no matter by whnl method it nmy 
have been attained, is to an extent valid and useful. In this way 
a science of society, of ethics, of music, of art, or of education 
is possible Out motive in trying to attain to such a ecienoo is of 
course different from what it is in the physical sciences but, m 
general, it may be said that in this form of knowledge ns truly 
as in any other wo are seeking to tlirow experiences into such 
relations as will make it possible to rely upon them in directing 
our activities toward tho realization of Bocial lestbetic, or edu¬ 
cational ends. In the last analysis tlie real teat of the tnithfulues? 
of any relationship among experiences lies in the fact that that 
relationship is in accord with our past and present experiences 
and that we may look forward with, confidence that future experi- 
encos will not contradict or invalidate it. 

Such then are some of the methods of research that may kgiti* 
matoly be used m the study of education, and all of them should 
be used according to the nature of the problems that are being 
investigated. It must not bo forgotten that the same sot of facts 
or tested experiences may often be related to each other in many 
different ways, all of which aie true and legitimate. At any one 
time, one such organization will be more important and better 
suited to our purpose than another. At another time this condi¬ 
tion may bo reversed, depending in each case upon the purpose 
for which the particular organization is to be used. It must bo 
noted that in none of these cases of scientific method is the sub¬ 
jective element entirely absent. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as ‘‘pure’* science in the sense that the organization 
of facta referred to is wholly objective and entirely free from 
subjective influences. Different degrees of so-called “purity” 
may be recognized but that is as far as we can go. 



DETEEMlJinNG THE RESULTS OP EDUOATIOH 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York OnWersity 

The educator coucerued with the practical job of beaching, edu¬ 
cating, or training the children of the coonuunity faces Bevcral 
problems of primary importance in the performance of his task. 
Two problems may be said to he fundamenial; namely, the edu¬ 
cation, teaching, or instruction of the pupils of the community, 
aud the measurement of the resulto of the educational process 
itself. Probably there is no difference of opinion as to the impor¬ 
tance of these two tasks as fundamental problems of school keep¬ 
ing. There are, however, considerable differences of opinion as 
to what education really means and as to wbat should be the em¬ 
phasis in determining the results of education. It is to the second 
of these emphases, or detenuinmg the results of education, to 
which we wish to address ourselves in this discussion. 

However, before attempting to discuss this problem, we need 
to clear the ground by indicating the approach to the problem 
under consideration. For instance, education may be regarded as 
the mastery of a definite amount of subject matter. In fact that 
has been the general point o±' view and emphasis in the past. In 
spite of a changed educational theory aud, to a considerable extent, 
a changed program from subject matter to activities, the emphasis 
has remained upon the mastery of subject matter and the meas- 
uiement of the degree of the mastery of subject-matter content. 
An orthodox principle of teaching and of method under modem 
educational theory implies mastery of subject matter and school¬ 
room skills as the end of education, at least, the immediate end. 
Tliis principle may be stated somewhat as follows: ‘‘By ade¬ 
quate testing, find out wbat the child knows, begin with the 
knowledge and skills that be has and hnild upon them, and at the 
end of an iustruotional period teat the child to discover what 
progress he has made in the acquisition of knowledge and skills.” 

This principle underlying teaching or method implies three 
fteps: (1) The discovery of the child’s knowledge and interests; 
(2) the teaching of the child on the basis of his knowledge and 
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interests, (3) the moasuxcineTit of tho results or hm attaiumcut 
of knowledge The principle and its application in practice have 
notably advanced education along a number of lines It has led 
113 to ascertain the state of the child^s knowledge before bcginiung 
the educational process. It has enormously improved the tecluuque 
of procedure in the educational process itself, and finally it hns 
resulted in very effective instruments of measuremont of the re- 
kults of education 03 sought. The achievement along this line 
represents the most notable progress 111 tho history of education. 
It represents a definite attempt to inako education, scion title 

Thoro are, however, from the sociologist's point of view certain 
weaknesses about thia procedure Tho sociologist questions tho 
assumption that tho acquisition of knowledge is education, 
flltliough an essential part of the process. Ho conceives education, 
ns a process of making behavior changes in tho individual and m 
the community, and does not accept tho conventional practice as 
adequate to that end He regards it as n weak attempt to satisfy 
certain school objectives which may or may not have social value. 
Viewed another way the sociologist looks upon education as a 
process of developing social controls or controls in the individual 
over his behavior m liia relationships to the various groups in the 
social life. He, therefore, regards subject matter as a means to an 
end, and for that reason will not admit that tho three stops in tlie 
educational process as they are outlined above, adequate or even 
significant 

Tho sociologist, therefore, would state the principle and iimko 
its application in another way. He would state tho princiiilc 
somewhat ns follows- By adequate sinwey, incnsiueuKuit, and 
study, both of the child and the community in winch tho child 
lives, find out the chaiactor and personality of the child, his social 
patterns, and his life interests, begin to make changes in his be¬ 
havior in line with hia social needs, by building upon or modifying 
his social patterns, his socinl heritages, his |>er3onality and char¬ 
acter, and at the end of an instructional period test the child and 
the community or groups of which he is a part to discover what 
changes in character, personality, social patterns, and group be¬ 
havior have taken place. 
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This principle likewise involves three steps: (1) the diaeovery 
■of the personality traits, behavior patterns, social heritages of the 
child and the group; (2) the instruction of the child on the basis 
of these charaateriatics and interests; (3) and the measurement 
of the changes in the behavior of the child and the groupa of 
which he is a part. 

The sociologist requires a totally different type of preliminary 
teat or survey for the beginning of instruction. Professor 
Thrasher has adequately discussed that need m this and previous 
issues of The Jouewaii in which he has presented a technique for 
the study of the social background* The aociologiat also requires an 
entirely different iiistinotional technique. The diacuasion of this 
will come in later articles and is not our problem here. He re¬ 
quires a different kind of measurement or survey That we wish 
to diseusa somewhat in detail. 

The crux of the matter hinges upon the sorts of changes sought 
thro-ugh the educational process and the emphasis in. the meas¬ 
urement of the results of the educational endeavor. Obviously, 
we are concerned with functional knowledge and skills, but for 
them to be functional is not sufficient. What functions do the 
knowledges and skills serve? The fundamental criterion in de¬ 
termining their value is that they serve the individual in his social 
relations outside of the schoolroom. Their use in the schoolroom 
IS important only when viewed from the larger social outlook. In 
other words we are interested in the child a member of a family, 
ft play group, as a citizen, and as an individual that is now func¬ 
tioning in otitside-of-school activities ninety por cent of hia total 
time. What the child docs in the schoolroom concerns us little 
except as it relates to liis outside activities and changes them. 
Obviously then the only measurement that is ultimately profitable 
is the measurement of outside-of-achool practices. 

To be specific the measurement of the results of education going 
on in the schoolroom must find application in the behavior changes 
of the individual as a social unit, in so far as the measures are 
Applied to the individual This has been stated another way a 
number of times. We quote: '' There are clearly two aspects of 
tnia kind of nujRflurement. First, there may be provided stand¬ 
ards for the measurement of achievement of the individual in 
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liis socirI rGlfitions, nnd. second^ mcnsurcs to dotomiiiK) the extent# 
to which the objective outcomes of iusti action arc operative in the 
whole community or the group 

We are, however, presenting here largely the theory undorlying 
social meaeuremeiit, because we have so few examples from which 
to use illustrative material. We are not^ however, without ma- 
trrial I should like to present three cases where this method has 
been applied to show both its possibilities and its necessity 

The first ease I wish to present relates to the survey of the 
results accruing from the operation of a school program of educa¬ 
tion in accident prevention over a period of jears. The following 
table measures the effectivcneas of school instruction in one par¬ 
ticular in the whole community: 


Accidental Deaths, ChuiDken or SenooL Aqb, St Louib^ 
(Diabribution by causes) 



1917 

1918 

1919 

j 1920 

1 

1021 

11 months 

1 1922 

Automobile 

14 

17 

15 

10 

13 

3 

Street car 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 


Wagon 

3 

2 





Rauroud 


1 

4 




Buma. 

8 

5 

8 

2 


1 

Fjroarjws 

4 

2 

3 




Drowning 

3 

2 

4 


1 1 


All others , . . 

10 

0 


1 

1 

1 

Total 

60 1 

36 

49 

20 

10 

5 


This table shows a rapid decline in accidents to children of ele¬ 
mentary-school age, in spite of the rather stationary condition of 
accidents in general. 

Tho second case represents the changes effected in the prac¬ 
tices of children in public school 106, ifanhattan. We shall pre¬ 
sent merely the changes in dietary practices to indicate tho char¬ 
acter of measurement necessary. 

The first step was to classify the diet of the children for each 
meal at the beginning and end of tho study in two categories, 
* satisfactory ' and ^ unsatisfactory.^ These categories nro dctcr- 

^ Contributions to Education, Vol I, p 104, World Book Co 

* U, S Bureau of Education Dullotm, No. 32, 1922, p 61^ 
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Rimed on exactly the same basis used by the United States Chil¬ 
dren's Bureau m its studies in. Garj', Indiana,’' The following,' 
table indicates that roughly three-fourths of the children had an 
unsatisfactory diet at the begmning of the study. Indeed, the 
evening meal, which is the most important one of the day and 
the only one which the entire family have in common, was almost 
invariably unsatisfactory, for 93 pev cent of the children reported 
an i^nadequate diet for supper. It is encouraging to note, however, 
that this meal sho'wed the greatest improvement of all, for 07 
per cent of the children sho-wed the greatest improvemeni, in the 
evening meal, 74 per cent were either improved or satisfactory 
throughout, and only 6 per cent showed worse conditions than at 
the beginning, A marlced improvement was also shown at lunch¬ 
eon, for over half (S3 per cent) of the children had improved 
or remained satisfactory throughout. The change in breakfast 
habits is the least satisfactory. Only a third of the children (32 
per cent) had improved on the inadequate breakfast noted at the 
beginning; altogether 67 per cent had improved or remained sat¬ 
isfactory throughout These results are shown in the following 
table: 


Condition ot CRit.DBEN'B Dietaries at tre Beginning akd at the End 

OF THE Study 


1 

MEAL 

Total 

CluldTcti 

Recorded 

Satisfactory 

Throu^out 

Improved 

1 

Not 

Improved 

Worse 

Ino 

1 

Per 

cent 

|No 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

No ' 

1 

Per 

cent 

No 

Per 

cent 

BxGCLkfaat 

73 

100 

IS 


23 

32 

24 1 

33 

8 


Luncheon 

1 73 

100 

' 22 

30 

39 

53 

B 1 

U 

4 

6 

Dinner 

1 73 

1 

1 100 

1 

' 6 

7 

49 

67 

15 j 

7 

4 

5 


The third case represents an experiment in public school 157^ 
Manhattan.® A survey was mad© in October and in the following 
June, the first before the mstructionfll period and the second fob 


3 Payne and Schiocdcr, HcoJf/i and Safety %n ihc Ntyjo CumciiJu?n» pp 41-46, 

‘‘Payne and Gebharfc, Melhod and Measureinenl of Health Education^ New 
Yoik Assocmtion for Ira proving the Condihon of the Poor, p 36 

* Data from an unpublished thesis of Dr Mary Beat Gillis, New York Dmver- 
aly Librai^. 
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lowing. The changes, therefore, represent the results of the 
instruction. It should be noted, that experimental and controlled 
groups were taken for comparison so that the results could bo 
Bcientih:ally detcmiined. 

Results of UnderwetyM Sttrvey 

In Octobei, both gi-oups were similar as regards underweight; 
the experimental group having 52 per cent undenvoight and the 
controlled group 55 per cent. Over half of the pupils in <arh 
group weie in this unenviable condition. Tu -Tune, both groups 
had improved. The experimental group made the Inittcr ^ho\^- 
ing with 42 per cent underweight and the oontrollcd group fol¬ 
lowed with 16 per cent. 

In October, the controlled group had 21 per cent and the oxpci i- 
mental group had 17 per cent lu the 10 pei cent and more under¬ 
weight section. In June, hoth gtoups had impieved, the experi¬ 
mental group making the better sho-wing with 12 per cent and the 
controlled gi'oup having 13 per cent. This was a very good show¬ 
ing in the expenineiital group which was weighted so heavily 
with the large section of retarded pupils, 

Survey of Adenoid Condition 

In October, the tw'o groups wore comparable as to adenoid con¬ 
dition, the e.xpcnmeutal group having 42 per cent with the nasal 
obstiiution, and the controlled group having 43 per cent 

In June, the experimental group had impioved its condili in 
by 33 removals, until only 27 per cent still needed surgical ticat- 
ment. The controlled gioup had 3 leniovals, nil institutional 
children, and still had 40 percent of its pupils needing surgical 
treatment. 

Of the 92 pupils in the experimental group recommended to go 
to the clinic, 33 had removals, 15 were advised by their physicians 
to wait until vacation for removals, and 44 refused to take any 
steps at all in the matter. 

Of the 92 pupils in the coBtrolled group recommended to go 
to the clinic, 3 institution cases had removals, but the 88 remain¬ 
ing cases did not even go to tlio clinic to confirm the removal 
recommendation. 
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Survey of Tonsil Condition 

In October, tbe two groups were comparable aa to tonsil condi¬ 
tion; the experimental group having 39 per cent needing atten¬ 
tion, and the controlled group having the slightly larger number 
of 42 per cent needing attention. 

In June, the experimental group had the better showing, bo- 
eause 33 removals left 23 per cent with doubtful or diseased ton¬ 
sils, while the controlled group had had only 1 removal, and some 
new cases becoming diseased during the year made their June 
number needing attention larger than their October number. 

Of the 85 pupils in the experimental ginup who were urged to 
have tonsil removals, 33 had removals, 12 were under treatment, 
because their doctors advised treatment rather than removal, and 
29 had done nothing. 

Of the 90 cases m the controlled group, there was only one 
removal, an institution case, and the remaining 89 did not go to 
a doctor. 

Survey of Tooth Condition 

In October, the two groups were comparable aa to tooth condi¬ 
tion ; the experimental group having 2 per cent with perfect teeth, 
and 98 per cent with caries The controlled group had 4 per cent 
with perfect teeth and 96 per cent with canes. 

In June, the experimental group had 64 per cent with perfect 
teeth, 22 per cent still going for treatment and 14 per cent who 
had done nothing to remedy the condition of their teeth. "Most 
of these children went to a neighboring clinic which was so 
crowded that a child often had two weeks between visits. If any¬ 
thing happened the day of his appointment, such as the child^s 
failure to attend, or the clinic’s failure to reach him during the 
dentist’s hours for work, it meant a month between visits. This 
made the remedying of their defective teeth a long-drawn-out pro¬ 
cedure. The 22 per cent listed as still going had had at least one 
tooth finished The controlled group had 8 per cent perfect teeth 
and 92 per cent with canes. The slight improvement in this 
group was wholly in the institution cases. 
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Survey of the Condition of Hair 

There was practically no pediculosis in either group. There 
was one in each group at the beginning, but this was cleared up 
by the school nurse long before the end of tho experiment. The 
girls had 100 per cent bobbed hair. It ia a matter for further 
investigation to ascertain the correlation between bobbed hair 
and lack of pediculosis. 

Survey of the Eye Condttion 

In October, the controlled group had a better eye condition than 
the experimental. In June, the experimental group bettered this 
record, while the controlled group became worse 

The experimental group had 71 per cent with normal eyesight 
(eyes testing 20/20 or 20/30 on a Snellen Chart), 21 per cent 
with eyesight slightly impaired (eyes testing 20/40 or 20/50 on 
a Snellen Chart), and 8 per cent eyesight seriously impaired (eyes 
testing 20/70 or 20/100 or 20/200 ou a Snellen chart). Tho 
controlled group had 69 per cent normal, 27 per cent slightly 
impaired, and 14 per cent seriously impaired. In both groups, 
the slightly and seriously impaired sections were advised to 
consult an oculist. To these were added several from the normal 
sections who showed evidences of strain 

In the controlled group 199 pupils were recommended to consult 
an oculist and the neighboring clinics, with their addresses and 
hours of service, charges, etc, called to their attention. Three 
wont, one was an institution pupil, two were incipient Boy Scouts. 
The majority, 196 pupils did not do anything about their eye 
condition. As a result, in Juno, we find 57 per cent with normal 
eyesight, 28 per cent with slightly impaired eyesight, and 15 per 
cent with seriously impaired eyesight 

In the experimental group, 141 pupils were recommended t»^ 
see an oculist. The majority, 108 cases went, and 33 did not. Of 
these 108 coses, 64 pupils got glasses or got their glasses changed, 
43 were told that glasses were not necessary but that treatment 
and hygienic measures were needed, 6 went but could not afford- 
glasses. As a result, we find the experimental group in Jline 
having 82 per cent with normal eyesight (tested with glasses), 
10 per cient slightly impaired, and 8 per cent seriously impaired 
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Some of tliese sexiously impaired cases were Tinder constant cara 
and could never be any better; for instance, one girl lad one 
glass eye and because of an accident the remaining eye was very 
weaV. Another girl had to go to the oculist once a month and had 
been doing so since childhood. 

Survey of Ear Condition 

In the controlled group there was only one case of poor hearing 
and that child had a front seat 

In the experimental group there were three cases. One was a 
chronic ear infection which was under constant medical care. The 
other two conld not be helped much except to give them front 
seats 

Survey of Foot Condition 

In the experimental group, in October, there were 13 per cent 
of the children with foot defects, mostly weak arch conditions. 
One had an enlarged bunion caused by short shoes, and one had 
a stiif leg nnd knee. At the beginning only 2 per cent of the weak 
arch children wore special shoes. In June, every case of weak 
arches had special shoes with high-laced tops. A very definite 
attitude had been created concerning the deleterious effects of 
constantly wearing sneakers. When the children were examined 
in Mav, not one child wore sneakers. 

In the controlled group, only 5 per cent of the children had 
weak arches at the beginning of the experiment and none of these 
had special shoes. At the end of the experiment, 7 per cent had 
weak arches and none had special shoes. On the day examined, 
38 per cent of the controlled group wore sneakers, 

In neither of the three cases does this statement represent the 
technique or the full results of the survey. We have presented 
three types of data to show the kinds of results in which the sociol¬ 
ogist is interested as a result of the educational process. The 
future numbers of Tkk Jourwai will give much space to the 
discussion of the technique of social meBsurement. 



THE STUDY OF THE TOTAL SITUATION 

FREDERIC M THRASHER 
New York Univeraity 

A HTODT of the total Bituatiou iu relation to tlie child and tljo 
Bchool ia an important part of any program of research proposed 
for educational aooiology. No basic undorstanding of either child 
or school ia poaaible in a great city like New York, for example, 
without a thorough investigation of neighborhoods, local com¬ 
munities, larger conunnnities, boroughs, and metropolitan district 
as wholes. The school and its problems represent simply one phase 
of the life of society, which is composed of a complex of inter- 
depondent and interacting porsoas, groups, and institutions— 
mutually lafluencing, conditioning, and detominiiig one another 
No one phase can be explained without i-oferonce to tho whole 
(past as well as present), any more than any organ of the human 
body can have significance without its being studied with refer¬ 
ence to the whole organism. No pathological factor iu a situation, 
moreover, can be understood without reference to tho normal, 
and, on the other hand, the mechanisms of normal functioning 
are illumined by a study of the pathological. The child, like the 
flohool, is also a function of all his groups and each of these in 
turn finds its meaning in its larger relationships 

THE COMMUNJTT OA8E BTUDT 

The department of educational sociology of New York Uni¬ 
versity plans to develop a research program for tho study of 
the total situation with reference to the social backgrounds of 
tho school child and the school. It is pioposed to use tlic metro¬ 
politan district of New York City as a laboratory for such studies 
and to concentrate upon tho local community as tho unit for 
special investigation of social backgiounda By developing tho 
community cose study, it is anticipated that light will be thrown 
upon all those complex and contradictory social processes and 
patterns that constitute the conditioning factors of the cliild and 
the school, and that in this way a contribution may be mado to 
tho solution of school problems and the development of more 
effective educational procedures. 

1 477 1 
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Such a study will be committed to no special method or tech¬ 
nique/ All the methods employed m social science—such as 
case studies, surveys, map studies, and statistics—will be used 
to build up ultimately as complete a picture of the development, 
structure, and present funetioning of each community as desirable. 
In carrying out these methods it le expected to use such techniques 
as: the perusal of previous studies along this line and other 
literature dealing with the subject; the consultation of private 
and official records, documents, and statistics; the taking of a 
census, the preparation of block and neighborhood studies; inter¬ 
viewing; the procuring of life-history documents; and the study 
of persons through clinics. In this way it will he possible to 
show the interrelations of persons, groups, and institutions in the 
total community situation and to depict the relations of the 
community to other areas and to the larger social organization. 

It is eventually contemplated to make periodic re-studies of 
these local communities so that ultimately a senes of pictures 
may be obtained to indicate the nature of the growth and decline 
of communities and the changes taking place in the various areas. 
Such studies will throw light upon the the basic factors of social 
change in the urban community and will reveal the ways in which 
school problems are affected by such change. 

The comparison of the various communities with one another 
with respect to points of likeness and difference will be one of 
the most fruitful outcomes of such a study. These comparisons 
will indicate how the same factor varies in different situations 
and will suggest clues for the development of monographic studies 
of special problems with reference to larger territories Ulti¬ 
mately, also, the mosaic of community studies will illumine the 
processes occurring in Ureater New York and in the metropolitan 
district as a whole. 

Such a study may he formulated for the local community in 
certain general divisions:® 

^ For an account of a forthcoming study of the various sociological techniques, 
sec this issue of The JounwAii, pp 617 See also Proceedings of American 
SoeiologtcalSactely, fleclions on methods of Bociai research, and F, Georga Payne, 
Pnuciptes of EducalioiiQl Bodology' An Ouihne, ebs v, vi, and xv». 

* Not presented as exhaustive. 
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I. The ecological approach—diatribiition 

II. The natural history of tho community—development 

III. Groups and iuatitutiona—organization 
IV Interacting personalities—^leadership 
V. Interaction and mobility—^processes 
VI* Problems of the community—applications 
This paper will treat the first three divisions, tho last three 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. 

I, The Ecoxogicae Apphoaoh — Distribution 

Human ecology is tho study of society m its distributive aspects 
Tho botanist concerns himself in part with plant ecology. In his 
field studies he marks off certain natural areas which arc charac¬ 
terized by typical plant forms Each plant species in a forest, 
meadow, marsh, or stream occupies its niche by virtue of its 
accommodations to all the other species. Areas of characteriza¬ 
tion in nature are marked by boundaries, more or less definite, 
and there are also inteistitial areas and zones of transition. The 
student of human ecology likewise investigates the natural areas 
of the human community which come to be differentiated in the 
course of its development by processes (among others) of compe¬ 
tition and fiegregation somewhat analagous to similar processes 
in the plant community.^ 

It IS proposed to make an ecological study of the local com¬ 
munities of Greater New York and the metropolitan district for 
the purpose of describing the social backgrounds of the school 
child and the school In suggesting this procedure tho depart¬ 
ment of educational sociology of New York University recognizes 
a conaiderable task which may well spread itself over a series of 
years and which will certainly require the united wisdom and 
effort of a large number of interested persons, groups, and insti- 

3 For illuminating discuBaions of human ecology, the following eourccB ore 
suggeated. R D. McKenzie, “The Scope of Human Ecology Journal of 
Aj)pli€d Socioloffy, X (1926). pp 316-23, R E Park, E W Burgess, ei ol, The 
Cily and E w Burgess, eaitor. The Urban Community 

For various types of ecological studies already completed aee R D MacKeozie, 
The Neighborhood* A Slitdy of Local Life xn Coluii}bits^ Oh\Q\ Nela Anderson, 
The Walter C Reckless, Natural Hieloty of Vice Areae \n Chicago^ 

(manuscript), Ia>uib Wirtli, The Ghetto {manuflcript), Frederic M Thrasher, 
TheGang^ and Harvey W Zorbnugh, The Near North Side (Chicago) * A Study 
in Cultural Dusorgantzatton (to be published), 

3 1 ^ 
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tutions both public and private.* Beginnings must be made, 
however, and plans for the future development of such research 
must be suggested, even though the task at the outset may aeem 
large ox foimidable. 

The inmiediate plan of the department is to make an experi¬ 
mental study of the Lower West Side of Manhattan with particular 
reference to the Greenwich Village area, The purpose of this 
study is to work out methods which may bo tested with reference 
to their availability for further research. The reasons for the choice 
of this area are practical; viz., the availability of the area to the 
ITow York University School of Education, whose faculty and 
students will participate in the project; the interest and coopera¬ 
tion in such an enterprise already manifested by local persons 
and agencies; and finally the requests and plans of various social 
agencies for actual studies in the district. 

The problems of defining the local community in the city has 
never been fully stated and no sure criteria have been established 
for determining where one local community leaves off and another 
begins. Several methods of defining a community may be tenta¬ 
tively suggested: 

(1) The presence of natural or technic barriers Buch as bodies of water, 
ravines* heights, railroad yards, industrial properties, traffic Btrecta, elevated 
tracks, etc , wlilch may indicate boundaries 

(2) The dominance of a particular type of race, nationality, social class, or 
culture group, such os an immigrant colony (area of first or second settlement), 
a Black Belt, a slum, a restricted reBidentml area, a vice district* a rooTnmg-iiousB 
flection, an artista^ colony, ©to , may determine the limits of a community 

(3) The presence and reach of comniunity oigamzationa, such as civio or 
BOTvice clubs, neighborhood aeaocLationfl, bust ness men^e organizations, etc , 
may indicate the extent of community solidarity, 

(4) The presence or evidenco of common enterpngea which may indicate the 
limits of the reach of community spirit or morale 

(5) The extent of awareness on the part of residents that they live in a certain 
community and their pride and loyalty to it may mdicate the liinita of ita m- 
fluence. 

The accuracy of a commiuiity defined by means of the above 
criteria may bo tested further by studies of rentals, land valiiesj 
uses of buildlngSj zoning reatrictious, and bo on. 

* The importance of co5peration and the migration of research was indicated 
in tbo department oE B-caeaTcU Projects and Methods m Educational Sociology 
m Thb Journal, Febniaiy, 1928, pp 353-361, 
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The development op a ease map 

After a local comimmity liaa once hacii defined and accepted 
as a imit for immediate study, the next atop is the construct lOii 
of a map showing the distribution of basic data which may Iw 
regarded as important for the furtiier study of tha social phenom¬ 
ena which may be discoveied in the area ® Such a map in itself, 
however, will contribute to the atudent’a knowledge of the com- 
mumty It is an open question as to how much material can be 
included on a social base map, and the answer will probaldy 
depend in part upon the use to which the map 13 to bo put Here 
tho distinction must be made between maps for display of certain 
distinct factois and their correlations and maps whoso primary 
value lies in their iisofuluesa for research and reference Hath 
types of maps need to be dovcloped lu the study of tlie local com¬ 
munity; a whole series of display maps will bo required to piOhciit 
vividly social data and tbeir correlations, while one or two large- 
scale maps of the research type may aiiflB.ee for referonco purpoars 

The base map should probably include topographic outlines of 
the land; bodies of water, the street pattern (in detail or 111 
general outlino'); transportation facilities, paiks, cemeteries, 
playgrounds, and athletic fields, railroad, industrial, and busi¬ 
ness properties; racial and nationality distiibution, and perhaps 
economic levels. This list may bo modified, of course, for specific 
purposes The problem is not to put too much on the map so as 
to obscure tho special data which is later to be Bupenmposed and 
for which the basic material is to form a significant background 
For the basic material to accomplish its puipose, which is to 
make die special data more significant, it will probably bo desir¬ 
able to ha^ve it put on more or less as a shadow background, while 
the special data stands out in some bold color ® Another problem 

® Compnie Eric F Young, *'Thc Social Base Map/* oj AjijAiid 

Sociologist IX, (January-Fcbruary, 1025), pp 202-6 A study of the cnap^ of Clu' 
community oa research resources should be undorUilccn Three graduate atudents 
are engaged in projects of this sort at New York University one on the changing 
map of Long Island, one on historical maps of New York oa research re^oiirrea, 
ana another on current maps of Manhattan as rc'icarch rewircca A form has 
been devised for recording this tnap data See E George Pa^ne, Principles 0 / 
Educaiional Socroloffifi An Outline^ pp 61-03 

* This method was used in constructing the map of Glucagons gang land, Sco 
Frederic M Thrasher, The Qang (map m back of book) 
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iB to put the basic data on in such form that it will be readily 
interpretable. 

Certain baae maps may possibly omit some of the data suggested 
above, and upon others it will be found desirable to include in 
addition some of such factors as important buildings, schools, 
churches, eommunvty centers, types of housing, official zones, 
population density, rentals and land values, and other institutions. 


THE AEEIAn MAT 

The development of aerial photography has opened up new 
possibilities for sociological maps. This applies not only to the 
base map, but to other types of social maps as well. A new map 
of Manhattan, for example, baa beep perfected ^ on a scale of 200 
feet to the inch, which shows every roof in the Borough and other 
interesting details which enable the observer to visualize the city 
as it iSv The generally used line maps have certain advantages, 
of course, in the charting of social data, but there is a certain 
inaccuracy of detail in the map and a certain laoh of sense of 
reality on the part of the observer which does not characterize 
the perfected aerial map. 

The interpretation of the aerial map presents an interesting 
problem, aside from any data which may bo superimposed upon 
it. Each photograph is taken from directly overhead, which gives 
the plan view in accurate proportions. Tenement districts are 
quickly recognized because tenements in Manhattan have been 
built for years with 26 to 60 feet frontages and deep on the lot 
with airways between for light and ventilation. Loft and manu- 
facturing districts may be recognized in contrast with, tenement 
areas because the average loft structure covers the larger part 
of the ground areas, while airwaye are not used because of the 

^ By the Hamilion Aerial Maps^ 101 Park Avenue, New York The aerial 
map of Manhattan waa produced by a epecjal aerial photographic equipment by 
two men—one the pilot, the other the photographer—who flew back and forth 
over the island making a eenea of ovenapping photographs much m the same 
way as one would mow a lawn. They flew at an altitude of 8,000 feet and took 
over 500 exposurefl, all of which were assembled together ea one composite mosaic 
map This large map, which used 1,000 square feet of special aerial film, was 
again divided into 31 community maps of Manhattan, each covering a temtoiy 
of one equate mile Each community map eontains 20 fteparate photographio 
prints so carefully and accurately joined that it is almost impossible to see the 
sutures. 
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Joft space and the use of forced air and artificial lights. Churches, 
goverament buildings, parks, tanis^ docks, yards, and so on aro 
easily recognized because of their peculiar configurationa from 
above. Tall building areas may be perceived without difficulty 
because (since all the photographs were taken at approximately 
the Bome time of day) the shadows give a fairly accurate index 
for building height. 

This type of perfected aerial map is very different from the 
ordinary aerial view of a commnmty: first, because it looks 
straight down on the landscape and shows everything that a line 
map shows, but in its true proportions; secondly, because it is 
a large-scale map (200 feet to the inch), thus making it possible 
to chart a great deal more data than can be put on hue maps, 
very few of which are available at less than 600 feet to the inch, 
and in the third place because it la a house-number map, making 
it possible to locate data without looking up house numbers in a 
special guide. 

The more one studies such a map the more interesting it 
becomes and the more possibilities present themselves for social 
studies in connection with it. Curious vestigial remains are 
observable in some sections, reminding one of the useless struct are a 
of the human body which indicate one time functioning organa. 
There is, for example, the remnant of an extinct street indicated 
within blocks by the oblique position of certain buildings which 
would be entirely unsuspected by the pas^^exby. Other confonna- 
tioTiB of structures reveal what were probably old farm lines. 
Running tracks and handball courts aro discernible on the roofs 
of some of the buildings, while hidden gardens and trees appear 
often where least expected. New buildings may be discovered 
by the new types of architecture represented in thoir constiuc- 
tion—such as the offset structures diaceniible from above The 
white gravelled roofs of new apartments are also in evidence. 

wouk-siieet block chahts 

The immediate use to which the aerial map will be put in the 
community study project under consideration will be for the 
making of block charts. Each block m the area will be cut out 
and pasted on a work sheet. Ono investigator will take this as a 
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and make a study of that partioular block, gathering a 
variety of information auch aa height of building, use of budding, 
type of business, ownership of businecs, nationality of residents, 
length of residence, rent per room, and so on. This can be 
definitely related to the block map by numbering each building 
These Week charts will constitute as a whole a master map from 
which ouy typo of -Pactor may be derived for the conetruction of 
maps for basic material, research, or display. A large number 
of students and some volunteers will be enlisted in the block-chart 
p*n]eot, and it is anticipated that the basic material for the Green¬ 
wich Village community study will be available in a comparatively 
short time. 


THS nUSEAROH MAV 

Further expenmen tat ion will be undertaken with the aerial 
map to test its usefulness both fox research and display purposes, 
The possibility of having it printed in a light gray for a shadow- 
background base map will be investigated The aupoximposition 
of black and white lines, stippling, cross-hatching, and other 
effects as well as the use of colors will be considered. It will be 
uced for the construction of a research map, employing the 
Rusaell Sage Foundation map symbol^® each of which represents 
some particular type of agency or institution, such as poolroom, 
gambling den, church, hospital, school, filling staj-ion, theater, etc 
In setting up this scheme of symbols, caroful search was made 
for precedent in the use of particular symbols, and in preliminary 
stages the series was submitted widely for criticisms in order to 
test the appropriateness of the devices selected. The advantages of 
the symbols are the ease with which they can be affixed to tho 
mSp (since they are printed on gummed paper), and the graphic 
representation of the institution indicated, which makes it easy 
to interpret (for example, a bowling alley is represented by 
means of a ten pin and a ball),^" 

An indication of how this map is to be constructed may be given 
by a reference to churches Tho average church occi^pics consider- 

® These aymbols are printeri in three sizes (and inch) and are piiblishefl 
by the Publication Department, Russell Sago Foundation, 130 East 22d Streofc, 
New York 

See also Calvin F Schmid, “Notes on Two Multiple-Variable Spot Maps/’ 
Social Foiccs, March, 1928, p 378 ff 
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able ground space so that it is possiblo on a researoli map to place 
the symbol indicating the kind of church it is and still have room 
for data showing the number of parish] oncra, the date of its 
organization, and so on. One careful glance at the map will toll 
a great deal about the institutioii and will also reveal rxiiisidernble 
information as to its social backgrounds The same procedure 
will be followed with reference to schools and other ageneios 
Not only can races and nationalities ba indicated by studying 
and mapping census and other figures with reference to the resi¬ 
dences of foreign stocks, but much will be revealed by charting 
institutions, HOcietiea, etc., by race and nationality, while the 
dates of their organization and changes in their membership 
statistics will indicate trends in the movement from one com¬ 
munity to another of certain clementa in the population. 

WHAT AN ECOnOGIOAL BTUHY anOTJLD INOXUDB 

An indication as to what an ecological study should include 
may be given in summary form as follows (details omitted! 

I The delitnitatjon of a&iural arcoH on the basis of the following tentative 
list of poflaible types of characteriEation* 

1 Race, nationality, and icligion ® 

2, Uses of land and buddings, railroad and other commercial properties; 
industrialjbu6iness,refiidental,goveriimcntaJ, oemeterjal, and recreational 
properties.>0 

3 Types of rcsidcniinl housing, including old and new Jaw tenements, ren- 
tala, congestion per room, etc. 

4. Density of population’ per acre and per square mile ® 

6. Economic levels’ based on study of incomes, rciitalp, etc.*^ 

6. Occupations' such na laborers, factory workers, lorgshorcmcri, pro¬ 
fessional persoDB, et<5* 

7. Cultural criteria, such as pathological conditions (vice, crime, etc), 
Bohemian manner of life (as in artists' colony), "bnght-liglits*' area 
(such as theater center), recrenhonal interests, etc 

8. Is this an interstitial area? (epatml). 

&. Is this an area in transition? (temporal) 

10. What IS the spatial plan of organization of a community; eg, 
center-peripheral or radial-axis? Gridiron or radiating el reel plan? 

® See, for example, Waller Laidlaw, The Statisttcol Sources /or Demographic 
Sixtdiea of Greater mw York^ 1920 (based on U B Census figure} for 1920) 

Sec, for example. Use District Map, 1927 (roning maps), published by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, City of New York 

“ See, for example, the market area studies such ns those of the New York 
Telephone Company, Now York new8pBper&, and the Survey of (he ^ew York 
Market conducted by the New York Ilniveraity bureau of busmeas reoearcli for 
the Daily Advertisers' Managers Asaocialion, 1023 
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11 X>iBtTibuiioi\ of groups and inatitutiona. auoh as ohurohes, sohools, pool- 
rooms, clubs, gangs, mght clubs, etc 

III. Diatribution of tlie membership or clientele ol various mati but ions, 
lY Nature and distribution of facilities for communication, including' 

1. A study of communication and traoaportatioa facilities—numbera, 
UBP, distribution, eto 

2. Situation with reference to isolation 
a Extent of segregation 

h. Physical isolation 
c Technic isolation 
d. Linguistic isolation 
e Cultural isolation 

3 Situation with reference bo sooml oontaota 
ai Range and intensity of social contacts 

b Nature and typea of contacts, for example, of the school child 

4. Extent and vnrieby of social worlds 

The study of the social background of a persoiij a group, or an 
institution is significant not only from the standpoint of the 
personal, group, or iuBtitntional elements in the social environ¬ 
ment, but also merely from the standpoint of the technic outlay 
aiul arrangement of elements such as these which are so vividly 
indicated on the aerial map. The presence of roofs for the play 
of children is significant in understanding the life of the hoys of 
Greenwich Village; the absence of roofs for play of children is 
significant in explaining the activities of the boys of Red Hook 
Hide-out places along the docks, ravines, and gullies, railioads, 
^^prairies/^ canals, etc., are very important in conditLoning the 
recreational life and determining the play problems of children 
in various American cities. A focus of streets may mean a focus 
of play activities and furthermore in some cases a focus of de¬ 
moralization. 

Technic factors are important in their effects upon communica¬ 
tion and social contact within groups and among groups and eom- 
rruiiiitiea. Spatial isolation resultant from actual segregation in 
which purely technic factors often play an important part (as in 
Red Hook) produces cnltiira] stagnation and vitally influences 
the solution of many social and school problems Racial, nation¬ 
ality, and class contacts have their outcomes determined by 

Crime CommisBioa of New York State, A Study of Delinquency in a Distncl 
of Kings County by the Sub-Commisaion on Causes and Bffects of Crime (1927), 
P 11 
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Geological factors. There are, for example, in Oliieago two types 
of Negro neighborhood: the adjusted, where there ia a hetero¬ 
geneous population of white and black (spatial intermingling), 
and the unadjusted where solidly black neighborhoods are con¬ 
tiguous to homogeneous white areas/® Social, political, and 
racial frontiers are determined by ecological factors in the com¬ 
munity situation, as is indicated in the intramural frontiers, 
inteiatitial areas, and zones of transition in almost every American 
industrial city In Chicago the fact that the Black Belt Negroes 
had to pass through Irish territory on their way to work in the 
stockyards was an important element in the race riots of 1919. 

All these factors give an added impetus and significance to 
map studies* 

II, The Natuual Histouy oe the Community—Development 

The genetic approach to the study of the community needs 
no defense It is a cardinal method of science. The processes of 
growth and differentiation of parts which take place within tho 
community are somewhat nnalagous in principle to those that 
occur in the development o# an organism or of a plant com¬ 
munity In the human, as in the plant community, each eco¬ 
logical area has a natural history of its own. Xnveatigation ro- 
veala tho phenomena of invasion and auccession and changing life 
conditions bring changes in ecological arrangement and dominance 
The general assumption of science is that changes once understood 
may be predictable It is essential, therefore, to study com¬ 
munities genGtioally and developmentally, investigating their 
origins and tracing tho courses of their development and the 
differentiation of their areas aiul structures. By this method tlie 
natural histones of communities may be described and coin pared 
with one another in the search for general iniiieiples of com- 
munity development. It is obvious tliat progj’ess along this line 
will facilitate connnunity organization and eity planning 

The first step m the study of the natural history of a cominniuty 
is to survey and examine extant bistorical sources bearing upon 

Chicago CommisaiOTi on Race Relations, The Negro in ChicarjOt p lOH 
See the work of Prof C M Child of the University of Chicago 
' “ Sco the work of the plant ccoloRmts 
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the dev^elopment of the commiiTiity in question. The following 
types of initial eourcea may be suggested for obtaining this kind 
of data: public libraries, state and local historioal societies, 
records of local clubs and voluntary associations, public records, 
files of newspapers, and interviews with old residents. Oonsider- 
able material of thia sort la already available for the Btudy of the 
natural history of Greonwieh Village and the Lower West Side in 
the IT'ew York project. 

This type of study should cover in part the following pomfcs 
(details omitted):^® 

I. Changes in geographic setting 

1 Topography (original)—bodies of water, highland b, lowlands 

2 Changes in topography and how accomplished 

3 Changes in oilier geographic controls, hinterlands 
4, Changes in relations ko surrounding communities 

5 Changes in natural reBeuTces, 

II. First setUement and early beginnings 

1 ReaaonB for settlement 

2 Reasons for growth 
3i Source of eettlcmcnts 

4. Early aotmties—political, industrial, etc 

III Cycles of change (effects of new factors) 

1. Introduction of new industries, occupational changes 

2. Transportation changes and their effects 

3. ChangcB in land values, rentals, taKee, etc. 

4 Governmental and political changes (e g,, city manager) 

5. Expansions in business and industry 

6 Racial and nationality invasions, succeeaions, and segregations 

IV Changes m groups and mBlitutions’ inception, development, decline, 
obfioleaccncc, and disappearance of groups and in ati tut ions 

V Changes m leadership persons and types 

VI Population changes extension, expansion, concentration, decentraliza¬ 
tion, ehifta, inigrationB, conurbations, etc 

VII Rate of growth and decline 
1 Vital Btatiaties 

2^ Booms and depressions 
3. Points of culmination and climax 

III. Geottps and Institutions—Obganization 

The first step in tbe study of groups and inBtitutions la a local 
community is a survey culiniuating in a map study wbicih will 
show the location and distribution of the groups and institutions 


Not presented as exhaustive 
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an relation to the basic ecological factors already being plotted 
for the community as a whole. A study of the recreational 
facilities of the Lower West Side of ManhatCim is being under¬ 
taken, for example, by the Lower West Side Council of Social 
Agencies in cooperation with the department of educational 
sociology of New York University. It is proposed to plot all 
agencies of recreation, noncommorciahzed (both public and 
private) and commercialized, on a map of the area. The data 
for such a map will be obtained from personal observation^ from 
the membership files of the Lower West Side Council, from the 
Directory of Social Agencies, and from the license records of 
the Oity of Now York which show the locations and types of 
commercialized recreation. These will he cheeked so far as 
po9 Bible by block studies. 

A second step m the survey will be to send out to recreational 
agencies a preliminary questiormairo which has been tentatively 
drawn up to cover the following pointB (details omitted) : 

I. What recreational facilities now oxiat? 

II Types of recreational activities and programs now employed? 

HI What IS the character of present chentdJe? 

IV To what extent are present facililiea adequate? 

V In what ways are your neighborhoods changing? 

VL Wbnb arc the outstanding needs of your community? 

Facts obtained by ineanB of questioimaireB will he Bupplumentcd 
by personal intemews and inspection of the records of recrea¬ 
tional agencies where feasible. Students will underfake rather 
elaborate case studies of some recreational institutions by means 
of personal observation, analysis of records and mombershiii, And 
interviowB with xiersonnel and clients. One of tliose case studies, 
for example, which will include an matitutionnl life history, will 
he made of a cooperating social settlement under the direction 
of the Welfare Council of the city which is undertaking a study 
of settlements for the United Neighborhood Houses of New York 

Other institutional case studies will be modo of schools and 
churches. Among the groups of which case studies will Ihj pro¬ 
cured are those both of the forma) and informal typos Tlieao 

i"? See 3? George PfiynOj Prt?ictple8 of EducaitoJial Sociology, An Outln^e, pp 
64-01, for Bpccunen outlines of Bchcduleo for studying an inalitiition 
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will include clubs, secret societies, neighborhood associa¬ 

tions, professional and business men’s organizations, etc The 
methods will include participation by observers so far as possible, 
interviews, the obtaining of personal documents and life histories, 
and the study of records and statistics already available. Tradi¬ 
tions, customs, and attitudes of the people of the area will be 
indicated by the studies of family and other intimate group life 
which will be undertalcen. 

A part of the technique of the case studies of groups and inati« 
tutions will involve the mapping of members or patrons. This 
was done with very interesting results for some of the dance halls 
of Ohicago by a young sociologist who was at one time a dance- 
hall ^'bouncer” and at another a police official. The mapping 
of the clientele of schools, churches, settlements, and so on, will 
indicate a great deal about the social backgrounds of the persona 
with whom these institutions deal, the relations of transportation, 
rents, and prosperity to their problems, and the extent to which 
they are reaching certain classes or groups. By mapping the 
membership of a certain church, for example, it may be found 
that this church, which was organized in 1820 but which has 
hardly 100 members at the present time, is really an interstate 
institution, since its members have all moved far beyond the con¬ 
fines of Greenwich Village and for that reason it is practically 
maintained on a mission basis. 

The above discussion has presented some phases of the coin- 
muiiity case study in each of three general divisions the eco¬ 
logical approach (distribution); the natural history of the com¬ 
munity (development); and the study of groups and inatitiitioiis 
(organization). This presentation does not purport to he ex¬ 
haustive in any sense, but simply suggests tentatively some of 
the possibilities of backgi’oiuid studies which will be explored in 
the Lower West Side study to be undertaken by the department 
of educational sociology of Now Yoik University in cooperation 
with a luunber of persons and other agencies 

The metliods to be used in this intimate first-hand observational study are 
indicated in pait in nn article by the nuthoj of this paper on “How to Study the 
Boys' Gang in the Open" in the January issue of Tub Jotjunai. (1928), pp 
244-55. 
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ROBERT A. KISSACK 
New York Univeraily 

A. cooBDiNQ to the accepted definition, aociology dools with the 
problem of social adjustment. In recent years few groups of 
individuals have been called upon to make such, rapid adjustments 
as have the teachers of this country. Not only does the curriculum 
need oonstant revision, but teaching methods must also keep pace 
with the changing curriculum. It may be trite to say the edu¬ 
cator must be educated, but it is equally evident that there is no 
method of staying educated except by a continuous process of 
education The problem of the teacher in service is often a 
barmssing one in her endeavor to keep abreast of the developinenti 
of her profession. In addition to securing her own living she 
often contributes to the support of others It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, for many teachers to continue in service while attempting 
to secure advanced training. Further, in many of the larger com¬ 
munities, a teacher’s advancement to higher levels of service with 
increased salary is contingent upon a degree or graduate credit 
To meet this very practical sociological problem, schools of edu¬ 
cation for a number of years have ofPcied extension courses after 
school hours and on Saturdays. These courses provide for such 
teachers as are located within the district of the school, but those 
who are at some distance from the center are unable to take advan¬ 
tage of this means of continuing their education. To meet this 
condition some universities, through their schools of education, 
offer extension courses in the locality where they nre needed, 
sending instructors to conduct these courses. These eoursos may 
be of a strictly professional nature, or, as often happens, they 
assume a merely popular-lecture character. This is often due to 
the necessity of having a sufficiently large group to meet the 
expense incident to offering a course at a distance from the uni¬ 
versity It is obvious that such courses cannot meet the needs of 
the teachers except in a general cultural sense, iforoover, 
teachers often desire the opportunity of taking courses under 
certain instructors of established reputation, and it is often im¬ 
possible for such instructors to offer courses outside the university. 

3 2 [491] 
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As a consequence the more inexperienced instmctora do the field 
'Work. This is not always fox the best interests of the matured 
and experienced teachers 'who constitute the majority of those 
desiring extension conrses. 

It may be of interest to state the manner in which the problem 
is solved in a certain institution: 

The Institute of Education is the name of the extension depart¬ 
ment of the School of Education of New York University. It serves 
the teachers who live at such distances from the city as make it 
impossible to attend the afternoon sessions hdld at the University, 
During the past school year ninety-nine different courses were 
offered in the field with a total of three thousand, one hundred 
sixteen etudents enrolled. The centers served were aa follows: 
in the State of Arizona, (Mesa) j in Connecticut, (Bridgeport and 
New Haven); m Massachusetts, (North Adams) j in New Jersey, 
(Asbiiry Park, Bayonne, Belinar, East Orange, Elizabeth, Free¬ 
hold, Glen Ridge, Irvington, Jersey City, Millbum, Morristown, 
Montclair, North Bergen^ North Plainfield, Orange, Paterson, 
Phillipsburg, Red Bank, Rutherford, South Orange, Summit, 
Toma River, Trenton, and Union Oity); in New York, (Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Oentral lalip, Kings Park, Mount Vernon, Potsdam, 
Spring Valley, Utica, White Plains, and Yonkers) ; in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, (Allentown, Bloomaburg, Easton, Hanover, and Pottsville) 
There was also a center conducted in Seoul, Korea, 

The plan under which courses are offered in the field lb based 
solely upon tho viewpoint of offering courses which carry the same 
degree credit as when offered in the School of Education in New 
York City. In order to accompliBh this end, the courses in the 
field are identical with those offered in the School Of even more 
importance is the fact that courses in the field are taught by the 
same instructors who teach them in the School of Education. 
Each faculty member carries as a part of his teaching load one 
or more extension course. In other words, there is no separate 
faculty group whose chief work lies in the extension field. The 
reasons for this arrangement ore obvious, While a separate group 
of the instructors in the collegiate division could properly conduct 
the collegiate extension courses of the University, it would not 
be possible so to conduct extension coursfes of a School of Educa- 
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tion The student body of the latter courses is composed of 
mature individuals, usually teachei-s of experience. If the coiirao 
they undertake is a special metlioJa course, they wish os instructor 
an experienced teacher. He must be one whoso practical experi- 
oiice and whose position in the field of education enable him to 
bring the best and latest of educational thought in his subject. 
It is these two factors of identical course and instructor that have 
governed the success of the work of the Institute of Education. 
In some rare instances, courses have been conducted at such 
distances from the University as would make it impossible for 
a faculty member to teach them. In such case, the com so is 
conducted by nn individual whoso ability would make him eligible 
for faculty memberahip, and who has studied in the School of 
Education the course ho teaches as an extension course. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the courses of the 
Institute are not extenaion courses in the generally accepted sense 
of that term. The popular impression of ^^extoiision worF’ is 
of something that is distinctly less valuable in an academic sense 
than work '‘m residence/* In fact, the tendency in academic 
circles is to admit, condescendingly, that extension work is useful 
in exposing the unfortunates who can command no better to a 
faint imitation of the “cultural advantages^* of a college education, 
but to grant it no serious place in the respectable society of 
American educational institutions Ho ono would deny that the 
earlier practices of extension teaching merited the most severe 
criticism. Extension courses were semipropiietnry, tlio instruc¬ 
tors receiving either all or the lioi/a sharo of the income as a 
means of eking out an otherwise utterly inadequate salary. College 
administrators have used the opportunities for oxtonaion toacliing 
as an argument for preventing salary increases, and for this reason 
have not been averse to unlimited privateering on the part of their 
faculties. Under this system, tho greatest nuinlior of classes, 
and the largest clasaea, have been secured by tho instruetor who 
was willing to make himself popular at the expense of the rigid 
maintenance of academic standards. Tho financial rewards of 
such popiilflnty weie so great that tlio temptation was weU-amh 
irresistible lender this pormcious svstem, extenaion depnrtraenta 
lapsed into deserved disrepute. 
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Tte Institute of Education has been founded uj)on the convic¬ 
tion that, iutrinBically, there was no magie in location when it 
came to the effective training of teachers- It -was believed that 
the essentials of an honest college course were an able, sympathetic, 
and diligent instructor, reasonably adequate materials of lUskmc- 
tion, and serious-minded, earnest students, and that these essen¬ 
tials could be combined into a satisfactory educational situation 
wherever they happened to come together. To assure that the 
attitude of the instructor should be the same whether he met his 
class within the walla of a university or outside those walls, the 
proprietary element of the traditional extension plan was elimin¬ 
ated. Teaching in the field was made a regular part of the duty 
of the instructor, for whieh he received a regular and stated 
compensation, which did not vary with the size of his classes. 
Moreover, if his popularity was such that many calls came for 
him. from the field, his program of intramural teaching was corre¬ 
spondingly reduced, thus doing away with the bonus system The 
problem of providing the materials of instruction presented the 
greatest difficulties. Certain courses oannot be given properly 
in the field because of the lack of proper materials. Courses 
requiring elaborate laboratory material, or extensive or rare biblio¬ 
graphical resources obviously cannot be given properly apart from 
these facilities. Eortiinately, however, in the training of teachers, 
the richest store of instruction material comes from the classroom. 
The best professional courses in the field of education are those 
that are, in a real sense, laboratory courses, in which the labora¬ 
tory IS the teacher’s own classroom, out of which vital problems 
are brought for class discussion, and into which theories aud sug¬ 
gestions derived from the college course go for the most rigid 
test imaginable, application under actual working conditions. 
Obviously, under these conditions, neither the elaborate physical 
machinery nor the rarifled academic atmosphere of a university 
establishment are necessary for thoroughly adequate educational 
achievement in many important fields in the professional training 
of teachers. 

The necessity of students with a serious attitude toward the 
work of the courses caused difficulty in the beginning, since one 
of the roost unfortunate results of the proprietary system of 
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extension teaching had been to accustom the students to a depreci¬ 
ated academic coinage. A campaign of education wns lle<^e^«ary 
to show them that better things could be accompli shod and wore 
expected. This resulted in a temporary reduction of registration, 
and, in a few cases, the abandonment of courses. As soon as the 
new idea became understood, however, it became evident that 
there were, m any community, a large group of teachers willing 
to contribute enthusiastically ovei*ything of which they wore 
capable to the work of a course, in order that they might get the 
greatest possible benefit out of it The imanimons testimony of 
the instructors engaged in field work is that the students tend to 
be less tolerant of slipshod instruction than students in rosidcnco; 
that they demand, and consequently get, more than similar classes 
at the university. 

The Institute of Education, cannot grant degrees, but since the 
courses it offers are given under the conditions above outlined, 
New York University accepts these courses toward its degrees, 
both baccalaureate and graduate. In order to secure these d^reea, 
however, all persons must complete the residence requirement of 
the School of Education. This requirement may be met by attend- 
ing the School of Education for a period of one academic year. 
For such students who find it impossible to withdraw from their 
positions for a whole year, the residence requirement may be met 
witliout interrupting their professional caieer by attending tlio 
Summer School. Four summer terms, taken within a period of 
five years, are equivalent to one year of residence. 

For the ambitious teacher who wishes profosRionnl advance¬ 
ment, but who must shoulder obligations of such a nature as makes 
it impossible to leave her work and attend a University, the ex¬ 
tension courses pave the way to a degree by permitting her, even 
though living at a distance, to fulfill all but the residence require¬ 
ment. Then, in a few summers aho has the coveted degree In 
all localities whether large or small, theio are to be found teachers 
with a passionate desire for learning for its own sake and who 
let no opportunity pass for individual professional improvement, 
irrespective of the returns it may ensure. Another gioup consists 
of teachers of splendid teaching exporieiico whoso chaiicc of 
advancement is contingent upon tho taking of certain courses 
3 ? ★ 
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carrying degree credit. The teachers of this latter group ore 
giving efficient service in their present positions and in some 
instances it seems wasteful to place them in other positions merely 
hecatiso of a univeiaity coiirse or two. But if tiie teacher of an 
elementary grade desired to give her best service in this group, 
it would still he advisable for her to do such advance study as 
seemed applicable to her field. On. the other hand, many teachers 
who take courses for only the credits for their particular needs, 
find the experience not unpleasant, and continue to take courses 
until they ■find a degree within striking distance- 

It should be understood the Institute of Education does not 
initiate the giving of extension courses. Neither does it desire 
to duplicate or compete with the work of other educational institu¬ 
tions. Where it can offer courses which supplement work already 
given, or cooperate with agencies having similar objectives, it offers 
its servicea. Where a center of some size is conducted, several 
institutions often give courses in which they may be said to 
specialize 

The usual procedure governing the opening of a course is as 
follows: A flupenuteudent of schools, or some other responsible 

educational authority in the commimity, wntes, making known 
his needs. Lists of courses with instructors and the days of the 
week upon which they are available are sent him If he finds 
courses listed that satisfy his requirements, arrangements for 
the oiganizatiou of the courses are completed. The minimum 
number of atudenta for the course is established; this depends 
upon the travel zone within which the community lies. The 
students^ fees are the same as for courses taken at the School of 
Education. In the administration of the financial budget of the 
Institute, the desire is to cover instructional cost, travel expenses, 
and the proportionate overhead charges of the Uuiversityj which 
latter are apportioned to the registration in the extension classes. 
It is with this in mind that travel zones have been established 
within which minimum registrations are fixed according to the 
distance from New York City In no instance is a course offered 
for a lump sum irrespective of the number of students enrolled. 
With a definite number approximately thirty students required 
before a course may be offered, it might seem that only commuui- 
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ties of ft considerable populiition could tab advaiitagis of oxtciisioii 
conraes. To meet tbia probleni, studied have been mu do of groupa 
of smaller comimmities whicb are located witUm a abort diataiRii 
of oftch other. With the many bus lines serving the small locali¬ 
ties, it 18 often poaaible to present a course in a small ceiitor and 
have teachers travel to this center from nearby towns. It is thus 
seen that practically any teacher wishinif to undertake advanced 
study in education may secure this opportunity, irrespective of 
the locality in which she is teaching. 

Hero then is a problem of social adjustment for which an 
adequate solution is offered. Moreover, it is a solution of the 
needs of the individual. For the teacher who must remain on the 
job, a way is open for as much advanced professional training as 
she desires. 



THE SUMMER SCHOOL— 

A EEfiPEOTARLE ACADEMIC INSTITUTIOK 
MILTON B. LOOMIS 
New Yoric University 

purpose of thifl discussion, is to present for oomment and 
cnticiam certain problems ariemg in the development of summer 
schools all over the country. 

The purpose and function of the summer school have changed. 
It has ceased to he a device for tiding academic weaklings over the 
storms of the regular academic year. It has ceased to he merely 
an exponent of the Chautauqua idea, through which a smattering 
of the benefits of the higher education may be extended in demor¬ 
alizingly sugar-coated iorm to those excluded from the inner 
circle by reason of limited intellect or pocketbook. It has become, 
or is fast becoming, a eenous and integral part of the solid 
program of higher education of almost all of the important colleges 
and univemities of the country. It differs from the rest of the 
program chiefly in the fact that it is under administrative control 
separate from the other parts of these educational institutions. 
Even this difference fades into insignificance in those places where 
the quarter system is in operation, and the summer school becomes 
merely one of the four quarters of the academic year. 

Summer schools, however, still suffer from their traditions. 
Questions axe still raised as to the academic integrity of the work 
of summer schools, and the value of such work in comparison with 
that of the regular year. These questions would not have practical 
importance if they were raised merely to disturb the serene confi¬ 
dence of summer-school administrators in. the soundness and 
solidness of their work. They assume vital significance, however, 
and must be answered, when the summer school begins to present 
to academic faculties and boards of trustees candidates for degrees 
whose collegiate experience has been in the summer school alone. 
The numbers of these candidates is annually increasing, chiefly 
among the educators and teachers in the public schools, who come 
to the summer school as their only practicable means of contact 
witb college and university life, and who, when they have by long- 
sustained effort fulfilled the stated requirements, properly ask for 
the usual recognition m the form of a degree. If their work, 
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becaue© it Laa been done In the summer, lacks that intangible 
quality of soundneas, or that magic pmver which, in populai fancy, 
is ascribed, to a college education, then they should, in fairness, 
be denied. If, on the other hand, the work of the summer measures 
up, by every reasonable standard, to that of the rest of the year, 
then, also in fairness, it should receive equal recognition- 

The education which one may receive by attendance at summer 
school IB said to be deficient, first, because a desirable continuity 
and logical orderliness of instruction is impossible when one is 
Bubjected to education during only a few weeks of the year, no 
matter how intensive that education may be while it lasts. This 
argument loses much of its weight as it is applied to tho profes¬ 
sional training of teachers. If their BumniG>8chool instruction 
he of the right kind, both practical and scholarly, it will carry 
over into, and function throughout, the intervening year in a way 
that no amount of “education” disassociated from active profes¬ 
sional interests could possibly do. Moreover, tho teaching and 
supervisory activities of students of education will give meaning 
and vitality to their summer study, so that while it be discontin¬ 
uous, it will be none the less lastingly valuable. 

Whether logical orderliness is possible, either lu winter or 
summer, in the bewildering array of topics presented in the 
curriculum of the modem university is a question which might 
he argued. Whatever tho possibilities of the situation, however, 
it must be remembered that logic, as applied to a curriculum or 
course of study, is a relative and individual matter. The tendency 
is too general to build an educational pattern, based on logic and 
a highly developed sense of order, and to jam all comers into that 
pattern, whether or not they need tliat particular conformation. 
This habit has done as raueh as any other force to increase tho 
race of “credit hunters.” They become convinced by experience 
that the process of acquiring a degree has no intrinsic values for 
them. The degree itself has value, and they proceed to acquire 
it in the easiest and quickest way. To the extent, however, that 
specific curricular requirements are desirable or necessary, they 
may be, and are, enforced as rigidly in summer schools as in 
other divisions of the universities. The program of courses in 
the summer school includes every course that is required for 
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graduation, and each auch course must l)e taken before the student 
ia eligible for tie degree. Moreover, if the sequence in whieli 
courses are taken is deemed important, tiat sequence can be on- 
forced in summer as well as in any other season. 

It is further urged against the validity of summer-school 
instruction that it is in the hands of less well-pz'epared and 
leaa-ex.perienoed instructors than at othor times of the year 
Whatever may have been true of tie past, a glance at the 
bulletin of any summer school today will promptly show 
how utterly unfounded the assumption is now. The academic 
vacation is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The college 
professor, somewhat to his own astonishment, no doubt, la 
finding tiat he does not bieak down under the strain of sv\m- 
mer instruction added to tiat of the rest of the year. He 
finds that a vacation of a month or six weeks is sufficient to main¬ 
tain his strength and vitality, and the suspicion is creeping in 
that he is not actually harder driven than other types of mortals. 
Be that as it may, ,the faculties of summer schools are recruited 
from the thoroughly accredited instructors and professors, yes 
and even deans, of the regular college and university staff The 
experience of the faculty of tie School of Education of New York 
University is probably not unique, and m that faculty it is almost 
a rule, albeit unwritten, that every professorial member of the 
faculty shall teach in the summer school, and anyone who wishes 
to be released asks it as a special dispensation. Furthermore, m 
the field of education, the summer school may draw into its staff 
men and women of wide experience and great teaching ability, 
who, by reason of their professional duties, are estopped from 
strengthening the faculty during any other part of the year. 

Another allegation to the discredit of the summer school is that 
its courses ere open to any who may seek admission, regardless 
of their preparation to pursue the work. If this were true, it 
would bo a serious matter, since it is generally recognized that 
any course must be adapted to the attainments and abilities of the 
least able in the class In this connection, the experience at Hew 
York University may be enlightening. Thei’e it has been found 
entirely possible to apply and enforce the same requirements in 
regard to previous preparation that are in effect in the several 
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schoolB and colleges during the rest of the year. Aa a reault there 
are no more ^'special studenta^' m the anmmer than at any other 
time, and oven in those occasional instancea of tho adiuisaion of 
students who have not fulfilled the formal educational prorequia- 
itea, such students have been able to present eonviiicing proof of 
an experience, which, however informal, would make it possible 
for them both to profit by and contribute to the courses for which 
they were allowed to register. The aummor achool has become 
an academic institution and plays the game according to the 
academic iniles. 

Finally, there is a tendency to conclude, in spite of tangible and 
concrete evidence to the contrary, that summer instruction must 
be, on general principles, inferior to instruction at ofhor times 
of the year. For one thing, there is no academic atmoapbore. 
In answer, it must be admitted that summer students are, as a 
rule, more serious than students in the regular year. In ao far 
as academic atmosphere depends for its oxisteiicje upon Jiops, 
coonskin coats, high-powered roadsters, and other evidcures of 
college life, the fliimmor school ia at a fatal disadvantage. iSummer 
social programs are difficult to organize because they are so spar¬ 
ingly patronized. Even the milder forms of dissipation, such os 
attendance upon recitals and dramatic performances, arc not 
generally indulged in. However, the librarian of any institution 
will testify that the use of tho library is much more intensive in 
Bumrtior that at any other time, in proportion to the number of 
students enrolled. If academic atmosphere, ns that term is prac¬ 
tically understood in most institutions, were a prerequisite for a 
degree, the summer candidate would be properly denied 

Furthermore, it is felt that tho enervating summer climate of 
all but the most favorably located of our sunimor schoola, must 
have a deteriorating effect upon the educational product of tho 
summer school. As far as is known, no research has been entered 
upon to determine the effect of cliraato upon scholarship Exces¬ 
sive heat is frequently an excuse rather than a reason for jn ac¬ 
tivity, mental or physical. Physical discomfort resulting from 
undue summer heat may often bo entirely forgotten m tho 
interest of a ]ob of work that is to be done Wlmtover may be the 
theoretical nssumptions, the fact remains tliflt the faculties of 
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eummer gchoola are praotionlly unammoTis in their statements 
that more and better wk is accomplished in the summer term 
than in other terms during the year, and that, in their opinion, 
a point of credit earned in ammner is of more real value thmx 
a point earned in other terms. 

The summer schools of the country are performing a service 
that is of enormous social value. They are presenting oppor¬ 
tunities for real educational advancement to thousands of persons, 
to whom the universities would be otherwise closed. The cur- 
rieula, faculties, and requirements of the summer schools are ad¬ 
vancing stop by step with the advancements in other divisions of 
the colleges and universities. Pull and generous recognition of 
their work will come, not by reason of argument or defense, but 
as a necessary result of the integrity of the work they are doing. 



INQUIRY 

1. Does Society need more state teacher-tenure laws? 

The basis for the folio-wing generalizations upon the subject of 

teacher-tenure laws, and their effect where such laws exist, and tho 

conditions prevailing where there are not such laws is limited to 

the scope of the writer’s personal observations on the subject while 

serving in public-school supervisory capacities in two different 

states—Massachusetts, which has tenure laws; and Vennoiit, 

which has no tenure laws. 

\ 

Ill Massachusetts, a teacher who serves in the some school 
system for two years, and then is reelected for a third year, 
becomes a permanent teacher in the system until he reaches tho 
age of retirement, resigns, or is dismissed for conduct nubecoming 
a toachir. The last named condition very rarely ocviifa; the most 
frequent cause for tirmination of a teacher’s service being resig¬ 
nation, in order to marry, or to accept a more remunerative or 
desiiable situation. The next most common cause of teachers’ 
leaving the service is that of reaching the legal age for retirement 
Quite a number confiinie until then, sometimes aovving even a 
part or all of the several years between the legal retirement age, 
and the compulsory retirement age. We have observed in this 
state a feeling of security or penna-nency of occupation which is 
very pei-ceptibly reflected in better classroom teaching, and a more 
active and sincere participation in the out-of-school life of the 
pupils, and in the civic, leligious, and social life of the community. 

Is this not ]U3t what society needs fiom these public-school 
teachers, who are regarded in their communities as exponents of 
the cultural, higher life, made possible through a liberal education 
and cultivated talents ? It appears to the writer that this la what 
the social organism needs and wants We have not noticed any 
slacking in effort of those teachers who have already come 
into tenure Most teachers who are under tenure regard it, we 
believe, as an obligation which, they owe to society to give of tlieir 
best to their work. 

In Vermont there is noticeable, even among the veteran 
teachers, a constant feeling of insecurity in their positions The 
whim and caprice of their school hoard, or of the pubhe, may 
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assort itself any yeaT and cnt short what would otherwise he a 
period of years of fruitful service This handicap of uncertainty 
of tenure, which is, we believe, present where there are no tenure 
laws, saps the enthusiasm of the teachers for their work, and may 
have a tendency to create among them a feeling of unrest, both of 
which are inimical to the welfare of the school system 

The weight of the argument, then, would seem to be consider¬ 
ably in favor of Aviaely constructed teacher-tenure laws, not go 
much for the benefit of the teachers themselves as for the improve^ 
ment of the instruction in the schools, and their general progress, 
which can beat be furthered by a continuity of service of well- 
trained, capable teachers. 

Qeohoe S, Goouei-l. 

Superintendent of Schools 
Hartford, Vermont 

2 , A safety patrol system providing for patrol of pupils at 
street crossings near school buildings in the morning, during the 
noon hour, and after school seems to be rather popular m some 
cities. Where such a system is employed, its supporters claim 
a reduction m the number of accidents What is the sociological 
justification for s^ich a system? 

To justify an activity as part of the eurriculum,^ such activity 
must unquestionably have educative value; that is, it must aid m 
adapting the child to hia enviromnent. Accidents occur because 
of inadequate adaptation. 

TJnder a patrol system where individuals are protected in thoir 
various activities and responses such as crossing the street, waiting 
for traffic and the like, responsibility for accidents passes from the 
individual to the patrol officer The felt need of the individual 
13 lessened and the educative situation becomes legs potent for 
the mnases. Individual safety practices do not impiove to any 
marked degree as the individual becomes more dependent and 
passive. Tlie patrol system may serve as a protection but not as 
education. 

' The term "cumculum” as used here means the omnibiia which carncB all the 
educative aituationa to which the pupils have oeeaaion to respond The 00 
sktuationa may be grouped under four heads (1) course of study; (2) methodj 
(3; Bchool and class organization and management, and (4) nieaaurement 
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A pupil-patrol system ns organized in one school or city may 
be comparable in many respeota with the adult police system, 
which has never been listed among the important educational 
agencies of a community. Police officers provide social control 
largely through force; not through education. The truth of this 
statement would be. evident if police control were removed. Edu* 
cation involves improved social behavior functioning in (he form 
of proper habits and attitudes. 

But one will ask, does not safety patrol develop leadership rind 
provide excellent training? It will he seen that the answer to 
this question depends upon whether the patrol organization 
attempts to have the child function as an adult or na a child. For 
a boy to he placed m a situation intended for an adult, in which 
he cannot be successful because of immaturity or lack of trainings 
is most unfortunate For him to bo ready to sen^e and to find 
himaelf unable provides training clearly objectionable. 

The pnpil-patrol idea is not new. Some years ago m a city 
of the iliddle West a patrol system was operative os on activity 
in each school A study of the organization at one of these schools 
revealed both social advantages and social objections Small 
children were protected at street crossings and were being cared 
for admirably by older boys who acted as patrols. The school was 
not situated in a congested district, but the street in front of tlio 
building was extensively used for traifie No accidents to children 
weie 1 ©ported for the year either during patrol or at other tunes. 
Most of the automobile and truck drivers responded to the direc¬ 
tions of these boys acting as junior police Others^ however, 
Ignored the boys and the authoiity invested in tlicin Roinetimes 
boys wore obliged to piotect themselves by dodging tlio vchielca. 

On the other hand, pupils on duty often assume aiUlioiity which 
would not be tolerated in adults, as shown by their treatment of 
children who lesent their orders and insults They like to be 
in authority but are not sufficiently mature to use good judginenl 

The answer to our question seems to depend on whothor the 
patiol organization attempts to have the child fuuotioii as nn 
adult, acting as junior police, or as a child in a minaturo social 
environment If the question submitted were to refer to pupil 
patrol within a school building, or on school playgrounda only, 
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our answer would be quite different. '‘Obviously the sohool is not 
designed to prepare for a society that lies apart from it" * The 
school should not attempt to equip children for adult life hj 
impofling upon them adult functions. Pupil patrol where boys 
must attempt to control traffic in connection with their other duties 
and activities is one form of pupil activity which should not be 
iucluded in the eumculum. Other forms of school organization, 
such as the so-called “School City,” or “School State,” ^vhere 
children attempt to function as adults, are not appropriate for 
the school. Their short duration where introduced confirms this 
conclusion. 

It is normal activity for children to form committees under 
adult direction and reaponaibility to assist smaller children'across 
streets at dangerous crossings and to engage in a variety of acHv- 
ities that are clearly within the range of child ability and experi¬ 
ence. These activities must be considered as part of the iota! 
educational process and used for the further education of the pnr- 
ticipanta. Pupil participation of this kind is a most effective 
and economical factor m education ® Before organizing a new 
pupil activity, one should determine that the proposed activity 
lies well within the experience of the children. The form which 
such organization takes should he determined by the needs of the 
group, or by the particular school 

* E George Payne, and L. C Sohroeder, Heallh and Sajety u Ihe Cur^ 
nctiiunt (New York, The \merican Viewpoint Society, 192.5), p 180 

^Jbwi, ch. nv. 



RESEAECH PROJECTS AED METHODS IN EDUCA 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Editomal Notb. It M deitffned to Tnake <Am deparltnenl a cleaniif hatue jot 
(1) xvjoTvwHon about current research projects of mlwesl to educational tomologi/, 
ond (2) /or 'ideas wvih r^erence (a research melhoda otuI lechnigues m iJhs field. 
Readers are urged to report projects and suggestions as to methods of research 
This department desires to encourage and stimulate co6peraiwn in research 

EaBBAB-OH PBOJECTB AT STATE TEAOHEES OOILEQB^ ST. CLOUD, 
^ MINKEBOTA ‘ 

jSiudies of social opinions of teachers college sludcnis. A teat 
of certain social opinions kas been devised diat should have a reli¬ 
ability coefficient of about .9+ by the Brown prophecy lormulue 
The validity of the pencil and paper test will bo cheeked with 
carefully arranged opportunities for voting moral support, voting 
and giving money, and arguments and talks, and by trying the 
test on different groups. It is then proposed to survey a sample 
of teachers college students and to measure changes in opinions 
made in a beginning sociology course using experimental and 
control groups. Several preliminary experiments have been under¬ 
taken to find the weaknesses in the procedure and plane are now 
completed for carrying out the final experiment. 

An exploratory study of effleimt and inepcient ways of inter' 
mowing school children. The students in an elective course are 
making a number of intorviews with problem and normal children, 
analyzing these inteiwiews, and attempting to hat the successful 
procedures. At present this study seems to be too full of variables 
to be rigidly scientific Somo interesting case studios, however, 
are being obtained. Social adjustment interviews are being 
attempted and the behavior ratings before and after these inlei- 
views are being kept. 

Discussion group method of conducting class periods in soci¬ 
ology. Each student recites to his fellows every day. Checking 
has shown this to be practically as efficient as the traditional dis¬ 
cussion method. This procedure provides laboratory practice in 
cooperation. 


* Under the directioa of Professor Leslie D Zelcny, depatlment of sociology 
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A 05 SOGIOLOGICAi. TECHNIQUES 

Various preaeutationa of methods of social investigation and 
research are being prepared by a number of the yoimgor workers 
in this field and will be combined in a volume which is to be 
published under the caption of Sociological Techniques. 

Professor Erie F. Young of the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia will present a chapter on the interview. Clifford E. Shaw, 
research sociologist, of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Eesearch, 
will contribute a chapter on the group interview in sociological 
research. Professor Einst Krueger of the department of sociology 
of Vandeibilt University will present a discussion of the life 
history or personal document. Professor Young will add a chapter 
on the sociological use of case records of social agencies. Mr, 
Shaw will contribute an additional chapter on the child^a own 
story. 

The clinical study of the child in its sociological aspects will 
he discussed by Professor Waltei E. Eecldeas of VanderbiU Uni¬ 
versity* Professor Krueger will also discuss the study of problems 
of the family. Dr. Dorothy Swaine Thomas will contribute a 
chapter on the statistical and case study methods in sociological 
research. Dr. Thomas has recently been appointed research 
associate of the Institute of Child Welfare Researoh and assistant 
professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Professor Reckless will contribute an additional chapter on the 
natural history approach to the study of social change 

Professor Frederic M. Thrasher of the department of educa¬ 
tional sociology of Kow York University will discuss the study of 
social groups, particularly with reference to methods of studying 
the gang. The study of social institutions with emphasis upon 
the mission as a type will be contributed by Professor L Guy 
Brown of Ohio Wesleyan TJniveraity. The chapter on the study 
of the community in its larger aspects will be contributed by 
Professor Harvey W Zorbaugh of the Kew York University 
School of Education who will also discuss the study of the com¬ 
munity in its local aspects 

The emphasis in this collection of materials will he placed upon 
practical and concrete prohlems in making scientific studies rather 
than upon the theoretical aspects of such procedures 



READERS' DISCUSSIOE" 

EMToniAL Noth Thi^ depaTimmi ts designed to be an open fo^^m whetein 
free expreeaion mil be encouraged upon ail question^ ikefiejd of The Journal 

Any n&w field ef knowledge should expect to find itself subjected 
to the closest scrutiny when it attempts to force itself into the 
already overcrowded curriculum, of the present day college.* 
Possibly at no time in the history of education has it been quite 
flo difficult for a new subject to find a place for itself, or to main¬ 
tain its security as at present. It is, indeed, fortunate that many 
and severe tests are applied to new fields, for in so doing the 
curriculum is made stronger by being protected from inferior 
subject matter, and the new subject is compelled to define its 
functions and to discover its techniques as well as to present its 
materials and it is theieby strengthened. 

Some interesting difForentiationa and relationships are pointed 
out in E. George Payne’s editorial in the January number of 
The JonuNAi,. The differentiation of the fiold of educational 
sociology with reference to educational psychology suggests the 
close relationships between the fields and yet formulates the con¬ 
tributions which the field of educational sociology must moke to 
develop completeness of undorataiiding of the school’s problems 
and school procedure. Educational sociology is fundamentally 
concerned with the problems of social adjustment through the 
means of education, defined both in terms of school and of extra- 
school procedures, and research in this field requires techniques 
which, may be different from those of educational psychology or 
from any other field of social science As a science it holds to 
the techniques of science, but these must bo used, and are used, 
in ways to discover the solutions of prohloms of soei.il .nljustiuciit 
which are different from the problems and ways of educational 
psychology, economies, history, and other social scirnces As 
Payne explicitly points out, educational sociology has the capacity 
to attain its ends It has busied itself with accumulations of 
data through investigations by means of adequate techniquea and 
interpretations of the results of such research in terms of the 

1 Discusaion by Heary L Pritchett, professor of sociology, Southern Melhnilist 
UtuverBily, Dallas, Texas 
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needs of society. Pajne reminds ns that “the possibilities for 
the development of a seience are unlimited,” and the extent of 
the field of educational sociology, as well as the number and kinds 
of techniques to be used, axe as yet uufathomed. 

There is considerable discussion at the present time concerning 
the relative merits of the statistical and case methods of research. 
One writer refers to the case methods as “spectacular but question* 
able,” * while Burgess whole-heartedly defends the case method ns 
a means of research insisting that “it must be noted that the case 
study as a method is a distinctly dififerent technique from that of 
statistics and with its own criteria of excellence.” ® Burgess and 
many others in the field of educational sociology, sociology, and 
educational psychology doubtless Hgi*ee that both of these tech¬ 
niques and many others are to be used effectively in attacking the 
problems of this and of other fields. 

Very interesting application of other techniques in research 
in educational sociology has been made by Thrasher in his study 
of the gang, and this research suggests the extension of some such 
application of techniques to a study of the influence of home upon 
the life of the child. A great deal has been written concerning the 
family, but little or nothing has been done toward understanding, 
through adequate scientific research, the problems of the home 
as an educational institution in this complex period of civ¬ 
ilization. The home is seeking as never before a better 
understanding of the child^s nature and needs and everywhere is 
attempting to understand the factors end forces which influence 
the child from birth throu^ adolescence, and it is possible to 
obtain data in this previously closed field because parents are 
now willing to reveal family relationships to outside study in 
order to secure the assistance they need. Educational sociology 
may very well join hands with the child guidance group in answer¬ 
ing this definite and serious desire of the home for assistance in 
an earnest effort to solve its problems, and doubtless such research 
•would enhauce the great value of the data obtained in the study 
of gangs and other group life of children. 

* SUwBonp The Delinquent Boy, p 7. 

* Burgeea, "Statistics and Case Studies," in Sociology and Scctal Research, 
xii, 2* Nov “Dec, 1927, p, 120, 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Prtnciples of Edwiaiional Sociology; An OtUliTi^, by E. Georga 
Payne. New York: New York University Press Book Store, 
1928, 169 pages. 

The lustory that hea back of the writing of a book, would undoubtedly ba 
significant, if revealed Payne in. his revised Outhne of the principles of educa¬ 
tional sociology gives us the story of the early devoloprnent of a book m the 
making in the preface Since 1910 Professor Payno, who at that time was freah 
from his graduate study m Germany, began teaching a course deaignated os 
educational sociology at Harris Teachers College Since that time Iho Outhrxe 
baa been used by ten differeut institutione 

What la the view held by Profeasor Payne m the Outlinef Ho do fines educational 
sociology as the new science whicli describes and explains the institutions, social 
forms, social groups, social processes, m which or thiough winch tho individual 
gains and organizes his experiences This makes tho subject matter of this new 
science cover the wide range of social organization from the primary oBsocialiong 
to the more impersonal relationshipa of aocioty in general It docs not make 
education a melange It reduces tho educational concopts and procedure to ono 
based upon the fundamental laws of social evolution and democratic theory. 
Biology, psychology, and sociology are all basic to this conception The On/hns 
IS not sociology, nor applied sociology, but is a functional approach to social hfo 
(social organization) aa it affects the higher and best development of personality. 
The scientific viewpoint and technique are held fundamental to now reacarohcB 
m the development and carrying out of this conception of educational eociology 

In the organization of the Oulhne which will soon eventuate mto a book, three 
chapters of which already appear in completed form, one discovers the mHuonce of 
Cooley^8 classification of social organization mto primary and secondary groups. 
The school is treated as but one of the many Bocial and educative agcncicfl of the 
community, it being the converging point and the coordinator of theso educative 
agonciea. 

There is a vital need and place for this or any other O^thne in which there la a 
serious attempt to discover and formunlnte the principles of the flocial approach 
to education m a deuioomtic society 

Benjamin Flovd Stalcup 

Cultural JEducaiion: A study of Social Origins and Demlop- 
mont, by Charles A. Ellwood New York: Century Com¬ 
pany, 1927, 267 pages, 

The setting up of a theory of the dcvelopiUGnt of human eocicty le a major 
undertaking and may represent the work of a lifetime Professor Ellwood, after 
teaching a course m cultural anthropology at tho University of Misaoun for 
twenty years, evolves his theory of human social evolution, and presents Jt under 
the title of C'liliural Education 

This book of moderate proportione contfline nineteen chapters, the first five are 
devoted to Betting forth the point of view, the nature of, tho BlQgOfi of, and tho 
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theories of the causes of cultural evolut\on, while tho reraammg chapters trace 
the cultural development of toola^ food* agriculture> war» clothing^ housing^ the 
fine arts, property, the family, law and government, morality, religion, education, 
and science Profesaor Ell wood defines culture as the concept-making process 
and concept using among human groups This then puts culture on a psychologU 
cal basis, whether it is conccTHed with the formation of new bocibI habits and 
practices or with tool making and the production of gooda^ The treatment of 
cultural evolution is synthetic in that it gives due consideration to the physical, 
biological, and the economic factors that enter into and tend to direct the course of 
social evolution To Professor Ell wood cultural development is the strongest and 
cluef determinant in social evolution. 

Such a splendid exposition of this thesis places tho author high upon tho hat 
of the cultural theorists Further, the book represents a careful piece of writing 
and scholarly research It is a worthy contribution to the increasing number of 
nevv hooks by the younger group of sociologists 

BaNjAmN' Floyp Stalcup 

Social Differentiation, by Oecil Glare North, University of North 
Carolina Press^ Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1926, 343 
pages. 

Among the recent books that have fallen in the hands of the writer and which 
have challenged attention ia on© which lies in the field of general aociology and 
forms an approach to the study of social psychology by Professor North of Ohio 
State University on Social Dif/erenltaCton The various social sciences have 
contributed through the latest scientific researches to this searching attempt to 
^^analyze the nature and significance of social differences ’' In. this study Professor 
North IB also trying to evaluate the relative Bignificance of tho biological factors 
as against the environmental determinants And the third phase of the study is 
concerned with the need of a more “rational and intelligent control of social 
difference a ** 

Briefly the organization of the book falls into four mam divisions' Pari I, the 
nature and kmda of social diffeiences These being differences m function, rank, 
culture, and interest; Part II, the biological factors of age, sox, race, and individual 
variations and social differences; Part III, the social factors m the creation of the 
privileged classes, accommodation, and the acquisition of traits and the perpetuation 
of gocml differences, Part IV, social differentiation and social progress, over- 
apecialization, social control, and democracy* 

The Bignificance of social differentiation for social institutions is moat important 
It sets up a high degree of mteidependence and interactions and thus becomes the 
foundation of the aooial process of society. Through this social differentiation the 
individual finds a larger opportunity for the eTipreasion of personality. But a 
society in which the finest expression of the individual rights of mankind on tho 
baais of merit and worth of the individual is oa yet but a dream of the democrat 
The way haa been opened. Progress has been made The school is the mam 
hope of the future, According to the author, the spread of universal intelligence 
and MtkdeTBtnnding ib the only method of elimination of special privilege which 
hag in a large moosuift shaped the direotion of social differentlation 
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The book i8 scientifically wntten Careful citations are mrule to tho almost 
inexhauBtible literature of tho social sciences, and with an cnsy readable stylo 
the volume is highly commended to the student and the general reader One 
puts the book away with a feeling that a difficult performanco has been well done 

Benjamin Floyd Stalcujp 

Race Contact, by E. E. Muntz. New York: Tho Century Com¬ 
pany, 1927j xiv, 407 pages. 

In no field of human knowledge arc scientific men more active at the present 
tunc than in the field of the social acicncca. Tine interest la manifest in the large 
number of books appearing m the field Among the recent careful studies that 
have appeared is Race CojUact by Profesaor E E Muntz of New York University 
This book 13 the first attempt to provide a comprehensive and acicalific study 
of the social, economic, and political consequcnoca of association between races 
of varying cultural dovelopment, Dr. Munta has limited Ins discmsioii to the 
fundamental aspects of race contacts m the association between llm European 
races as representing the most advanced and the American Indians, Pacific 
Islanders, and Afneana oa representing more pnmitivo and backward pcoplcn 
Particular attention is given to the changing life conditions, tho effect upon the 
family and political lifei tho advantages and disadvantages according to tho 
rcfipective groups oa a result of the association and to tho survival of inferior 
culture 

The limit of this review makes it impossible to cover the list of topics treated in 
this highly readable and mtereatmg book It is clear to tho reviewer, however, 
that the volume will appeal to a large variety of people, that it is porticularly 
interesting to the teacher and the school superintendent and that it will servo 
03 a valuable textbook for the college teacher Tho book representa extensive 
reading, careful research, and vigorous presentation Tho readers of Tns 
Journal will find the book nnmcnscly valuable in enlarging their point of view 
on problems basic to educational reconstruction and to the solution of their 
practical everyday educational problcmB 

E (jEonou Paynb 

The South Africans, by Sarah Gertrude Milliu. Loiidou; Couatablo 
and Co., Ltd., 1927, 280 pages. 

Time wflfl when European observers looked to America as a social laboratory 
m which all manner of social innovationB were tried, and in which social in¬ 
stitutions, human traata, etc , could beecen in their raw state and as they developed 
without the regulating "dead hand" of tho past. Today America is perhaps the 
most complex combination of sociological aituationa that exista, and we musl 
look elBewhcre for our social laboratory. 

South Africa, known to us vaguely as the home of ostrichesj gold, diamondB 
Boers, nnd pessimistic novels, provides jUBt this spectacle of social organizalioi 
developing from the raw within the memory of those now alive It furthci 
presents the spectacle of a country developing under modern social conditiona 
within the period of nationalisms, wilhm tlie railway and motor-vcliicle ago 
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aad with the Widest VAriety of social forms at the start. Here is a laad a*, 
ceeaibk by aea only, barring occasional transoontinental airplane loumoys ot late, 
eevenicea days by steamer from Europe. Wiitun an area equal to a fourth of the 
United States are found piumtive Bushmen, pastoral Zulus, Boer pioneers, 
compact settlements of Britishers, mining towns that have grown with a rush, 
deaerte, ptaines, etc Bsiring the Boers, who came early, and the Kaffirs who 
arrived iiom Central Africa a century ago, practically all the elements of the 
South African population have come since 1870 Most of them have come to 
South Africa Binoe ISOO 

Mrs, Millm, herself a South African, has not only the keen aye and mind of the 
sociologist to see the social problems and the social interactions; she has the 
gift of style, her detailed, accurate, and rather exhaustive study reads like a 
ioscmating novel More than that: she has caught the flavor of life m South 
Africa' that peculiar complex of mores that makes those of us who hare lived in 
South Africa love the country and the people—^yes, makes us wish to return 

Every Btatement about those tbings that I know from actual experience while 
living m South Africa is correot; and every interpretation of them is sound Mrs 
Millm has givm an accurate picture of the land of contrasts; the land where the 
naked Kaffir children run alonpide thoPuIlmnn train as it climbs the hill slowly 
the land where the oxcart and the motor car jostle for parking space; the land 
where Zulu huts and mcaniationa are within sight of Durban skyscrapers And 
ID ker description of the South Afncnn peoples, we see partly what America 
once waa and, partly, set out in stronger, clearer relief, the problems that we as 
sociologiats here in America must meet. 

Mie, MiUin's volume is a notable contribution to descriptive eooiology, os to 
centent, os to style, sad as to arrangement. 


Stbphim Q Rich 



NEWS FEOM THE FIELD 


Dr Ralph E Pickett, Aasociate professor of vocational education, m New 
York Umvereity, attended the National Vocational Education Conference dunng 
the week preceding Chnsttnas at Lob Angeles 
Professor J Gillette, head of the department of sociology, University of North 
Dakota, was elected president of the American Sociological Society at its recent 
meeting held m Washington Dr Gillette is a well-known sociologist, hia speoial 
field being rural sociology His department at North Dakota has expanded m 
the direction of education and now includes a course in educational sociology 
which Dr. Gillette teaches 

Professor J V Breitwicser of the University of California who has given couraos 
in CIVIC education and Bocial sciences at California, has recently accepted a 
Bunilar position in the University of North Dakota, In connection with his work 
in psychology nod sociology, he will be director of the Bummer session in that 
institution, 

Mr Cecil Miller Bennett of the deportment of American history of tbs Senior 
School, Birrain^am, Alabama, os well os an instructor in the summer 
session of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, resigned his position m the middle 
of the present school year to become matructor m the School of Bducatjon, Now 
York University In connection with his teaching, he will continue hia graduate 
study in the above mentioned institution 
Mr Oscar S Bradshaw, who received his Ph,D in 1026 from New York 
University and who was an instructor in education in the New York City Training 
School for Teachers, has recently accepted a position m education in the School 
of Education in the University of Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma 
The Third Anpupl Spring Conference of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 
under the auspices of the Normal School and Teachers College Section of tho Now 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Education will be held at the Hold 
Pennsylvania, April 19th to 2lBt, 

The editor of this division, on a recent visit to tho high school at lUizabelb, 
New Jersey, found a large group of students in a class m current problems m the 
department of social science studying public opinion. The current issues of the 
metropolitan dailies were used as source material If the press can bo used in 
this fashion, tho lumor citizens d today have a most excellent oppoclumly of 
scientifically understanding the newspaper as it functions in the organic process 
of helping to develop pubhe opinion For these boys ond girls social science is a 
living thing, and not the fonnd fact-getting proceas of mastery of a textbook 



OONTRIBtTTORS^ PAGE 


Professor Robert A Kisaack of the department of art education of the School 
of education of New York University is a native of the Isle of Man Professor 
Kiasack’fl fine-art training wsa received at Washington Univcraityp St. Louia, 
and in Juhen's Academy in Pans Later he studied in the technical and art 
Bchools of England, Germany, Austria, and France Before corning to his present 
position he was mslnictor, Buperviaor, and director of manual and fine arts of 
the St. Louis Public Scboola Ab ru ftttiat Profeeaor Kiaanck's work haa received 
notable recognition 

ProfessOT Milton E Loonaia of the School of Education of Now York University 
is on Ohioan by birth Hia bachelor^s degreo waa received at Western Reserve, 
find his master’s at the University of WiscoiiBin He haa hold ingtructorships 
at the Univeraities of Wisconsin and Cincinnati. Professor Loomis haa been 
connected with New York University smeo 1913; as registrar, director of the 
Inatituteof Education, and aa assistant dean of the School of Education. 

Pr. John W Withers, dean of the School of Education and professor of 
educational adnnnisbration, New York XJnivoraiby, since 1921, is a native of West 
Virginia He received hiB bachelor^a degree from the National Normal University 
at Lebanon, Ohio, and his maater'a and doctor’s at Yale Bean Withers has had 
an educational career that is somewhat unique, m that it has touched nearly all 
levels of school work from that of a rural-school teacher of hia native state to 
that of hia present position, He was dean of the preparafcon' department, 
iDstructor of college mathematics, vice president and president of the National 
Normal University, principal of Yestman High School and president of Hama 
Teachers College of Stt Louis, from which position he succeeded to the sup¬ 
erintendency of the St Louis public schools In recognition of his great achieve¬ 
ment 08 president of Hams Teachers College and os superintendent of the St 
Louis schools, the University of Missouri and Washington University both 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws, Bean Withers is a member of 
many national educational organizations He has been a frequent contributor 
to voriouB educational lournala and magazmea, bcaide co-author of the Drushel, 
Noonan, and Withers servea of textbooke in elementary arithmetic In the Bchool 
survey movement, he has been an educational adviser, director, and editor of the 
surveys of San Francisco^ Baltimore, Philadelphia, Alton (IlUnoia), and Cleveland 
Heights school eyatema, as well as the state normal schools of New Jersey, and 
the state educational eystein of Pennsylvania His social view of education 
and his democratic manner are significant factors m humanizing the cumculum 
and methods of teaching m the School of Education of New York University 
For the other contributors of this number, the reader is referred to the previous 
issues of Tee JotinNAi/. 
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EDITOBIAL NOTES 

0 need in education is more insistent than that of developing 
a scientific teclmi<iue which takes into account the social factors 
and implications involved in the educational process. Sociologists 
themselves have only recently come to regard their subject as a 
science and to attempt seriously to develop a scientific method 
They have in the past approached their data from a philosophical 
angle. This has been necessary and fruitful, but we have reached 
a period of development when philosophizing about social rela¬ 
tionships and processes is not going to advance us m giving our 
subject its merited place among the subjects foi uiiiversitj 
instruction. Sociologists themselves seem to be in more or less 
agreement upon this point. 

• i • • 1 

This slntcment is particularly true of educational sociology 
The main emphasis and definite progress so far has been in the 
development of a social philosophy of education. The vultic ot 
this emphasis lias been to make educators conscious of the iicod 
of viewing education with lofoiciice to social needs and puiposos 
The result has been a very di'fimtc social philosophy of cilucatioii 
Howcier, social philosophy of education serves lucrclv as a 
beginning. It piovides assuniptiona foi the beginning of roseau'h 
and experiment upon whioli scientific Ceebniques and promhirc'! 
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may be based. Educational sociology has a definite task of dia- 
covexing the facts of edxication and giving them scientific inter¬ 
pretation. As sociologists see more clearly the main application 
of their subject iu the field of education, both sociologists and 
educational sociologists will combine to promote this very signifi^ 
cant field of research. 


We have frequently indicated the field of this research It 
must be found m the scientific deteiTfnmation of subject matter, 
method, school and classroom organization, and measurement or 
survey of the results of education These, moreover, involve a 
study of social backgrounds and other factors influencing person¬ 
ality and ita development. It is our purpose, so far as possible, 
to stimulate research and investigation in this connection. Thu 
Journal has given considerable space to this aspect of research 
and will increasingly give its space to the results of such research. 
In so doing, we expocb to contribute to the development of the 
science of educational sociology 


Numerous minor contributions are being made to educational 
sociology from a variety of sources. A recent bulletin prepared 
by Miss Amelia Meissner, curator of the Educational Museum 
of St. Louis, outlining the work of the institution, indicates a 
practical effort to meet definite social needs through an educational 
program. A typical exhibit is a “aafoty-firstJ village’^ which is 
proposed as a means of developing safety ideas and habits in 
the children of the schools. 


The report of the CalifoiTiia Tuberculosis Association also 
falls in this class. This report, '^A Health Survey of Small 
Colleges and Junioi Colleges in California/^ is designed to dis¬ 
cover tlie actual situation in regard to health aa a basis for dis¬ 
cussion and changes in the interest of a better program. This 
type of survey should he encouraged as a valuable contribution to 
the field of educational aociology. 



PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

HARVEY W, ZORBAUGH 

I 

OmaiNAL Natuhe 

THE BEHAVlOniST LOOKS AT THE INFANT 

A S early as 1912, John Watson, then director of the psycho¬ 
logical laboratories of Johns Hopkins University, advocated the 
application of the objective, controlled, experimental method of 
animal psychology to the study of human behavior. But it ivaa 
not until 1918 that he set out to apply it to the study of human 
infants, with particular reference to the problem of instinct and 
original nature Watson’s laboratory was the nursery of a innter- 
nity hospital. He had complete direction of the regimen of 
the infants in it, regulating the stimuli which they experienced. 
Infants came into the nuraeiy at birth, remaining from a period 
of weeks to as long as three years. Watson set out, by the experi¬ 
mental application of a wide range of stimuli, to discover the 
icsponsea winch can be elicited from human infanta in the first 
few months of their lives; to describe objectively and completely 
the original nature equipment of the infant and the situations 
which will elicit the infant’s unlearned reaponaea In lus Inst 
book, Behaviorism^ he gives a most interesting account of the 
results of almost daily observation of several hundred infants 
from birth through the fi-rst thirty days of life, and of a sraallor 
number through the first years of childhood Other investigators,, 
working with biueaus of child welfaie research, cliiJdren’s hos¬ 
pitals, and research fouiidntiona have contributed uioi-o oi Ics"^ 
reliable and systematically leeorded obseivations of infant be¬ 
havior which make it possible in some mcnsuic to check and to 
extend the observations of Watson.^ 

* WatBon, Dchamonsm, 1926, chs v-viii, Wataon, Psychology Jroyti Ike Slandpoinl 
of a BekamonsI, 1019, chs. vi aad vii, Watson, "The DehavioriBl IBooks at tlio 
Infant," Harpers, July, 1027, Wntaon, "Whnt Iho Nureory Has to Say About 
InstineU,” Psychokgtes of 192S, 1926, Wnteon and Wataon, "Sludiea in Infont 
Psychology,” The Scienltfic MotiMy. December, 1021; Blanton, "Behavior of 
the Human Infant," Psychological Renew 1017, pp 450-8.15, Peterson and 
Ramey, "The Beginnings of Mind id the New Born," Bultelin of the Lytrtg-^n 
Hospital, Now York, 1910, Lippman, "Certain Behavior Responses in Early 
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It will prove profitable to consider tlie data which kaa resulted 
from thia observation and experiment, the verified facts concern¬ 
ing the infant’s unlearned responses. 

At birth the infant c'ihibita all the vegetative acts incident to aleoping, respira¬ 
tion, eircalation, digestion, defecation and urination, Mith such subsidiary 
rCBponses aa yawning, sucking, swallowing reguigitilting, hiccoughing, spitting 
out, voimims, Bnetfiing, ttiid Uko The wenBt ox gam ab seem to be fnnclion- 
ing Evidence of the operation of the kin aesthetic sense organs^ is afforded by 
the freltmg, crying, and cooing accompany mg the digestive cycle Infanta 
will, at birth, when lying on the back m a dark room, slowly turn their heads 
toward a faint light, Eye Tnovements are at first poorly coordinated Right and 
left coordinated movements appear first, shortly followed by up and doivn co¬ 
ordinated movements, and later with the ability to follow a light revolved m a 
circle There is no blinking, during the fiist three months, ns objects are passed 
close to the eye. A blight light elicits signs of discomfort Most infants, during 
the first weeks of hfe, react positively and appropnatively to sweet and salt 
flubstancea, in a negative and retractile manner to sour and bitter substances 
The infant erica at a loud noise, though it appears wholly mdiffcTent to the ones 
of other infants. It smiles, as early as four days of age, at a light stroking of, 
or blowing upon sensitive areas of the skin, such as the face, abdotnan, and bgx 
organs, at being rocked, or turned on the abdomen across the nurse*3 knee, or 
after a full feeding These responses are partially due to tactual, partly to 
kinaesthetic stimuli Smiling at other stimuli, such as the mother’s smile or 
“baby talk” is learned, though it may appear ns earl> as the thirtieth day. The 
infant’s sensory equipment seems, at birth, to be complete and ready to function 
in its characteristic ways 

A few infants, when held in an upright position, can hold up the head for a few 
seconds at birth, Most acquire this ability after the third day It is not until 
past SIX months of age that the head can be held up for protracted periods—the 
ability to do so evidently depending upon the development of rauaculatuie As 
early as five houis of age, touchmg the face of a hungry baby eauBea quick, jerky 
head tnovements Duimg the first few days the head will be rotated towards a 
source of light, and somewhat later towards a source of sound. As early as onc- 
hnlf hour of age some infants, when placed face down on a mattress, will rotate 
the head. AH infants of three days of age will raise the head when the face la 
buried in a pillow 

Stretching and aiclung of the trunk m roaponse to removal of clothing appears 
after tlie twenty-fifth day If held suspending itself by the hand, the infant 

Infancy,” Pedapof?icalSeTninor|;, September, 1^27*, and Bramard, “SomeObaerva" 
tions of Infant beaming and inatmeta," PedagogicalSemxnarij, June, 1927 Good 
summaries of the icsiilta of observation and experiment on the infant’s unlearned 
behavior wiU be found m Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology^ 1927, chapter 
xi^ Perrin and Klnu*, Psychology, 1927, use index, and Holhngworth, Afenfc^ 
Growlli and Dechne^ 1927, chapter viii 

2 The kinacsthctic sense organa are located in the muscles, both in the striped 
muscles which contiol posture and movement of the body and m the unstriped 
or sm€5oth muscles v^hich legulate the visceral organs—glands, heart, lunge, 
arteries, intestines, etc The kinacsthctic sense gives nse to the constant and 
fluctuating baikgioiUKl of organic aenaation 
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reeponda mih marked '^chmbmg** moliona of the trunk and hipa—w&voa of 
muBculor contraction pulhng up the Ic&a followed hy periods of relaxation. 
Placed naked lying on the stomach on nn unyielding surface, many infanta can at 
birth turn over This refiponsc involves spasmodic contraction and relaxation 
of the mxiBcles of the abdomen, back, legs, and arms, accompanied by crying. 
Sitting alone becomes possible at about eight months 

Opening and closing of the hand, Bpreoding and strotching of the fingers are 
present at birth / Most infants, at birlh, will grasp a finger or rod brought into 
contact with the palm of the hand If the fingcra are held over Iho rod by the 
experimenter, they clamp tightly to it A cry usually starts. During the reac¬ 
tion the infant may be completely lifted, and will hong unaiipporlcd ns much as a 
minute The thumb takr^ no part in grasping until about the onc-hundrcdth 
day 

The slightest Blirniilation of the akin anywhere will usually bring out marked 
arm^ wiat, hand, and shoulder movements. Auditory, visual, and k macs the Uc 
atimuluB will also bring out Buch movementB The arms can be thrown up to the 
face, even to the top of the head, and down to Iho legs. Usually, no matter where 
the stimuli is applied, the movement of the arms is toward the cheat and head 
If the infant's nose is held, within a few sceondfi one or both arniB lly up^vard 
until the hand actiialJy comes into contact with that of Uie experimenter If 
one hand is held, the other goes up just the sarne If the child is dropped, the 
arms arc thrown upunrd towards tho head When the head is being scrubbed, 
the interference of the infanUe hand sometimes intcmipta the process Avoidance 
movementB of the hands may be elicited in very young infants by slightly pricking 
the wrist, The hands may be placed m the mouth in the course of random arm 
movementB Reaching for and mnnipulalmg objeetB, a complex act imdoubtedly 
involving a large element of learning, appears between five and six meintha. 

Blanton found that dropping alcohol on cither side of the abdomen elicited a 
leg movement on the side atimiilatcd Blanton also reports that when the big 
toe is pricked to secure n Bpecimcn of blood tho other foot ib drawn up and pressed 
ngfUiiBt the ankle of the pricked side Wntsou found that whenever an infant 
of more than five days of figc la pinched on the inner surface of tho knee, the 
other heel la brought up to the spot, Kicking is one of the moat pronounced 
movementB evident at biith Touching the soles of the foci, stimulating them 
with hot or cold an, and kinaesthotic stimulation all elicit kicking Tickling 
the foot or Btimiilnting it with hot or cold water produces marked movementH of 
tOGB and fingers. StimiilittiiiR the sole of the foot with an object like a miUrh 
stick usually results in a ^'fanning’' of the toea, or an upward jump of llm groat 
toe and a drawing down of tho others. This response 18 highly variable, and din- 
appeara towaid the end of the first year Its appearance in nduUs ib patliological 
The Bo-cnllcd "extensor thrust,” which accina to be the basic motor mcrhaniam 
in walking, a stiffening of the leg mUBclea as the mfimt is lifted to a Blanding 
poBition and supported with his feet touching the table top, does not appear until 
after Gcvernl months Crawling, pulling up the body, bnlnnring, atanding, and 
walking are quite evidently learned combinations of simpler trunk, arm, leg, 
and foot icspoiiBcs, 

The first vocal response la the bo-oallcd “birth cry ” Immanuel Kant supposed 
It to he "a cry of wratli at the calaalrophc of birth", but it is merely a Tncclnmical 
consequence of the cslnbliBhmcnl of respiration as fui first strikes the lungs 
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VnnouB stimuli produce their charactonstic cries, readily rccogmzBble, such as 
colic, hunger, pain, and fatigue* Being picked up may oauae a new-bom infant 
to cryi A cold plunge, sudden dropping* a loud noise, pricking and pinching, 
restraint of movement, cutting, burning, and any kind of surgical operation 
elicit a cry Blanton reports during the first month the following sounds* w, n, 
ng, r, y, ou, Ra in owl* ee as in feel, oo as m pool* a as in an* and a as m father, 
Watson notes such syllables as nah, wah, wuh^ la, ba, akgoo^ wo, and da Blanton 
com men ta—intereat was the variety of animal cries simulated in the nursery. 
The *pot-rack* ol the quad* the cry of the goat* the whine of the young pig* and 
the wail of the wild cat each had a close imitation.'^ When the infant is stroked, 
or fed* or otherwise content* a ^^chatty^' verbalization or ‘^babbling" results 

TKe moat sti'iking fact revealed by a snirvey oi tbo new-born 
infant’s unlearned reaponaea is the absence of anything remotely 
resembling animal xnatinct in his original behavior equipment. 
The stereotyped, highly articulated responses of scolia, neatly 
adapted to given life situations, find no counterpart in the infant’s 
unlearned responses. Even the less integrated and less stereotyped 
injgtincte of the young bird, beaver, or puppy are lacking in the 
human infant Suspending the infant in water brings out no 
movementa even approximating swimming. Watson Bummarizes 
his own experiments by saying: 

The behavioriflt finds that the human being at birth is a very lowly piece of 
protoplasm This piece of protoplasm breathes* makes babbling, 

gurgling, cooing sounds with its vocal mecliamemd, slaps its arms and legs about, 
moves its fingers and toes, cries, excretes through the skin and other organs the 
waste mateiial fiom its food In short, it squirms (responds) when the environ¬ 
ment (inside and out) attacks it (stimulntoa it) I find none of the instincts 

listed by James ^ 


Watson’s cliaracterizatioii of the infant’s beliavior as ^^squirm¬ 
ing” emphasizes, and accurately, the random, unarticvilated, and 
iinadaptive nature of most of the infant’s imleaimed responses 
Eaily arm movements, which result in raising the arms toward 
the chest and head no mattei where the tactual stirruilua is 
applied, arc characteristic. When a noxious stinuilua 13 applied 


B Watson, “The Bchaviousb Looks at Inatmcta'* Harpers^ July, 1027 
Watson mclurtcb under “squirmmg^' the moveiuents of the amoolh 01 unstriped 
musclepi that farm the coat of the stomach* latcistmes. bladdci* aev organa, gland 
ducts, arleiies and veiiib, as well as the movements of the striped muades which 
regulate the posture of the head and trunk, the flexion of aims, legs, fingers and 
toes The infant “squuniH” msido as w'ell as outside This internal movement is 
coTiunonly culled visceral behavior, while exlurnally visible moveinents are called 
overt behaviar 
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to him, the infant '^squirms” until the stimulus is removed or he 
IS exhausted. Adaptation goes little further. 

The infant’s behavior does show some few rudimeutaxy and 
adaptive patterns, however. In nursing^ for instance, the baby 
closes its mouth over the erectile mainmilla, sueka, and swallows 
the milk so aecui*ed, How, every movement the infant makes 
stimulatea some sense organ. The contractions of his muacles 
stimulate sense organs (the so-called kinaesthetic sense) located 
in their tissue. Moreover, many movements result in new stimuli 
from without These stimuli resulting from response® are called 
movement-prcduced stimuli. In nursing, the erectile mammilla 
touching the infant’s mouth or cheek causes him to turn his head 
and close his lips over it. The feeling of the mammilla in hia 
mouth causes movements of neck, jaws, tongue, and lips. These 
movements, causing auction, result in milk entering the mouth, 
which in turn is a stimulus to swallowing A few elementary 
patterns in the infant’s behavior, involving a minimum of learn¬ 
ing, result from these movement-produced stimuli. But these 
patterns are extremely few, extremely simple, and play a rela¬ 
tively unimportant I’^ole in behavior.^ 

We have perhaps given the impression, in discussing observa¬ 
tions on infant behavior, that the infatit’a iespouses are entirely 
reflexive, that the infant would he inert save for impinging 
stimuli from the outside world. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Save when drowsy or asleep the infant is in almost 
ceaseless activity, constantly making random, undirected move¬ 
ments of the arms, legs, fingers, head, neck, and trunk, gurgling 
and making inarticulate noises, irrespective of outside stimula¬ 
tion That IS, a great part of the infant’s behavior, unless he be m 
an expelimental nursery, is impulsive, arising from internal or 
visceral stimuli. It is of the very nature of the infant to act 

^ These patteina of behavior resulting from movement-produced stimuli are 
known in psychology aa chain reflexes, or better, ns serial responses—^relatively 
simple reaponaes linked together through the fact that each response results in 
stimuli which set of! the succeeding response 

Whether these simple patterns shall be called lostmcts is a matter for lexicog¬ 
raphers, not scientists, to debate It is purely a matter of definition The 
elaborate instincts of insects and animals are probably also the result of movement- 
produced stimuli The writer feels, however, that “unlearned response*^ is a 
better term than instinct to apply to these responBcs of the infant, aa the word 
insliDct carries over so many unwarranted implications from the field of animal 
behavior 
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It might appeal’, further, from the above aecomit that the 
mfaiit^s responses are largely segmental in character, involving 
given organs or groups of muscles to the exclusion of others; that 
the infant responds now with this part of the body-—eye, head, 
vocal chords, fingers, legs—now with that- The opposite is true 
Every response, however segmental it may appear to the eye of 
the casual observer, involves changes, immite though they be, m 
the toniia and chemistry of the entire body. Sucking, in the iieiv- 
born infant, ia often listed as a simple reflex act—a merely 
segmental contraction of lips, tongue, and throat xniisclcs But 
any one who has watched an infant when its lips come in contact 
with the mother^s breast has observed that the infant does not 
ho inert 'while the mouth and throat contract. There are accom¬ 
panying adjiiatments of posture and muscular tension throughout 
the body. The whole organism is organized about the suckuig re¬ 
sponse, We recognize this fact in every-day language by saying, 
not ^^the baby^s mouth is sucking,’* but baby is nursing,’* 
The infant ia behaving as a whole, pervasive visceral responses 
accompanying the overt act Behavior is diffuse lather than 
segmental in character. 

The especially diffuse, incoherently organized responses of the 
infant which involve pronounced changes in the visccifll processes 
and tomia of the tniiacles arc commonly called emotions, Ceitaui 
types of stimuli call out characteristic responses of this sort Wat¬ 
son, who as we have noted did the first experimental work on 
infant behavior, describes three types of emotional lespoiiae which 
appear to be unleanicd. These he calls ^Tear/* '^rage,** and 

The so-called response might better be described as 

startle and withdrawal. Watson desenbes the response as fol¬ 
lows : 

, , loud noiBCfl almost invariably produced a marked reaction in infants 
from the very moment of birth For example, the striking of a steel bar with a 
hammer will call out a jump, a start, a respiratory pause followed by moro rapid 
breathing with marked vasomotor changes, sudden closing of the eye, clutching 
of the hands, puckering of the lips Then occur, depending upon the age of the 
infant, crying, failing down, CTawUng, walking, or running away I have never 
made ft very ayfllematic study of the range of sound stimuli that wiU call out fear 
responses r5ot every type of sound will do it. Some extremely low pitched. 
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rumbling noiacB will not call them out, nor will the very high tones of the Golton 
whistle In the half sleeping infant of two or three days of age, I have called 
them out repeatedly by suddenly crinkling a half of a nowspapor near its ear, 
and by making a loud, shrilU hiseing sound with the lipa Pure tonca, aueh as 
thoae obtained from the tuning fork at any rate, are not very elToctive in calling 
them out 

The other stimulus calling out this same fear reaction m loss of support— 
eapecually when the body is not sot to compensate for it It can best be observed 
in newborns just when they are falbng asleep If dropped then, or if the blanket 
upon which they lie la suddenly jerked, pulling the infant along with it, the 
response mvannbly occurs 

ConBulerably more work must bo done upon the nature of the auditory Btimulua 
as well os upon the separate part reactions (frequent urination, defecation, and 
many visceral changes) before the whole stimulus response picture is complete * 

The response Watson designates as rage has been called, and 
moro happily, resistance hy Hollingworth and struggle and rejec¬ 
tion by Allport. It is characterized by flexion of the arms and 
legs, jeiking, screaming, rigidity, holding the breath, and, after 
some learning, coordinated tugging, pulling, pushing, kicking, and 
the like, accompanied by widespread visceral changes as indica^pd 
by blood tests during the response. Watson deacribes the rcK-tponse 
in thu follov/mg \^ords: 

Hampering of bodily movement bnngB out the senes of responsoa wo call rage 
They can be observed from the momont of birth, but more easily m infants ten to 
/ifteen days of age When the head is held lightly between the hanclej when the 
arms arc pressed to the sides, and when the legs are held tightly together, rage 
behavior begins The unlearned response elements lu rage behavior have not 
been completely catalogued Some of the elemeuta, however, are eoeily obBevvedr 
such oa the stifTening of the whole body, the free slashing movomenta of hands, 
arms, and Legs, and holding of the breath There is no crying at Bret Then the 
mouth J8 opened to the fullest extent and the breath is held until the face appears 
blue These states can be brought on without the pressure in any cose being 
severe enough to produce the slightest injury to the child. The experiment a are 
discontinued the moment the slightest bluenesB appears in the skin All 
children can be thrown into such a state and the reactions will continue until 
the irritating situation is relieved and somclimes for a considerable period there¬ 
after We have had this state brought out when the nriHB were held upward by a 
cord to which was attached a lead boll not exceeding an ounce m weight. The 
constant hampering of the arms produced by even this slight weight is sufficient 
to bring out the response When the child is lying on its back the response can 
occaeionally be brought out by pressing on each side of the head with cotton wool. 
In many cases this state can be quite easily observed when the mother or nurse 
haa to dress the child somewhat roughly or hurriedly,® 


^ Watson, Behamonam^ p 121 
* Jhid , pp, 122-123 
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To a third emotional response Watson attaches the name of 
It is hotter designated, as by Hollingworth, as content; 
or even better, as by Allport, as the sensitive zone responses. It 
is, as Watflon described it, of the following nature: 

The fitimuluB to love reaponses apparently is atrolcmg of the skm^ tickling, 
gently rocking, patting- The responaea are especinily easy to bring ont by the 
stimulation of what, Cor laok of a bettor term, we may call the erogenous zonea, 
such os the nipples, the hpa, and the organa The response m an infant de- 
pencla upon its state, when crying the crying will cease and a smile begin. Gurgling 
and cooing appear, Violent movemehts of arms and trunk, with pronounced 
laughter, occur m even six to eight monthfl old infants when tickled ^ 

The predominance of visceral changes in the response to atitnu- 
lation of the sensitive zones is evidenced by changes in circula¬ 
tion and respiration, occasional erection of the penis, and the like 
Indeed, visceral changes may themselves serve as stimulus to a 
mild form of the response, as for example when the infant is 
being left alone during and shortly after feeding. 

Whether or not there are other emotional responses in the un¬ 
learned repertory of the infant, our experimental observations 
have not as yet gone far enough to show. Perhaps the discontent 
evidenced by the fretting and crying accompanying hunger, 
fatigue, and imposed shifts in position and similar changes of 
condition (not sufficient to call out startle or resistance) involves 
sufficiently diffuse behavior and pronounced enough visceral 
changes to be classed as an original emotional response. Watson 
himself points out the possibility of other responses being defined 
through further observation and experime<nt. After observing the 
genesis of shame and jealousy, however, he comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that they are probably learned reactions.® Certainly the 
varieties and mtances of emotional behavior exhibited by the adiiU 
are combinationa of more elementary responses which have resulted 
from conditioning and experience. 

How random and indefinite, how diffuse and relatively undif¬ 
ferentiated with respect to the stimulus these unlearned emotional 
responses are is interestingly brought out by a recent investigator. 
He discovered that if moving pictures are taken of the infant’s 

’ Op> cit , p 123 

^ jiid , pp 14a-B4. 
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“startle/^ '^resistance/^ and “content” responses, and the films are 
then cut so that they do not reveal the stimulus, it is often diflB.cult 
to tell from watching the moving picture of the infantas behavior 
which response is active. 

This rather cursory survey of the experimental findings con¬ 
cerning infant behavior gives us a very different picture of 
original nature from that offered hy the instinct psychology. In¬ 
complete though this experimental data is at the present time, 
it IB more valid than the results of arm-chair speculation. None 
of the elaborately articulated, relatively stereotyped, and highly 
discriminating patterns of behavior that we observe in the original] 
nature equipment of inseeta and animals are present among the 
unlearned responses of the infant. The infant’s unlearned 
responses aie, rather, random, diffuse, relatively undifferentiated 
and unadaptive in nature—^more accurately described as “squirm- 
ings” than as “instincts ” ® But, someone will ash, if the infant 
has no “instincts,” does he not at least have “capacities,” “talents,” 
or “aptitudes” which predispose him to chess playing, music, 
mathematics, tinkering with engines, or political “bossdom” ^ 
We will take up this problem in a later paper when we come to 
discuss the social significance of individual differences But if 
by “talent” or “aptitude” is meant a ready-made someth'lng tucked 
away somewhere inside the organism, the answer is “no ” There 
IB scant evidence for such innate ^^capacities ” So far as our 
modern knowledge goes, the data given above represent a complete 
inventory of original nature responses, 

®The infant’s responses, like those of any other young aaimal, are of course 
characteristic of hie bodily structure—hie bones and their nrlieulation, the 
apeciaUzations of hie. celle that make muaeles, eense organs, glands, nerve tissue, 
and the like But so arc the functions of any object or machine structurally 
determined We do not speak of machines as having instincts As Watson 
observes, the psychologist may learn a lesson from the toy Bcldiei or the boom¬ 
erang: 

have in my hand a haidwood stick If I throw it forward and upward, it 
goes a certain distance and drops to the ground I retrieve the stick, put it in hot 
water, bend kt at a ceitain angle, throw it out again-—it goes outward, revolving 
as It goes for a short distance, turns to the right and then drops down Again I 
retrieve the eticki reshape it elightly, and make its edges convex I call it a boom¬ 
erang Again 1 throw it upward and outward Again ifc goes forward revolving 
as it goes Suddenly it turns, comes back and gracefully and kindly falls at my 
feet. It 18 still a stick, still made of the same matenal, but it has been shaped 
differently Has the boomerang an instinct to return to the hand of the thrower? 
No? Well, why does it return? Because it is made in such a way that when it is 
thrown upward and outward with a given force it must return (parnllelogram of 

3 4 ★ 
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forces) Ijct me call attention to the fart here tlmt nil woU-made and well-tlirown 
boomcrangB will return to or near to the thrower'^ feet, but no two will follow 
exactly the same forward pathway or the same retain pathway, even if ahot 
mechanically with the aamc application of foicc and at tke game elevation, yot 
they are called boomerangs This example may bo a little unusual to you. Let us 
take one a little easier Most of us have rolled dice now and agam Take a die, 
load it in a certain way, roll it, and the face bearing "siV' will always come up 
when the die is thrown Why? The die must roll that way because of the way 
It was constructed Again take a toy soldier Mount it on a semicircular loaded 
rubber base. No matter how you throw this soldier, ho will always bob upright, 
oscillate a bit, then come to a steady vertical position Has the rubber soldier an 
instinct to stand erect? 

^^Notice that not until the boomerang, the toy soldier and the die are hurled 
into space do they exhibit their pecuUaritiefi of motion Change their foim or 
their structure, or alter greatly the material out of which they are made (make 
them of iron instead of wood or lubber) and their characteristic motion may 
markedly change But man is made up of certain kinds of material—put together 
in certain ways If he is hurled into action (as a rcault of stimulation) may he not 
exhibit movement (in advance of training) jueb as peculiar (but no more myeler- 
loiia) aa that of the boomerang? 

^'If the boomerang has no instinct to return to the hand of the thrower; it we 
need no mysterious way of accounting for the motion of the boomerang, if the 
lava of physics will account for its motions^cannot ^isychology see in this a 
much needed lesson m simplicity? Can it not dispenao with instinct? Can we not 
Bay, man is built of certain materials put together m certain complex ways, and 
os a corollary of the way ho is put together and of the material out of which ho is 
made—he must act (until learning has reshaped him) as be does act 



CONTEIBUTIONS OF THE OBSEEVATIONAF 
METHOD TO EDUCATION 
ELLEN AUGUSTA MAHER 

ExPEEIEFCE iji teaching and using psychological measure¬ 
ments with children of varying degrees of ability preceded the 
present study of sociological aspects as they function in education 

Psychological, educational, and performance tests are objeetn'e 
instruments. True, one makes a subjective judgment of the 
individual’s performance. However, the results are factual— 
indicating quality and relation. The teacher’s judgment may be 
obtained for each individual This, too, may be expressed numer¬ 
ically, combined and ranked with other facts. The experiences 
which make this judgment of extreme importance are based 
upon observation of the individual in group relationship. The 
good teacher, like the naturalist, seeks an interpretation of the 
growing personality—"the emotivating, feeling, sentimental, 
instinctive, sustaining, energizing, executing, or vetoing function 
of mentality ” * 

The more complete the study of each individual, the less results 
tend toward standardization—family and developmental histories, 
n study of home and neighborhood conditions, interests, likes, and 
dislikes are immeasurable factors contributing for or against 
normal adjustment. We patch this information together in our 
effort to understand the individual—usually the individual who> 
has failed to adjust. 

Today psychiatrists and educators are emphasizing the need 
of paient education. In the first years of childhood, negative 
impressions may he inoie readily changed and checked—hence 
the necessity for striving to start the individual on the positive 
road early in life. This procedure requires obseivation and inter¬ 
pretation of activities from the time of birth, but not all parents 
are equipped or trained to do this Lectures and literature on 
child training reach few homes. The scientists have been think¬ 
ing m terms of standards—normal time for walking, talking, and 
erupting of the teeth, etc. In n few homes compansons of phvsio- 

• Guy G Fcmald, Jottmal of Abnonnal Piyehohoy, XV, 1 
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logical development may be made withm tke narrow range of the 
family. Unlike characteriatios may be noted—one child seems 
extremely shy, another aggressive and daimg, one haa a construc¬ 
tive tendency while the other is destructive, but these comparisons 
again are made within the family group. 

Habit clinics are helping to interpret individual behavior of 
the problem child. Could we not work on a larger constmetive 
policy, and, during the child’s attendance at kindergarten, develop 
a clearer understanding of childhood needs—both physical and 
mental—and interpret reactions in the light of the combined 
experience of mother and teacher? 

While teaching a group of five- to six-year-old children, I 
endeavored to establish a relationship with the home that would 
help me to understand each child’s background and give a more 
intelligent interpretation for reactions within the kindergarten 
group. 

Kindergarten activities develop along three lines—physical, 
language, and handwork. The medical examination consists of 
height and weight measurements, examination of teeth, tonsils, 
adenoids, glands, etc. By the end of the first month, repeated 
observations had been recorded—^reaponsea to individual and group 
stimuli; medical examinations had been, given, recommendations 
noted, and forwarded to the nurse. Every home was visited 
during this month for the purpose of meeting both parents if 
possible. This visit was made primarily to establish a friendly 
relationship between parents, child, and school In euratnarizing 
the monthly reoords I found many observations serious enough 
to warrant immediate investigation. The following case illus¬ 
trates this: Henry was enrolled in the kindergarten, shortly 
after his fifth birthday. He was very well dressed and showed 
evidences of good care. He appeared to be unusually quiet, self- 
conscious, and timid. He preferred to work alone. This was 
evidenced from hia choice of materials during the working period. 
He selected a comer of the sandbox for his own use, and did not 
attempt to use the building blocks, the most popular material in 
the room. He enjoyed using paper, paste, and crayons at an 
individual table. The moat outstanding success (in handwork) 
was his oonatniction of a covered wagon. He worked faithfully 
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on th\8 project for three days^ trying to- reproduce one winch he 
had seen in the movuig pictures. Ha made no voluntary efiort to 
converge with me or the other children; he was present at, but not 
a part of, group activities. 

One day when the children were about to play games in the 
yard, a small piece of dirt lodged in Henry^a eye. Consequently, 
it was necessary to send him to the nurse and excuse him from 
games- The very next day I noticed Henry standing alone, near 
the fence, while the other children were playing games As I 
approached him, he started to rub his eyes and mumbled that 
guessed he had something in his eyes Upon inveatigation 
I failed to find anything that could irritate the eyes Soon the 
hands were removed and he watched the group in play. Thia 
was a very good example of the ‘‘conditioned reflex/^ but for 
Henry it was simply a means of escape. Fortunately, we needed 
a large ball and he was asked to go inside and find it. When he 
returned with the ball he was surrounded by the children and 
quite naturally entered the game. On the following day, Henry 
was given a task at the beginning o£ this period, with the definite 
object of preventing a repetition of the previous reactions. 

The home was an extraordinarily neat, pleasant, lower apart¬ 
ment in a twO“famiIy house. Henry’s grandparents lived in the 
upper flat. His mother appeared friendly and very social. His 
father was at home The mother wished to have me meet him, but 
for some reason or other he did not appear. Later the mother said 
that ^‘he was very timid The father was a cjonduotor, in charge of 
a ear covering the same route for many years and “knew very 
few people,^’ never speaking “first’’ to anyone 

As Henry’s record showed that he too was timid, and recalling 
the mother’s description of his father, I planned on my second 
visit to obtain information concerning Henry’s development dur^ 
jiig the preschool years. 

Henry was an only child, preferring to be with parents or 
gi andparents rather than with other children. He had a history 
of chicken pox, measles, septic throat, whooping cough, and 
frequent colds The family physician had recommended that 
the tonsils be removed, and his mother had planned to have 
tonsillectomy in the spring. 
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1 referred to Henry’s timidity and abyneaa. His motlier stated 
that he had shovn the same tendency to withdraw from the 
family; he had declined to eat at the table and had refused solid 
food until he was four years old. Up to this time milk^ the mam 
diet, was seiwed in a bottle. The family went to the beach (during 
hi9 fourth summer) and the mother became so conscious of Ileurv’s 
eating habits’’ that on retuTiiing she took deftnite steps to remedy 
this condition. With a doctor's advice and guidance Henry was 
trained to eat food and to join the family meals. 

Henry enjoyed playing with his toys, but always alone IT is 
mother sent him to kindergarten so that he might meet uthcr 
children. He told hia mother about the children and mentioned 
one little boy several times- As this little boy lived in the same 
vicinity, I planned to have him call for Henry each morning on 
the way to school. It happened that this boy was the eldest of a 
family of three and had become accustomed to responsibility 
In the achool, they sat near one another, worked at the same table, 
and gradually enlarged their group. This group experience was 
due to Henry’s friend, for he was too social to enjoy the company 
of one person for any great length of time. 

Each month’s record showed increasingly better social ratings 
At the end of the fifth month, he became ill and remained at home 
eight weeks. Frequent viaita were made in the home so that he 
might feel that he waa still part of the group- But it wag only 
by skillful planning that another peiiod of maladjustment was 
avoided. One noon, while out walking, his mother suggested that 
they stop at the school and see me. The children had left, but 
there were indications of the morning’s activities scattered about 
the room. He studied these models and finally ant down and 
started, to construct with building blocks. Henry’s mother stated 
that she thought he would be ready to return the following week. 
Henry appeared the very next mommg and apparently adjusted 
readily to the group- 

Tho following indicates concretely the improvement that was 
made i He asked his mother to visit achool on a certain morning, 
because he wished to have her see the activities which he had 
tried to deseribe, Henry was chosen to lead the games, and he 
selected and directed the games with which he was familiar. \^en 
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one child suggested a game which he did not know, he naked her 
to lead It. He took part in the dramatice and contributed to 
games involving measurement and use of vocabulary. 

By both group and individual testa Henry testa practically at 
age. The morbidity hiatory certainly indicated that he did not 
have a strong constitution. Social development is now about 
noimal; that la, compared with the other children in this particu¬ 
lar group. Contact witli the home certainly helped m understand¬ 
ing and inteipretmg Henry’s most outstanding difficulty—social 
adjustment The intelligent cooperation established between 
liome, child, and school was gratifying in its lesults 

After a month’s study the following case showed definite need 
of help and guidance: A pietty little brown'cyed girl of five 
winters was brought or rather led to kindergarten on the first day 
by her twelve-yeai-old cousin. A pouty, negative expression clouded 
and concealed her attractiveness. She was most attractively and 
appropriately dressed. She was aggressive in all group activities, 
willful and decidedly inclined to disturb. If one child coughed^ 
Caroline coughed and continued to cough, thus attracting atten¬ 
tion, ^hile others in the group were contributing, Caroline ex¬ 
pressed hei disinterest by moving about, playing with her neigh¬ 
bor, twitching and pulling her dress* 

On the other hand, she was most skillful in developing projects 
tod apparently very agreeable in helping those with less power. 
Her work showed originality, ability to create, and power to 
wort persistently and consi&tently on a problem until completed. 
For over a week she patiently and painstakingly struggled to 
construct a piazza. Each rail was measured with the utmost 
pains and placed in upright position. Again this aamo courage 
was noted in constructing a jewelry box, constructing box, cover, 
and handle with extreme caro and precision. 

Caroline was living with her aunt A younger brother was 
living with her mother m a noai^by city Her father, a traveling 
BalesTnnn, lived in an adjoining state (Ho reasons were given 
for this separation ) Caroline lived with her mother during the 
first year of her life, with this aunt during the second year with 
her grandmother during the third and fourth years, and then 
returned to live with her aunt in order that she might attend 
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achool. Her aunt appeared to be interested in Caroline and bappy 
to lave her living with her. This fourth, home was attractive and 
very pleasantly situated. During the first visit Caroline proudly 
showed me “her own room.” 

This bachground speaks for itself. X made my second visit 
for the purpose of knowing how Caroline responded in the home 
The aunt had observed that Caroline seemed restless and irritable 
during her first visit at two years of age. She again noticed this 
same restlessness and uncontrolled behavior at the beginning of 
this second visit. Her aunt felt that this was in part due to the 
fact that Caroline disliked her twelve-year-old cousin, and the 
dislike was mutual, She seldom mentioned her mother, father, 
or brother. She saw her mother at least once a month. The 
grandparents lived in another city, so no information could be 
obtained for that period But the aunt had noticed that, after 
ataiting kindergarten, she was less restless and active and the 
one outstanding home problem seemed to he caused by her strong 
dislike for this cousin 

Evidently school now provided the outlet for her energies. 
Her dislike for her cousin was now expressed by annoying and 
refusing to obey while coming to school. If the cousin walked, 
Caroline preferred to run, running into the road and courting 
danger. A thorough physical examination revealed no serious 
defect. Examination by a psychiatrist revealed symptoms of 
chorea. A special vegetable diet, and definite periods of rest and 
play were recommended, Caroline was to attend kindergarten 
unless she disturbed other children. 

Her clever handwork and willingneas to assist others made her 
popular. I tried to make her feel that she contributed a great 
deal in this particular line, and we hoped that she might assist 
in the other work to the same extent Confidence gained because 
of recognized success in one line gradually appeared in an effort 
to please in all lines It happened that I passed Caroline and 
her cousin while they were on their way to school. The three of 
us talked over plans for coming to school and in Caroline’s pres¬ 
ence we *Taced the facta”—^trying to show her that because she 
lived 80 far from the school, in a district where there was a great 
deal of traffic, it was necessary for all the children to follow 
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definite diiections, that her cousm was extremely kind in bringing 
her, and that if she did not obey, it would be uecessai-y for her to 
remain at home. By the end of the fourth month Oaroline was 
happier and a pleasant member of the group She showed ex¬ 
tremely good self-'control in checking occaaional outbursts- Her 
superior mtelligence, special talent, and generosity in using 
plus social maturity gained by contact with so many people, made 
this particular type of treatment possible Her aunt was most 
conscientious in carrying out the routine which the psychiatrist 
recommeinded. 

The following case represents an entirely diifeiont problem— 
again a superior child, handicapped by physical condition, home 
environment, and social tendencies. A small frail little girl of 
five years reluctantly permitted her mother to enroll her in the 
kuidergai'ten. She was timid, self-consoious, and shy, she pre¬ 
ferred to watch rather than to take part in any activity Her 
attendance was so irregular that, at the end of the first month, I 
scarcely knew her 

I was quite distressed after my first visit to the home. Her 
mother wag untidy and disorderly, the home unclean and diS' 
arranged As Margaret was neatly dressed, I was surprised to 
find this confusion. Her mother, too, seemed timid, shy, and 
reticent. The same untidy conditions were found when I made 
the second visit. I was interested in Margaret’s failure to attend 
school, and called for the direct purpose of knowing the reason 
Her mother appeared friendly and alfahle and gave the following 
information; 

Margaret had eight convulsions during her fourth year She 
was sent to the hospital and remained there for observation for 
eight weeks. The doctois ^Hhoiighfc’’ that the convulsions were 
caused by some digestive disturbance, but were unable to give a 
definite cause. There has been no recurrence. The next winter 
Margaret had a severe attack of scarlet fever. She was again 
sent to the hospital, remaining ten weeks. Absence from school 
at this time was due to whooping cough Certainly the nioibidity 
history and observations of the home did not give a vei’y hopeful 
outlook. In returning to school after two months’ absence the 
game timid, shy, and self-conscious tendencies were apparent 
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She rnacle po voluntary contribution to any group activity. She 
still preferred to watch rather than participate, she worked alone 
and evidently enjoyed doing «o. Toward the end of the third 
month she asked if she might have more time to finish her designs. 
This request furnished the first step in Margaret^s social hfe. 
She had noticed that others had completed their work long before 
ahe did, but upon looking around we found some who desired to 
have more time, and so we planned to have these childroii form a 
little group in one section of the room. This waa the beginning 
of her first group activity. I did not feel justified in urging 
participation, in activities involving physical exertion, but it did 
seem unnecessary to allow this unsocial attitude to continue. 

In visiting the home for the third time, I refeiTed to Margaret^s 
timidity, whereupon her mother said that ^^Margaret could hold 
her own with all of the children on the street/^ With this 
knowledge at hand I planned to atiinulate and bring about very 
dofimte contributions through language. 

Psychological examination showed that Margaret had superior 
intelligence. Reference to tests showed unusual language ability, 
an extremely good vocabulary, and ability to compiehend 

Progress was slow, due to the d<^ire to protect Margaret because 
of past physical conditions; frequently the mother was lax in 
getting Margaret ready in time to come to school with the other 
children; the home was not the type to help in training along 
social lines. 

Doris represents another type of problem: aggressive, hjTpor- 
active, very popular (for short intervals), impulsive, immature* 
poor judgment, inattentive, willing, hut apparently unable to 
follow directions. Dons lived with her grandparents. Her 
father waa in poor health, m a sanitarium, dying shortly after 
Dons entered school. Her mother is young, attractive, and 
apparently willing to permit the grandparents to assume all re¬ 
sponsibility. The grandparents live in a modest type of flat, veiv 
clean and attractively furnished. The grandmother voluntaiily 
stated that Doris was ^'spoiled” and she hoped that contact with 
other children might help to eliminate this trait 

Observations for the second and third months indicated that 
she was ''^spoiled/* that her greatest desire was to be the center 
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oi attention Sho used very iminatiue metliods to fulfill thia 
desire, Slie enjoyed and preferred to work with other children, 
i>\\t in the end mually succeeded in disbanding the group, due to 
liei suggestion that ^^sonietUmg elae'^ be started. 

It seemed probable tliat laxnesa in the home and inferior 
mentality caused this type of reaction PaychologLcal teats showed 
a retardation of one and a half years. She failed consisteatly 
on questions involving motor control, judgment, and following 
directions Test lesulta indicated a scattered type of mind, I 
questioned this mental age because of the morbidity record— 
had had pnoninoiiin twice, fieqiient attacks of tonsillitis, scarlet 
fever, and whooping cough, Tonsils at present are diseased and 
school physician lecommended removal. While attending the 
kindergarten she became ill, left lung became infected (father 
died of tuberculosis, only brother died of tuberculosis). She 
returned to aehool for a month, ear became infected, and an abscess 
lormed necessitating hospital care 

Natuiftlly progress was slow and it was difficult to inakv. definite 
plana for training, attendance being irregular because of sickness, 
'However, records showed evideivee of gam m poise and eoutrol 
The parents lecoguized that some gam had been made, but not 
sufficient to recommend that she enter the first grade With her 
consent it seemed best to recommend that Doris remain longer 
in kindergarten With improvement along physical lines we may 
be able to obtain a more accurate mental ago and to anticipafo that 
training can be more regularly carried out. 

The preceding cases illustrate types of problems readily dis¬ 
covered during the early part of each child's attendance in school 
Tlie following case illustrates the typo when a difficulty is not 
noted until the fifth month of the school year* A siimmaiy of 
the records showed Harry to be a steady, reliable, dependable 
worker Handv/ork improved, showing coaatnictiA^e and creative 
abiht)’ His most outstanding eontiubiition was in liolpnig and 
directing m the cleanliness and care of the lOom. He showed 
superior ability in directing others to shaie in this respousibihtv 

During the fifth month, T noticad that Hairy had rlifliciilty 
in following diiections At this time I questioned hearing Hear¬ 
ing was tested and accoiding to report was normal During the 
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next montli attention^ concentration, and interest seemed to deter¬ 
iorate and interfered with normal functioning m group activities, 
lie stood out as being the one who had the courage not to do 
what others were doing. This was noted when children were 
tiding to establish habits; for example, emphasis had been, placed 
on using the backs of chairs. Harry met this request by obviously 
being the only one to sit in a slumping position. In breaking the 
habit of “hands in pocket,” Harry again made no effort to cooper¬ 
ate. One day when a visitor was present he refused to participate 
in a game when first called upon. Later in the morning he refused 
to take part in the language game. This unreasonable attitude 
was noted six times on different days, appearing only when 
visitors were present. 

I inquired about Harry’s older brothers and sisters who attended 
this school. One brother had a reputation of being ‘'stubborn,” 
but he could not be compared to on uncle who had been defiant 
throughout his school career. 

By this time I had become well acquainted with the home 
Harry’s mother was pleasant, intelligent, and very willing to 
cofaperate. There were five children in the family, with Harry 
the third in the group. The home was a very neat, attractively 
furnished, lower apartment in a three-family house The father 
worked in a near-by factory. Harry had been a strong healthy 
baby and had been sick but once During his fourth year he 
had chicken pox. I spoke of Harry’s unusual ability and interest 
in caring for kindergarten materials and the general order of 
the room. His mother stated that he was a great help at home 
because of this general dislike of disorder He had been trained 
to take care of his own toys and clothing and helped the other 
children in the family to care for theirs. I did not refer to Harry’s 
stubbornness at this time. It was evident that Harry had not 
mentioned it either. In the meantime Harry, the children, and 
I faced the problem. After the first outbreak, the children seemed 
to accept his negativeness and paid no attention to him IJn- 
foTlvinately I did not remember not to call on Harry in tbe pres¬ 
ence of visitors, hence the reason for the six outbreaks. There 
was nothing to do but simply face the facts. Possibly the visitor 
atimnlated hia attitude, for Harry it was a means of centering 
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attention upon himself- The outbreol^B appeared less and less 
ToT^ard the end of the year I conferred with his mother. This 
seemed necessary because of the danger of future attempts. She 
had discovered that he could not be ^'forced,'’ m fact that he waa 
^^juat like his father/^ refused to do a thing on© minute and 
repentant the next. Horry craved attention and especially when 
there were visitors in. the home. Harry was not antagonized by 
this method of approach. All we can hope for ig that impreaaions 
made at this time will help to prevent future outbreaks. 

After reviewing the records of sixty children^ one is deeply 
impressed with the value of this type of study- In the kinder¬ 
garten we see the effects that come as a result of having lived, for 
five years. Ifegativ© reactions can be more readily treated at this 
stage than later. It is the kindest contribution which the kinder¬ 
garten can make. The causes which were responsible for the ap- 
pcarance of these negative traits are more or less immediate. I 
question their value as a seientifio contribution, for in many ca&es 
significant data are lacking. For example, Cose II gives no clue 
to the original condition which caused the separation in the home. 
Ethically, I, a complete stranger, must accept information that 
IS voluntanly given. Thus confidence is established and that is 
a big factor in establishing the best type of cooperation between 
home and school Hepeated and welcomed visits can only be 
made on this basis. The information voluntarily given certainly 
hooped in understanding each child and fornaed the basis for the 
individual handling of each case- Add this type of observation 
to data resulting from physical and mental examination, and 
mental hygiene will function more adequately. 



A. PEOJEOT IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

H. M HAMLIN 

Probably no widespread movement m education oflera a bet¬ 
ter ilhistration of the aucceasful application of modern theories of 
education than is to be diacovored m the activities centering about 
agricultural extension and the Farm Bureau movement. Tt seems 
reasonable to believe that those in charge of our public schools, 
particularly in rural regions, might learn much as to the desirabil¬ 
ity and practicability of clianging present school practices from a 
study of this new and different type of education which has so 
thoroughly established itself in. the short apace of fifteen years. 

Let US note the program of a single state, Iowa, as described m 
the annual report for 1928 of the Agricultural Extension Depart¬ 
ment of lowu State Ccllege. 

We learn that during that year 1,725,{>30 persons, including 
duplicates, attended educational meetings and demonstrations 
There were 17,949 boys and girls enrolled in club work; 1503 of 
the 1606 agricultural townships of the State earned some sort 
of an educational progi’am under Farm Bureau direction; 87 ex¬ 
tension specialists from the College gave full tune to the work 
County agricultural agents were employed in every county of the 
state. There were 17 home demonstration agents and 7 bral 
club leaders. In addition to the paid workers, an array of 19,683 
farniers and farmera’ wives gave of their time to seiwo as leaders 
of educational projects. 

This movement has established itself mainly in a period of 
agricultural depression and diacouragemeut. It has progressed 
and expanded while the traditional type of rural educat'oii in 
Iowa, speaking generally, has been standing still. How can we 
account for its vitality ? To whet extent does it depend noon the 
use of principles which have been developed by our leaders in 
educational thought which our schools are still failing to utilire ? 

First of all, each educational project undertaken has definire, 
feasible, measurable objectives The projects to bo undertaken 
and the goals to be sought are determined by townships and 
counties it their annual meetings. At the end of the year, thero 
is a definite cheeking of results For instance, we find that in 
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1926 as a result of the nutrition project 10^744 families reported 
using more cereals, 12,828 families reported using more milk 
and milk products and 10,983 need) more fruits and vegetables 
In the same year in Iowa, pork production demonstrations on 
4S2 farms resulted lu the raising of 6-64 pigs per sow as compared 
with an average of five pigs per sow in the state at large. There 
wore 15,060 persons brought in touch with these swine pro]ect9 
through meetings held for this purpose at the sites of the projects 
Much more detailed facts than these are available with respect 
to each project undertaken, but these are enough to illustrate the 
care that is taken in setting objectives and ineasuring resulta* 

The goals chosen are adapted to local needs and are accepted 
by local people, Many projects are carried on in a number of 
communities with very slight modification but desirable diversity 
of objectives la maintained Results are measured out m the 
community* There is not the easy satisfaction with results in 
terms of temporary ability to repeat information with which our 
rural schools are commonly content The Parm Bureau holds 
to the aensible view that information is satisfactorily taught only 
when it is habitually and customarily used. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau program is designed to reach and help 
every member of the family. It has demonstrated the possibility 
of extending the period of education well into adulthood, offeriug 
what is probably the beat illustration of adult education on a 
large scale which is to be found in America, At the same time, 
it has given nriiich effort to supplementing the activities of the 
schools of the state through a vital club program for children of 
school age. It has found that a community progi’esses beat when 
all units progress together, not when educational advantages arc 
showered only upon the young. By providing a unified educa¬ 
tional program for all in each community, it has done mvich to 
make for good relations between the old and the young at a time 
when the influence of the traditional school has largely been 
to create r gap between the young, with their superior education, 
and the old, with their usual conservative tendencies. 

The Farm Bureau educational program has also been a broad 
program oontributing vitally to each of the seven major aima 
of education It has given first place to vocational training during 
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a penod when our aehools have largely neglected this phase. It 
has made much of training for the home and for parenthood. 
It has offered some of the best training for leisure activities and 
for citizenship that rural Iowa has expei’ieneed. It has a strong 
health program. It has recognized the demand of rural people for 
a balanced education at a time when some have tried to hamper 
them, with a narrow vocationalism and others have scorned to give 
training in the more common affairs of their life. 

The Farm Bureau program of education is a progressive, flex¬ 
ible one It is tied up with one of the best programs of research 
to be found in any field and the results of research are introduced 
into the curriculum as soon as they can be regarded aa reasonably 
safe. There is no such degree of responsiveness to research in 
the public school of rural Iowa. 

While a broad program is attempted and much ground is 
covered, there is not the gorging with information that is en¬ 
countered in most schools which have attempted to keep pace with' 
modern developments by broadening their curricula. Since the 
program is based on the idea that there is a lifetime ahead for 
education, rather than a few short years into which it must be 
crammed, it goes more slowly, attempting to teach only what can 
be learned In a given year, a farmer may learn a little mote 
about keeping and interpreting bis farm records; the next year 
he concentrates on problemB involved in the management of his 
dairy enterprise. Because the life of the farm favors it, he haa 
ample time to think over and assimilate the new ideas presented 
to him. When will onr schools come to appreciate fully the time 
required for true learning in any line? 

While the methods of teaching used in extension work have 
not always been the best, there has been a breaking away from 
procedures still common in our schools. Lecturing is in had 
repute. Since participation is entirely voluntary, each extension 
teacher must be a master of interest control. Praetices advocated 
must be made rational to he accepted; there is commonly much 
thought and discussion among groups receiving this instruction. 
There is usually a good balance between theory and practice, 
though sometimes, this group has overemphasized practice as badly 
as the school customarily overemphasizes theoryc 
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This fjir-reacLing educational program 13 carried 011 wifcli rela¬ 
tively few workers but these are well paid and capable In tliia, 
it IS setting au example to our rural schools with their horde of 
underprepared, underpaid teachers. The Tarm Bureau has found 
it profitable to expand only as rapidly as finances were forthcom¬ 
ing to provide competent workers. Have we overexpanded in 
public education of the formal type ? 

The use of volunteer adult workers by the thousand offers 
another suggestion to the school How many persons are there 
in every community who are able to teach and who willingly wiU 
assist, for the sheer love of teaching? And how much are we 
sacrificing because we fail to bring our young people in touch with 
those older persons outside the school, from whom, they might 
learn, so much that cannot be learned from our typically immature 
country teachers ? The Farm Bureau has shown ua how to uae 
even the retired farmer aa an aid in giving education, while our 
schools have quite conaistontly regarded him aa the chief foe of 
i^ral educational progress 

Liberal appropriations have been made for the supervision of 
the educational program of the Farm Bureau, while lural schools 
have been spending almost nothing for supervision The ninety- 
nine county agents of Iowa have over them four dist'rict supervisors 
and a state leader, the best men that have developed in the ranks 
In. addition, the local efforts of the agents, competent aa they are, 
are constantly supervised by specialists in the Imea being promoted. 
No educational project is attempted by the agent without the 
direction of the specialist concerned. But what rural teacher has 
a specialist on whom to call to assist her with her piohlems in 
teaching aritliiriGtic or citizenship or health, problems quite as 
baffling as any the county agent faces ? 

The Faimi Bureau movement offers also an excellent example 
as to the financing of rural education Costs are shared by Federal, 
State, and local units. It is certain that, without State and 
Federal aid, there could have been no such rapid development as 
the past fifteen years have seen. There might easily have been 
utter failure. Yet we expect our Iowa rural schools to get along 
hatidaomely with leas than one per cent of their funds coming from 
outside the local districts. 

3 5 ^ 
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The fact that a new, wideBpread, and successful mode of rural 
education haa developed does not mean that it haa developed as 
a competitor of the public elementary and secondary schools. In 
fact, the one vigorous demand for better rural schools is coming, 
in Iowa, from the Parai Bureau. This seems to be true generally 

Nevertheless, the school should begin to take note of the methods 
and I'csults of its new colleague in rural education. Much that 
it has developed has direct applicability to the schools. Free 
from binding customs and traditions, the Farm Bureau has been 
able to try the new theories the educators have developed, and 
many have been found adequate. Our schools can now follow the 
pioneer 

Certainly, the spread of this movement has demonstrated that 
the people in rural regions feel a need for a kind of education the 
schools have not been providing. To a considerable degree, the 
moveTuent is a protest movement which would never have 
developed if the schools had been alert and responsive to then* 
clientele. Perhaps there will be an awakening to the fact that 
the type of public school to which we have been accustomed has 
no monopoly on education. 



EXTRAOURRICULAE ACTIVITIES AT THE UNIVEIt^ 
SITT OF KTHHESOTA 
O MYKING MEHUS 

I Ni this papoi’^ we shall give a. brief stimmary of the methods of 
procedure and the gndings of a study of extraci ’ iieular activitioa 
made by the writer when he was a graduate student and instructor 
at the University o£ Minnesota.’' The study coveis the year 
1934-1926. 

In tho tall of 1934, we made a prelimmaiy study in order to 
determine the beat method to use in canvassing the whole student 
body of ovoi seven thousand undergraduate students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota We asked 500 students to keep a daily 
log in which they were to indicate bow tliey spent every minute 
of their time for a week and wo asked 500 other students to fill 
out a schedule covering their activities for a week. Only 80 logs 
and 130 schedules weie filled out by the students and returned 
to us. Since these students repiesented several colleges and differ¬ 
ent classes, it was apparent that there were too few cases to be 
of any value in drawing conclusions. It was also realized that 
it would he impossible to get tho whole student body to fill out 
the logs BUice it involved too much detailed work to keep an 
accurate account of how a student spent his time diiiing each day 
tor a long period of time. It was decided that a questionnaire 
offered the best means of securing tlie information. Accordingly 
the schedule was thoroughly revised and developed into a questloii' 
ualre. 

Ten thousand copies of this queationnairo were printed and 
distributed to the entire undergraduate student body This was 
done during the latter part of tho winter quarter and the first part 
of the spring quarter. In all the colleges tho cooperation of the 

' Thia paper Was read before tho Section on Educational Sociology at the 
annual convention of the American Sociological Society which woe held in 
Washington, D C, December 27-30. 1927. 

> This study was made by the ’writer undei IKs dweetran of the following 
faculty members of the UniversiU of Minnesota F Stuart Chapin, Witliam 
Anderson. F Engelhard t,W F Holman, and Donald G Paterson This is a 
brief preliminary report baaed on data vihioh will be used by the writer m a 
doctor’s dissertation The complete report will be published by the Umver- 
fiity of Minnesota this spnng 
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deans and the heads of the dejyartmeaats was secured. In some of 
the collets, the students filled out the questionnaires when they 
registered for the spring quarter, while in others they filled them 
out during part of the regular olaas period. The total enrollment 
in the colleges to which questionnaires were sent was 7,130. A 
total of 4,637 students, or 66.1 per cent, filled out and returned 
questionnaires. 

A second questionnaire was prepared and sent to each of the 
campus organizations. A total of 151 organizations filled out 
and returned questionnaires. Since a large number of the organ¬ 
izations did not return the questionnaires, the writer made a 
personal canvass of the presidents, secretaries, or faculty advisers 
of the other organizations. Data on 149 additional organizations 
were secured in this manner, making a total of exactly 300 
campus activities on which we secured data. 

A study was also made of the birth rate and death rate of 
student organizations on the campus since 1887. It was found 
that there had been a total of 638 different organizations since 
1887. Of this number 333, or 43.7 per cent had ceased to exist. 
The organizations divided- themselves naturally into three divi¬ 
sions—^the first division includes those that are purely local in 
character, as musical organizations,, literary societies, publica¬ 
tions, and miscellaneous clubs; the second division includes local 
organizations that have considerable faculty support, as oratory, 
debate, dramatics, departmental clubs, and athletics; the third 
division include those that are becked by national bodies or that 
have become institutionalized, as sororities, fraternities, honor 
societies, religious organizations, and student government. It was 
found that the death rate of the purely local organizations was 
70 6 per cent; of the second group, 43.6 per cent; and the last 
group, 33.8 per cent. 

In order to secure the attitude of the alumni m regard to the 
social and educational value of extracurricular activities, a ques¬ 
tionnaire was prepared and sent out to 1000 of the aluipni of the 
tTniveraity of Minnesota who were graduated from 1910 to 1916 
mcluaive, A group of 600 of these alumni who had been especi¬ 
ally active in extracurricular activities as students was selected. 
This group was chosen from the Oopher, the annual junior class 
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publication, and included the presidents of the different campus 
or^anizationa, editors and managers of the publications, captains 
of the athletic teams^ and members of certain organizations who 
ch’ofie their members on the basis of their prominence ui campus 
activities Another group of 600 was selected at random from 
the remaining alumni of the above years—every seventh name 
being selected. 

In determining the extent of participation, the students were 
divided according to colleges, classes, and sex for comparative 
purposes It was found that the upperclassmen engage in more 
activities than underclaaamen, and dbat women engage in more 
activities than men. The senior year is the period of greatest 
concentration in activities. The median number o£ activities for 
the entire student body is four for men and five for women, 
including off campus activities. For on campus® activities alone, 
the median is one activity for both men and women For upper- 
clasemon, the median is two for men and three for women fop 
campus activities. 

It is interesting to note that 61.7 per cent of the men freshmen 
atudonts do not take part in any campus’^ activities, while 
33.9 per cent of the men aophomoTes, 26.1 per cent of the juniors, 
and 23,4 per cent of the seniors are not engaged in any extra* 
Gumcnlar activities on the campus, In four or more activities 
there is a gradual inerease in the percentage of students partici¬ 
pating as we go from the freshmen to the seniors. There are 1.4 
per cent of tlio freshmen iti four campus activities, 4.2 per cent 
of the aopbomores, 5.6 per cent juniorB, and 8,2 per cent seniors. 
In seven or more activities there are no freshmen, 1,3 per emb 
of the sophoinorea, 2.2 per cent of the juniors, and 2 1 per cent 
of the seniors. 

This same general tendency is found among the women students. 
There was 43 3 per cent of the women freshmen who took in 
no campus activities, 21 2 per cent of the women sophomores, 
26.3 per cent of the juniors, and 23.4 per cent of the seniors 

* "On oampue" actmiiea refer to athletiea, oratory or debate, fraternity or 
sorority, literary eocieticB, dramabica, musical, religious, publications, student 
government^ and campus social clubs campus” activities include religious, 

clubs, earning money, housework, theater and movies, parties and dances, 
concerts, and other recreation participated in off the campus 
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In four activiticfl there also an. increasing numlxir of women 
students taking part in campiiA activities as we go from the fresh¬ 
men to the seniors—2.7 l>er cent of the freshmen women took 
part in four activities; 6.7 per cent of the aoplioinores, 7.7 per cent 
of the juniors, and 10.6 per cent of the semora were iii campua 
activities. In seven or more activities we find the jimiora having 
the largest petxjentage of participants; namely, 2,D per cent 
There are 0.7 per cent seniors, 1,6 per cent sophomores, and 0.2 
per cent freshmen engaged in seven or more activities. 

In the junior college classes we find a larger percentage of 
men than of women students engaged in no activities on the 
cAinpus. While there are 51.7 per cent of the freshmen men who 
participate in uo campus activities, we find only 43.3 per cent of 
the freshmen women who are not engaged in some campus activi¬ 
ties. In the sophomore class we find 33.9 per cent of the men 
in no activities and 21.2 per cent of the women aophoinoros out¬ 
side of campua activitiea. In the junior and senior claasea, there 
13 very little difference—36.1 per cent jnmoi men and 35.3 per 
cent junior women in no activities; and 23.4 per cent senior men 
and 2S.4 per oant of senior women in no campus extracurricular 
activities. 

In regard to participation in specific activities, we find that 
about 40 per cent belong to fiateriiities or sororities, 35 per cent 
attend church services; 27 per cent attend concerts; 30 per cent 
take part m some form of athletics; 20 per cent take part in some 
religious activity on the campus; 13 per cent belong fo social 
clubs other than fraternities or sororities; 7 per cent take an 
active part in student self-government organizations, 6 per cent 
spend some time on pubheationa, 6 per cent belong to literary 
societies; 5 per cent belong to campus musical orgauizationB, 
4 per cemt are active in dramatics; 2 per cent are in oratory or 
debate. About 30 per cent of the men. and 20 per cent of the 
women earn part of their way through school, while 40 per cent 
of the men and 18 per cent of the women are entirely self-support¬ 
ing, There is an inereaae in the percentage engaged in religious 
activities from the junior to the senior college, Women are more 
active than men in literary societies and student government 
Men are mare active than woineii in dramatics and music. 
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A comparison was made of the atudents prominent in activities 
with the honor students in scholarship. The prominent students 
were selected by asking each organization to list its ten most 
active members. The honor students were those selected by Kappa 
Phi Kappa, Sigma Xi, and other organizationa in the spring of 
1925. This gave ua a group of 378 prominent students and 173 
honor students, who filled out questionnaires. This was over 60 
per cent of the total number of promineut and honor students 
on the campus. The Bummary of the results show that the large 
majority of the students in the prominent and in the honor groups 
are in the junior and senior classes; that these students participate 
in a larger number of activities than the student body as a whole 
does (the median number of activities on the campus for the 
student body is only one, the median for the prominent group is 
three, while for the honor group it xs four for the men and five 
for the women) ; that honor students take part m more activities 
than the prominent group does, seems to indicate that at Minne¬ 
sota, at least, the honor students are not bookworms who keep 
aloof from campus activities. In nearly every activity the promi¬ 
nent and honor students show a higher percentage of participation 
than the student body as a whole. 

An intensive study was made of a sample group of 321 students 
selected as follows: 107 (57 men and 50 women) in fivo or more 
campus activities; 107 in two or three campus activities; and 
107 in no campus activities. This study of the sample group 
shows that a larger percentage of the active men and women 
belong to fraternities and sororities than nonactive students There 
are no significant correlations between the number of hours a 
student engages in campus activities and his sdiolarship. How¬ 
ever, there is a correlation of about plus .40 between intelligence 
test percentiles and scholarship. In regard to scholarahip and 
participation in extracurricular activities, it is of interest to note 
that the median honor point of the most active group is higher than 
the median honor point of the other two groups. The most active 
group has a larger percentage of its number with an honor point 
ratio of 2.00 or over (B or over) than either of the other two 
groups have. 
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Since there were only three freshmen in the most active group 
mentioned above, another study was made of 300 freshmen from 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. Two groups of 
100 freshmen eacli were selected. In the first group there were 
50 men and 60 women who were in no campus activities, and in 
the second group there were 60 men and 50 women who were 
in two or three activities. The results were the same for the 
freshmen as for the tipperclaasmen; namely, that the more active 
group ranhed higher in scholarship than the less active group. 

In order to determine whether there was any significant differ¬ 
ence m the number of activities participated in by graduates of 
the Twin Oity high schools (Minneapolis and St. Paul), where 
the University of Minnesota is located, and the graduates of the 
high schools throughout the state, a special study was made of 
the students in the Colleges of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
Education, and Engineering. Analysis shows that there are no 
significant differences between the two groups with respect to 
the number of different activities in which they are engaged. 
However, a much larger number of Twin City than non-Twin City 
students are memberB of fraternities. This is especially true in 
the Junior college years. 

A special analysis was made of 904 officers of student organiza¬ 
tions. These were grouped in three groups; first, those in one 
or two activities; second, those in three to nine activities; and 
third, those in ten afitivitiea w more. In every case it was found 
that the students engaged in a larger number of different activities 
also served on more eonunlttees and at the same time held more 
offices. This seems to show clearly that those engaged in many 
different activities are also more intensely active in each activity 
ae indicated by the number of committee poeitions and offices 
held. 

A special study was made of the scholarship of students in 
different sorts of activities, such aa athletics, fraternities, forensics, 
etc. This study showed that students with the highest scholar^ip 
wcie engaged in student activities of an intelleetnal sort (literary 
societies, religious activities, forensics, student government, and 
publications); those engaged m fine arts (music and dramatics) 
bad the lowest scholarship record; while those engaged in social 
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aetivitiea (fraternities and sororities) and in athletics occupied 
an intermediate position in Bcholarship The etudenta in the 
intellectual activities ranked highest in the intelligence testa. The 
women ranked higlier than the men in both scholarship and intelli' 
gence teats in every form of activity. 

In closing we can only very briefly sunmiarize the results of 
tho alumni questionnaires. Four hundred and eight alumni out of 
the 1000 returned questionnaires. Two hundred and fifty answered 
the question which aabod them to compare the extracumcnlar 
activities in educational value with clasaroom work which re¬ 
quired the same amount of time. There was 38,6 per cent who 
were of the opinion that extracnmcnlar activities are more valu¬ 
able than classroom work requiring the same amount of time; 
26.6 per cent considered them of equal value; while 36.4 per cent 
considered them of less value. In other words, 63.6 per cent of 
the alumni who answered the question, considered the extra- 
curricula activities of equal or more value than regular claasroom 
work requiring the game amount of time 

It must be remembered that all these 260 alumni were college 
graduates with ten to fifteen years of experience in actual life. 
In addition to their four years of college training, many of them 
had three or four years of graduate work It is therefore aigprifi- 
cunt when such a large percentage testify to the value of extra-* 
curricular activities. In analyzing these 250 alumni we find that 
there are 62 business men, 60 educators, 35 lawyers, 27 doctors 
or dentists, 23 housewives, 21 chemists, engineers, or interested in 
forestry, 13 religious workers, 5 writers, and 4 farmers. Only 
28 per cent of the buainess men said that extracurricular activities 
were of less value than class work (hour for hour) and 24 per cent 
said they were of equal value, while 48 per cent declared that 
they were more valuable. Only 30 per cent of the housewives said 
that extracurricular activities were less valuable than the same 
amount of time spent on classroom work, while 26 per cent 
declared they were of equal value and 44 per cent said they were 
more valuable than the classroom work to which an equal amount 
of time was given. 

Thirty per cent of the religious w-orkera said that extracuiTioular 
activities were of less value, while 8 per cent thought them to bo 
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of equal value, aad 63 per cent aaid they were of more value than 
the same amount of time spent on olaasroom work. Thirty-six 
per cent of the educatora favored classroom work above extra¬ 
curricular activities, while 32 per cent said they were of equal 
value and a like percentage said that extracurricular activities 
were of more value. Thirty-seven per cent of the lawyers held 
that extracurricular activities were of leas value, while 29 per 
cent said they were of equal value and 34 per cent thought them 
more valuable. Forty-two per cent of those engaged in chemistry, 
engineering, or forestry said that extracurricular activities were 
leas valuable, 29 per cent thought they were of equal value, and 
39 per cent thought they were more valuable. Forty-eight per 
cent of the doctors thought that extracurricular activities were of 
leas value than the same amount of time spent on classroom work 
while 22 per cent thought they were of equal value, and 30 per 
cent thought they were of more value. 

We do not want to leave the impression that we feel that the 
opinion of the 250 alumni proves tha educational value of extra¬ 
curricular activities, hut we simply wish to point out that some 
significance should be attached to the attitude taken toward extra¬ 
curricular activities by mature men and women who have partici¬ 
pated in extracurricular activities in their college days and who 
look back on them, with a calm and mature judgment after ten 
to fifteen, years out of college life. According to the replies 
received from the alumni, tho chief value of extracurricular activi¬ 
ties seemed to lie in the fact that they offered direct face-to-face 
contacts with people instead of the formal contacts of the class¬ 
room and that they helped to develop enduring friendships and 
brought about a sense of loyalty to their fellowmen 

The returns from the alumni questionnaire showed that there 
was a very close relationship between the amount of participation 
at the University in extracurricular activities and the amount of 
participation in the corresponding activities after graduation. 
It seems diat both habits of thinking and acting as well as efficiency 
in technique are built up in participation in extracurricular 
activities and that these carry over into community activities. 



KNOW THY PUPIL 
HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 

I T lias become a platitude that education is a mutual affair. 
The notion was long ago abandoned that a classroom la a neatly 
arranged group of little funnels into which ineluctable knowledge 
13 poured from a reservoir on the platform. 

If thia ia true of an educational nexus where both teacher and 
pupils embody the same cultural heritage and the same general 
environment, how much more true is it in those situations where 
the students represent a social setting entirely diffeient from, 
aometimes almost diametrically opposite to, that of the teacher. 
Finally, the statement is still more pertinent in cases where 
teacher and pupils are not widely separated with lespeet to age 
and experience, but axe of an approximately similar matuvity. 

This means that the need of mutuality and reciprocity in 
teaching reaches its climax in the sort of work usually referred 
to in thia country as ^'Americanization,’^ or adult immigrant edu¬ 
cation. The point is not so much that the teacher needs to learn 
from the student—though there is often ample opportunity for 
that—as that the teacher must react to the student, must feel his 
personality and his social significance, and must spontaneously 
adapt bis methods to the material represented by the foreign 
pupil. 

The difference is essentially that between teaching a subject, 
and teaching about a subject For example, there is a certain 
type of sociology textbook, by no means unfamiliar even now, that 
devotes so much of its space to trying to teach what sociology 
IS that it has very little left to teach sociology. So the notion is 
widespread that you can teach Americanism by teaching about 
America. Much of the failure of the early Americanization 
activities is traceable to the illusion that it is possible to assimilate 
a foreigner by teaching him American civics, American history, 
and the Araerienn way of cooking and taking care of babies To 
learn Americaniam the foreigner muat see and feel America. And 
an order to bring this to pass, the teacher must be able, in a 
measure, to look through the alien’s eyea and get the aspect of 
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things Amenean as viewed through that lueduiin, to put himself 
inside the alien's emotional cemplexea and sense the aignificaace 
of phenomena as perceived through those channels, 

Taie an example: The teacher, deairiog to implant in a group 
of Italian pupils something of the American love for wild life 
in the hope of cheeking their euthusiasm for filling a game hag 
with robins, thrushes, and warblers, draws an idyllic jiicturo of a 
young man and a young woman out for a walk in the woods, 
reveling m the bright colors and tuneful songs of their feathered 
friends. Suddenly he obaervea a peculiar expresBion passing over 
the faces of hia hearers He takes this to b© a natural reaction 
flgainat what they regard aa extreme senticaentaliam, and redoubles 
hia efforts to make hia picture vivid and realistic. He is pathotic- 
ally unaware that the aentimeiit back of that telltale expression 
is horror and disgust that the teacher should take for his illustra- 
tion such a completely immoral piece of conduct as an unchaper¬ 
oned walk in the woods on the part of a young woman with a 
young man as companion Any distaste for the slaughter of useful 
and beautiful songbirds that the teacher might have succeeded 
in building up is completely cng\ilfed in this greater scandal.'^ 

Again, imagine the leader of an adult club of Hungarians try¬ 
ing to enlist the support of the mcinbors in a community effort 
to close up a particularly notorious dance hall that is flourishing 
in the neighborhood. The speaker has worked up his case with 
care, and presents a careful analysis of the situation, including 
a rigidly logical summary of the evils resultant upon guch a situ¬ 
ation. He 19 conacious of making a very slight impreasion upon 
hia hearers, but is quite unaware that hia failure is due to lua 
lack of uuderstandmg of the psychological make-up of hia group 
He does not know that in dealing with this particular people 
'^the fundamental point of view that should he considered is this: 
the Hungarians are predominantly an emotional people Iire¬ 
spective of the education or lack of education that characterizoa 
thoir mental equipment, the fact remains that their incidental 
or conscious actions are first of all directed by emotions of imagm- 

' Bruno Tloselh, *‘The llalians,” Immigrant Backgrounds (John Wiley &S 0 Q 3 ) 
pp 114-115 
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ativa significance/’^ A few minutes of vivid, ©motional appeal 
would have produced ten times more response than half an hour 
of labored reasoning- 

Examplea of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely* The 
teacher, the elnb leader, the social worker, the personnel director, 
can have no assurance of what mental image is conjured up by 
hia words m the minds of hia hearers unless he knows something 
about the way those minds act. His eiforts to present America 
in an attractive, appealing, winning light may produce effects of 
a diametrically opposite character* This insight into his hearers’ 
mental processes involves two things. First, a comprehension of 
the charactenstie mental dispositions and inclinations, if such 
there be, that are traceable to the racial affiliations of the group in 
question. This is a somewhat debatable matter. It has never 
been ooucluaively demonstrated just how much of an individual’s 
mental equipment is due to hia physical heredity, nor juat how 
much of that which is physically hereditary may be assigned to 
true racial characteristics. Doubtless, there are many features 
that fall within this catecjorv, niid to the extent that they can bo 
isolated and understood they are of primary importance in setting 
up constructive contacts with a foreign group. With reference 
to the second point, there is much less doubt. It is plainly evident 
that a very large part of every one’s mental equipment is traceable 
to the social and cultural influences that have surrounded him 
from hia infancy up, in other words, to his nahonal background 
Our mental reactions, as Walter Lippmann has so clearly painted 
out, are largely governed by the pictarea, or ^^stereotypes,” that 
crowd ouv mental storehouse. These pictures are to a very gi’eat 
extent the product of circumstances that are exclusively environ¬ 
mental. As a consequence, people think primarily m accordance 
with the sum total of their previous social experiences If you 
would know how they think, or understand why they thmk thus, 
you must be cognizant of the dominant features of that cultural 
history. And if you would produce tangible results through the 
medium of their thinking, you must know how the ideas you 
present will be transmuted by the mirrors and prisms of this 
internal equipment, 


•Joseph Remcnyi, *'The Hungannna,” ibid, p 71 
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These principles obviously hold not only with refoience to 
adults who have spent their childhood and youth in foreign lands, 
but also of boys and girls who have been, bom in the United IStates 
but whoso home environment and atmosphere have been fixed for 
them by paients who themselves are old-world products. Indeed, 
in. some ways the problem of the native-born child of immigrant 
parents is more acute and complicated than that of the adult 
foreigner himself, for they are subject to two conflicting authori¬ 
tative influences, the Americanizing influence of the school and 
the Europeanizing influence of the home. No wonder they are 
spiritually torn asunder, and tend, aa is amply demonstrated, to 
become the most disorganized and lawless element in our popula¬ 
tion. To offset this as much as possible the teacher needs to know 
how to shade her message into the tone of the home getting, 
losing nothing of its essential meaning, but presenting it in such 
a way as to create the least possible antagonism. 

So there can be no doubt that in dealing with pupils of foreign 
origin, whether of the first or second generation, an indispensable 
prere<]nisite of success is a workable familiaritv with the social 
history and bacTtgroxind of the peoples from which they come 



LIP SERVICE TO EDTJCATIONAL SOCIOLOaY 

STEPHEI^ G HIGH 

Educational sociology tas attained a prestige BufQcient to 
cause -wideapread hp service to it. This lip sei*vice is a prelude to 
leaving out all possible actual applications of the science. 

Consider, for example, any of several dozen nevf courses of 
study, syllabi, or “monographs” that haie appeared within the 
past year. Almost without exception there is a prelude, consisting 
of a statement of aims. Sometimes these aims are copied verbatim 
from the famous National Education Association statement of 
“Seven Cardinal Principles”; sometimes they attempt to he more 
detailed; sometimes they are the result of a questionnnirp among 
all or some of the schools that the course of study is designed to 
serve. As a rule these statements of aims are entirely unobjec¬ 
tionable from the sociologist’s viewpoint; rarely are they couched 
in the obsolete language of “transfer of training”; now and then 
they show decided insight into the legitimate purposes of any 
particular unit of school activity. 

And then comes the anticlimax. The aims are not applied in 
the making of the course at all. Material that is a favorite with 
the person heading the group that writes the course is kept in, 
regardless of its irrelevance to any and every aim stated. Material 
that is new is left out, regardless of its relevance to one or more 
of the aims stated. 

Thus, for example, the N E A ’a cardinal principle, “command 
of fundamental processes” Is used as an excuse to drag back into 
courses in arithmetic artificial drill in excessive nmounts on the 
purely mechanical operations, and to drag into the sixth- and 
seventh-grade operations with decimals that are fundamental only 
for the research physicist and the engineer. Lip service to the 
sociological side of preparing the pupil for progress has led to 
a reinstatement of the metric system in eighth-grade arithmetic, 
despite the fact that there ia less evidence of any possible intro¬ 
duction of that system in this country in our own lifetime now 
than at any time in the past fifteen years. It wiU be evident to 
the sociologist that the sociological criteria were mentioned, foi- 
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gotten, and then remembered aa an excuse for doing an unwarrant¬ 
able piece of 'work. 

Such ia the moat common phase of hp service to educational 
sociology. 

Another common bp service is to parrot certain paragraphs in 
textbooks on education as to the social fitness of a child for a 
particular grade or curriculum, and then to classify children so 
as to suit the whims of the parents or the fads of the school admin¬ 
istrators. The sociological idea is used as an excuse for holding 
back a bright child, or advancing a huge, tall, heavy, dull one; 
it is used as an excuse for herding the incompetent high-school 
pupils into the commercial course, where they are taught: 
Typewriting (which few of them use) 

Shorthand (which most of them promptly forget) 
Bookkeeping (which few ever get a job in which to usel 
Commercial arithmetic (most of them only need to know 
how to add up a, sales slip) , 

Still another lip service rendered to educational sociology is 
to use garbled excerpts or misunderstood quotations from various 
articles as a convenient excuse to avoid working with mental tests 
or educational measureiueuts. Educational sociologists ate 
properly skeptical of the implications that psychologists have 
drawn from mental-test results; and they are equally properly 
skeptical as to the validity or relevance of many results of achieve¬ 
ment tests, These skepticisms are used as rationalizations for all 
sorts of reactionary practices, ran^ng all the way from strict 
adherence to old-style essay-type examinations to complete ap¬ 
proval of rigid regimentation and look-atep progress through the 
grades. 

Yes: We have lip service to educational sociology. Our science 
has acquired enough prestige to secure that recognition. 

We have the sociological fact that the young adolescents form 
a social group distinct from and almost antagonistic to the grade- 
school children; we have the use of that as an excuse for organizing 
pseudo “junior high schools” that are neither junior nor high, 
but simply the seventh, eighth, and perhaps ninth school years 
housed together, receiving exactly the same old inadequate type 
of schooling that gave rise to thp genuine junior high aehoola We 
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have the sociologically detexinined and approved pruieiplei that 
health is a prime purpose of education; we have therefore courses 
of study and textbooks (even by educational sociologists) that are 
merely compendia of information about health, wthout a real 
effort to establish the health attitudes and practices. 

Lip service once more. 

Or IS this merely the necessary first stage in the extension of 
the influence of educational sociology into actual school practice ? 
If It IS the latter, let us hail rather than bewail the situation. 
There are many who take this hopeful view, and the writer would 
like to join them. But, unfortunately, he cannot He ia con¬ 
vinced tliat the present situation of lip service is one that will 
delay greatly the application of educational sociology to school 
practice, The habit is now being formed among school people 
of thinking that the criteria of educational sociology are to be 
stated and then to be either neglected or used as rationalizations. 
With such an attitude prevalent, we shall have to wait for still 
another generation of school people before the actual application 
can be made 

The criteria of educational sociology are now sufficiently definite 
to be usable by curriculum makers and textbook writers as definite 
controls as to what should or should not be included. To the 
credit of textbook authors, let it he ^aid that several of them have 
had the courage to apply aociological criteria consistently and 
almost ruthlessly in tho choice and arrangement of content. But 
curriculum makers have lagged far behind 

It would, for example, be possible today for a group, or one 
individual if ho combined in himself both the knowledge of socio¬ 
logy and that of physics necessary for the task, to make a course 
of study in physics which would entirely eliminate the huge mass 
of material, necessary only to “logical completeness’^ and in no 
way educative for nine out of every ten pupils, that clogs all 
high-school courses in physics. Such a group or person would 
take all items of physics that are taught, have recently been taught, 
or reasonahly could be taught as high'school physics, and would 
apply to each the criteiua in hand. Let us suppose he used the 
seven H. E, A. Cardmal Principles. Coming to “Leiiz’s Law,’’ 
he would ask: 

3 * 
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“Does this contribute to the command of a fundamental pro¬ 
cess T "If BOj to which one?” “Does it contribute to health?” 
“Does it contribute to vocation.?” “If so, to which vocation and 
for which pupils 1” “Does it contribute to worthy home member¬ 
ship?” “Does it contribute to desirable use of leisure time?” 
“If so, how?" .... and bo on. through the hst. If the 
item definitely contnbuted toJwarda any one of thoae, either 
directly, or as a key principle enabling the pupils to understand 
something that directly contributes, Lena's Law would be included. 
Otherwise, away with it . . . . it is illegitimate conteut for 
high-school physics. 

This would not be lip service: this would be genuine use of 
educational sociology. 



INQUIRY 

I 

The tendency to desire and formulate a code of “professional 
ethics” for teachers has been developing in recent years. As a 
rule it has been the administrators who have developed such codes; 
and the codes have dealt with the duties of the classroom teachers 
towards their superior officers. Are such codes justifiable^ and. 
should they not apply also to the superior officers in their relation 
to the teacher^? 

Effective professional or trade codes of ethics exist only where 
the particular calling has developed through either some sort of 
guild organization, where it has developed through a period of 
labor unionism, or where it is necessarily carried on within a. 
close corporation embracing all piactitioners in a locality. The 
medical profession illustrates the first type) the journeymen 
bricklayers the second; the stockbroker the third. Outside of 
groups with these antecedents, formulated codes of ethics for a 
calling serve merely to harass those with a social sense of fair 
dealing;, without in any way binding a large number of less scru¬ 
pulous members of tbe calling. 

Education has not developed through any of these necessary 
social forms for effective ethics, and therefore it is probable that 
no code will be enforced by general consent. There exist no means 
by which unprofessional conduct can bo made so disastrous for 
the culprit as to deter him from it. It is, therefore, largely 
a work of supererogation at present to develop any such code. 

An added difficulty and one that only the sociological point of 
view can expose, is that all professional codes in education are 
“handed down from above.” They aro uniformly tbe product of 
administrators, and represent what the administrators find most 
desirable for members of their corps. Incidentally, such codes 
reflect tbe restrictions wbicb the employing bodies put, tbrougb 
their administrators, upon the practitioners. A type case is the 
almost universal presence in such codes of an interdiction against 
“partisan activity.” Doubtless, if the practitioners made the 
code, it would state that “Whatever a teacher does outside of 
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lachool hours, bo long as it does not interfere with her professional 
work or harm the sehool organization of which she is a member, 
must be allowed.^^ This is the standard which exists among 
medical men, lawyers, engineers, etc. 

If we are to have an adequate and enforced code of profesaionnl 
ethics for Vacation, it must: 

(1) Be the product o± a guild or labor-union organization of 
the profosston. Any such organization is out of the question in 
America, though it exists in Great Britain. 

(2) Be the work of practitioners, not of adnimiatrators 

(3) Be reciprocal" binding upon administrators aa well aa 
upon nractitioners. Failing this, it will be but a slave cade^ 1o 
hold down the ambitious and fonvarddooking among the practi- 
tiouora. 

Those fcymer practitioners oi education who have left tlie field 
for the commercial world, are uuanimoua in agi’eeiug that the 
feeling of responsibility to treat subordinates justly is far more 
general in th© business world than among educators. A definite 
spread of such a feeling, so that m all cases the educational admin- 
istrator will presume, unless evidence is to the contrary, ike 
teacher ie probably right in any matter, will aceonapligh more 
towards securing professional ethical practice among teachers than 
any amount of making of codes. The nouethkol teacher is auch 
because she distrusts those in command. 

G, Rxck 


II 

At th© Boston meeting of the KaUonal Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology, the statement was made that education 
in health ie essentially a problem for th© physician and mirse, not 
for the teacher. Is this attitude a safe criterion in education? 

The atatement under consideration is not only an unsafe guide 
in education, but it is contrary to fact. It infers that the physician 
and the miiB© are to be classed as educators) and this the individ- 
ualfl thomaelves would not admit. While to some extent by virtue 
of their association with people, and particularly with children,^ 
some education is an inevitable outcome, they are not interested 
in education as such, nor has their training been in that field. 
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Health aa a definite aoeial aaset has never been emphasized in 
the training of medical students. Even today the bulk of medical 
training ia in terns of diagnosis and cure rather than prevention. 
Physicians are well aware that for them to emphaaize the truths 
of preventive medicine the human race would hy this means 
make slow pi-ogress in the promotion of health. They are equally 
certain that the time to develop habits and attitudes is m child¬ 
hood. 

The object of an individual medical examination is to determine 
the state of health, and that of examining a group of pupils is 
to note individual physical ailments, and the possible presence of 
communicable disease within the gi'oup. Oases requiring medical 
service are usually referred to the family physician. The activi¬ 
ties of the school nurse are often limited to first aid, advice as 
to the physical care of the child, and conditions of uncleanlmess. 
While these activities are most essential to child welfare they can 
never be eonsideted health education. Medical inspection has 
never been adequate and can never be adequate to do the whole 
work of education in health. Medical inspection being provided 
only at given times during a school year is entirely inadequate 
as a meana of education. The teacher is capable of observing 
possible physical defects and unfavorable physical conditions to 
a far greater extent than has been her practice. Teachers should 
be encouraged and expected to examine for hearing, pediculosis, 
cleanliness, bad teeth, vision, adenoids and tonsils, skin infection, 
uialnutrition, nervousness, and indications of communicable 
disease. All cases will of course he referred to the physician for 
dingnosiB, Without specific knowledge as to individual needs, the 
teacher is not in a position to proceed intelligently in the process 
of health education. The teacher, being with the children daily, 
is expected to note individual needs and render immediate service 
by referring particular pupils to the attention of the physician or 
nurse who otherwise might overlook them entirely. 

Health is primarily a matter of education and essentially a 
school function, first, because the progress of the child depends 
directly upon his physical condition, and, secondly, because it 
depends on the observance of specific practices related to nutrition, 
exercise, sleep, recreation, cleanliness, and the like. These 
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practices in turn depend on specific habits, adequate knowledge, 
and appropriate attitudes of healthy living, The development of 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes that will improve and control the 
behavior of the child is the purpose of the school end the function 
of education. 

One who is familiar with the schools and the educational process 
is well aware that health problem* undertaken by the physician 
and nurse without the necessary followup work can never result 
in the development of adequate habits and practices. Experience 
has shown that if health education is to become a reality, it will 
result from the activities of tbe school and particularly those of 
the classroom. A survey of child habits and practices made by 
the teacher is the basis for health instruction and health activities 

Health education must concern itself with (1) the instruction 
of parents and other adults in knowledge of healthy living; (2) 
the instruction of children in practices of healthy living; (3) 
organization of children for health activities; and (4) physical 
education in so' far as it is related to health. Health education, 
then, is primarily tbe function and problem of the teacher, with 
such assistance as the physician and nurse may be permitted to 
tender. 

Ill 

Are church schools desirajtilef 

By church schools we here mean schools covering the usual 
elementary or high-school curricula, but owned, operated, and 
staffed by a church organization. Such schools usually add to the 
usual curricula instruction in churoh doctrine, and often also 
in morals. Part-time (afternoon) schools such as Talmud Torahs, 
confirmation dasaes, etc., are excluded. 

(1) Instructional conditions. Provided the church schools 
maintain as effective instructional conditions and do as effective 
instruction 'as the public schools, no objection can be raised. The 
taking of half an hour or an hour a day for religious instruction 
may or may not mean a loss of instructional effectiveness in the 
usual curriculum. The general tendency to sacrifice lessons in 
the usual curricular units for extra religious instruction, or for 
religious exercises on church holidays and the like, undoubtedly 
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adds up to a total that requires a greater effectiveness or speed 
in instruction than public schools fumieh 

As a general rule, church schools incline to be less ready to 
take on improvements in curricula, methods, equipment, etc,, than 
public schools. Ohureh'School people are often a bit boastful of 
the economy with which their buildings are erected, this in many 
cases means that advantageous instructional equipment is omitted 

(2) Hygiene. Church achoola, as a rule, are more apt to insist 
upon old-fashioned ^^strict discipline^' than are public selioola. 
This means as a rule, a premium on immobility j hence muscular 
weariness among the pupils. Church school buildings as a rule 
are as well ventilated, as well sanitated, etc., as those of similar 
date built for public schools. Health education does not appear 
to be quite as well developed as in public schools; and certainly 
health inspection, school-nurse service, and the like, are less 
frequent in church schools than m public schools. 

(3) Isolation of group. Throughout all church schools there 
appears to he an entirely unconscious but inevitable tendency for 
the pupils to be inculcated with an attitude of despising the 
public-school children. The associations and friendships fcrmcd 
in school are the same as those formed m church; hence there la 
apt to be a degree of isolation of the pupils from participation in 
the life of the community as a whole. This is accentuated by 
the fact that almost all church schools requme payment of tuition 
and do not furnish books and supplies free. A degree of ^'economic 
snobbery” is thus produced 

(4) Attitude towards a changing social order. The churches 
are essentially guardians of the '^eternal verities." Accordingly, 
there is a general attitude of resistance to change through all 
church activities. Pupils brought up in such an attitude are 
thereby given a mental set which is likely to prejudice them 
against social changes, however desirable It must be admitted 
that many public-school systems are equally illiberal, 

(5) Competence of staff. Except in. Michigan, where teachers 
in any school, public, church, or private, must have the state 
oeTtihcatea, church schools tend to have instructional staffs with 
somewhat less training. 
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To flimi up: Sociologically, the eliurcli aolioola muat be con- 
aidered aome^rhat leaa effective means of education than the public 
schools, and open to disapproval in isolating their pupils to some 
extent from the community as a whole. It is probable that most 
of the charges made agamet them by violent opponents are not 
true. 

Historically, the church school must be regarded as a survival 
from the era in Ainei'ican histoiy pievioua to the development of 
public schools It survives mainly among groups who have an 
intense loyalty to their church; and the propoi*tion of itg pupils 
who are of American parentage is negligible in moat cases, It is 
probably an institution that will slowly die out unless attacks 
upon any particular church should strengthen the solidarity of 
that body 


Stephen G. Rich 



EESEABOH PBOJEOTS ABD METHODS IN EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this 8«ction. of The JoTHWAb may be of the tjmtest peaaibt* sereiee 
tls readets are urged to send at once to t/ie editor of this department ttlles—and where 
possible, desenptions—of all current research projects now in process in educational 
sociology and those of interest to educational sociology in kindred fields Correia 
pondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed 

ExTRACUaRICULAB. ACTIVITIES AT WiTTENBERQ Coi.EBGB 

An investigation i8 being made at Wittenberg College^ Spring- 
field, Obio, -under the direetion of Professor O. Myking Metua, 
department of education, in regard to the extent to which at-udents 
are participating in extraeurricular activities. Last fall a ques¬ 
tionnaire was filled out l>y the students On this questionnaire 
they indicated what activities they were in, what ofBces they held, 
and gave an estimate of how much time they spent on each activity 
At the end of the first semester the registrar will give the scholar¬ 
ship q-notient of each student for the semester. The intelligence 
score rating and the physical examination record will also he tabu¬ 
lated. 

Tabtilationa are being made to show how many students in each 
class (divided according to sex) participate in no activity, one 
activity, two activities, etc.; how many students participate m 
each kind of activity, as athletics, fraternities, musical, religious, 
forensics, literary societies, etc, A special study will be made of 
all students who hold offices or are committee members, all students 
who earn money while attending college, all students in a paitieu- 
lar kind of activity, as athletics or fraternities, to determine the 
kind of students who are found in these groups from the stand¬ 
point of mental ability and scholarship 

Heseakoh Projects at the University of Buffaio 
Immigrant Adjustment 

A study of the cultural ad 3 U 8 tmeut of the Polish immigrant 
group in Buffalo has been in progress at the University of Buffalo 
for the past eighteen months. The study has been mode by Pro¬ 
fessor Niles Carpenter, in collaborotion with Mr. Daniel E. Katz, 
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a graduate student at Syracuse TJniveraityj wUh the assistauco 
of a number of Poliah-American teachers, students, and social 
workers. It has been financed by the Committeo on Ethnic 
Eactors in Connuunity Life of Brown University, of which Mrs. 
B, JB, Weasel is research director. The objective of the study 
baa been the devising of a technique for measuring the attitudes 
and activities involved in the process of acculturation of a typical 
iiuniigrant group. A preliminary study was made m 1026 (see 
Social FcH'ces^ September, 1927). A second otiidy is being 
carried on at pros cut Throughout the study, an effort has been 
made to obtain objective, quantitative measurements, so as to 
avoid subjective coloring by the interviewer, and—except where 
tho subjective enteta into the data sought—by tho intoiviewed 
Eor example, the section of the questionnaire dealing with lan¬ 
guage adjustment contains a graded aenos of passages in English 
and Polish, which the person interviewed is requested to translate 
Again, the section on knowledge of traditions contains a list of 
brief biographies of notable Americans and Poles, and accounts 
of Polish and Amencaa national holidays, each of which the 
person interviewed is asked to identify* The questionnaire covers 
about fifteen pages and takes an hour to complete. It is hard to 
eatimato the siicceas of this method at this stage. However, such 
findings aa have been tabulated seem to arrange themselves into 
typical distribution curves. 

Studies of Family DisassocuHfUon in Random Sample Families 

For about three years, tho department of sociology has been 
collecting case studies dealing with various types of family 
problems These studies have been secured from students taking 
advanced courses in sociology and deal with families which these 
students know intimately through various primary group contacts. 
The problems presented run all the way from petty family squab¬ 
bles to complete family disorganization. It ia folt that caaea 
gathered from these sources are of peculiar value in that they are 
not dr(l^Yn from court or aocial agency records, and, therefore, 
represent what might be called a raudom sampling of a typically 
urban community That is to say, moat family cases that are 
available for sociological study have boon made available just 
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because they have been bionght to a family welfare society, a 
clinic, a court, or some sort of agency dealing with a epedalized 
type of maladjustment. Such cases are, therefore, not typical m 
that they are always associated with such typo of maladjustment 
as is necessary to get them into the case records of some social 
agency The case studies lu the series being collected at the 
University of Buffalo compare unlavorably with the social agency 
records in that they are relatively incomplete and are not prepared 
by trained social workers It is felt, however, that they make up 
for these defects in their greater representativeness. These stndiea 
are being collated and prepared for possible publication by Profes¬ 
sor Niles Carpenter and Miss Gwendolyn Doughton, gradual^ 
assistant in sociology. 

Project l8tvd^es m Urban Soaology 
Courses in urban sociology have been offered for the last two 
years at the University of Buffalo and in a summer session at 
the University of Colorado. The assignments to students in these 
courses have included project studies of typical American urban 
communities with which the students have had some drat-hand 
contact. Studies of the social and economic history of the students’ 
own “home towns” have proved particularly profitable Some of 
them appear to represent genuine source material in American 
social history, Some of these reports are being embodied in the 
forthcoming v'ork on iiiban sociology by Piofessor hTiles Carpen¬ 
ter, winch IS to be biought out dining the nirrent M'nr fLongmans 
Green and Company) 
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Editohiaij Noth fhiA department w de&ioned to be an open forum M}herein 
full expresnon will &e encouraged upon all queettons vnthn the field o/Thk Joxjr>i k\j 

PROFKflsioNAi. Ethics m SetrooLS Editcation ^ 

It j8 customary lu certain schools of various professions to 
offer co^)Taea in professional ethics The usual course eonaista of 
lectures l>j^ an experienced member of the profession upon the 
code of ethics -which has been adopted and npon other problema of 
profeasional relations. I am bold enough to say that these co urges 
ara not generally regarded of great significance. They are 
flometimea very short and often cro-wded into an already overloaded 
curriculum. 

Yet I am convinced that a professional school has the reaponsi- 
hility of giving ayatematic attention to some of the major aapccts 
of profeasional relations. I therefoxo submit, at least as a baaia 
for discussion, an outline of a method for a thorough conaideration 
of the problems of professional ethics in schools of education. 

The objectives of auoh consideration, whether in a formal courgo 
•or in any sort of a contimiing discussion group, should obviously 
not be to secure adherence to any particular code or method of 
attaining control over profeasional relations. That seems to be 
the aim of many of the lectures which I have mentioned above. 
I would state the objectives altogether differently They should 
be: (1) To consider the types of critical aituatious which men 
and women in the educational profession are oncountoring today; 
(3) To endeavor to discover the effective luethoda of defining those 
situations for the guidance of members of the profession; (3) to 
try to evaluate the techniques of social control which the educa¬ 
tional profession might use in oidor to impiove professional rela¬ 
tions, In short, it should be a course or discussion group in the 
problema of social control, beginning with a fairly adequate 
description of the social situations which those in the profession 
find of most concern. Assuming that the group considering these 
matters contains a considerable number of poisons who have 
taught, it is obvious that the enterprise should be one in which the 
students have a large part m aagemhhng materials out of their 
experience 

'Dis 00*13100 b> Benson Y Landis 
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A aystematic consideration of the matter may be divided roughly 
into three main parta: 

(1) The inventory of social situations which are of concsern. 
Considerable time may be given to this. Thc^e in the group should 
write deacriptiona of situations which they have encountered, 
involving such matters as conflicts between members of the profes¬ 
sion, the relations between educators and public agencies, etc 
Some materials are available in print. Certainly the faculty and 
students in any school of education can gather considerable mater¬ 
ial here. This would be an asaembly of cases, and after a few 
years a deposit of cases of considerable range would be made. 
These cases should be classifled and fully discussed 

(2) With a body of case material available, one could take up 
certain typical situations and consider how they should bo defined 
Individuals in the gi’oup may express their opinions aa to what 
should be done, for example, lu a conflict situation. No doubt 
there may result fairly clear statements of what the proper pro¬ 
cedure should be in many of tbe cases. Where there is diaagree- 
raent as to what the procedure should be, it will be worth while 
at least to discuss the claims of the contending groups and fully 
record the deliberations. 

We may also try to leam from the experiences of the organiza- 
tionB within the educational and even other professions. 

(a) We may assemble what evidence we can of the effectiveness 
of decisions of commissions of professional ethics in regard to 
particular cases. These deciaioua have become precedents in a 
few professions 

(b) We may consider evidences of the effectiveness of the muner- 
oua codes of ethics which have been formulated by educational and 
other organizations. Why have codes been adopted? What hap¬ 
pens after they are adopted ? In what sort of language have they 
been framed? Should codes be adopted? Should codes be 
statements of principles or should they be specific rules applying 
to particular situations? 

(c) Should there be a combination of case studies and a code 
of ethics, as obtains within a few organizations within and without 
education ? 
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(3) What techniqiiea of social control are necessary fop the ob¬ 
servance and enforcement of approved definitions of situations? 
Here can bo taken up such (jueations as the function of organization 
in getting control over group behavior; what kinds of orgauizatious 
are needed among educators i(here the teachers^ union movement 
should receive full attention); what degree of control should 
organizations among educators strive for—should they put their 
emphasis only upon education to aeeure observance of approved 
procedures or should th^ develop judiciary and disciplinary 
agencies to enforce standards} what lessons can be learned from 
the experiences of other professions; are there possibilities in 
new ventures involving interprofessional efforts; if so, what might 
be attempted? This would be a search for satisfactory statements 
of the objectives of profesflionaliBm. It would lead into its limita¬ 
tions, diseases, advantages. This search would not be unlike that 
for the objectives of education, and just as difficult. 

In taking up these questions (and of course I do not pretend 
to have sketched everything that is of importance), we shall find 
plenty of resources for some and meager materials for otheis. 
In general| we may say that wo shall draw whenever we can upon 
the history of education, upon the methodology and materials of 
sociology and social psychology, upon investigationg of professional 
and other social ethics, upon the opinions of educators oi long 
experience and of the students in the group, upon the experiences 
of organizations within education and other professions, upon 
the development of professionalism among educators in otJier 
countries. I believo that the approach which I outline is nnunlY 
one to the study of behavior of a group and that ib is the oppnr 
tiinity of the educational sociologist to organize systematic con¬ 
siderations of professional ethics. I have consulted with some 
educators, however, and all hut one have agreed with me on this 
point The one who disagreed i9 prominently identified with 
nursing education and contenda that nurses must work out their 
problems alone, without calling upon the sociologists. I, never¬ 
theless, cojitcnd that no profession should it alone’^ and that 
by participation in such n pi^ocess as I have outlined, drawing 
upon tlie materials indicated, students in schools of education 
should acquire resources and equipment which would help them 
in their task of building the profesBion of education. 
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Plane Qewnetry , by William W. Stradee and La webs ce D. 
Rhoades. Philadelphia: The John 0. Winston Company, 
1927, xvi + 399 pages. 

Merit m a textbook m gcomeliy, »n the opioion of Ibo reviewer, is deteritimed 
by thft nature of the introduction to domonstrative geometry, by the ekill with 
which the pupil la instructed m methods of diBcovermg and establishing fact>3, 
by the abundance of well-graded e^erci&es, by the treatment ol the great founda¬ 
tional or basal theorems of geometry, and by the proviBion for testing pupila" 
achievement to do original thinking 

The authors have given careful attention to the acquisition of the vocabulary, 
meaning^, and skills which constitute preparation for demonstrative geometry. 
The large number of ongmal exercises is perhaps the most outstanding featuro 
of the book. The authors’ treatment of tests appears to be somewhat loose, 
particularly with reapect to diagnoatic teats 

A great many illustrations of geometric forms in architecture and industry 
have been included, some of which ecein to have no bearing whatever on de- 
monatrative geometry pages 18, 33,167, 186, 343) The format of the book 
IS particularly good 

J. Andiubw Drubeel 

High School Admimsiraiionj l>y Hebbebt H. Foster, New 
York and London. Tlie Century Company, 1928, 666 pages 

Professor Poster baa given ub a comprehensive and satisfactory presentation 
of conveationally successful secondary-school administrative practices The 
book opens with a discussion of ideals and aims and an explication of ten fund^ 
amenlnl principles of Becondary-school administration It then deals with the 
high-school principalship and the teaching staff, the pupils and their needs, the 
cumctilum, and the school life Finally, it goes very thoroughly into the problems 
of management, liigh-school finances, the keeping of records and reports, and 
the external relatvonahipa of the high school Much attention is given to the 
problems of the small high achoo] 

The volume is adequately equipped with suggested problems for class dis¬ 
cussion, diagrams and charts, and specimenB of Bchool records and reports Tlie 
appendices include a valuable, fifty-three-page bibliography, an account of the 
Dalton Plan, and other helpful material 

This book will not lead any young adminiBiraior into trouble; li will give Vum 
safe and concrete guidance On the other hand, it will scarcely encourage him 
to pioneer, to adventure, to experiment It may encourage him to invite his 
teachers to consider their problems and to offer their advice to him regarding 
educational and administrative matters It suggests to him that parents should 
be encouraged to assist the school in getting more adequate accommodations But 
it gives little consideration to the school as n commuaity institution It will 
scarcely inspire any vigorous policy of cumculum ad]uatnient or of community 
cooperations in dealing with the educational problems of adolescents In a 
word, it treats of secondary achoola of today; it gives ue little help in attaining 
better acboola for tomorrow 

Philip W L Cox 
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Snicid^, hy Ruth Shonle Cavan, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1928, xxvn + 359 pages. 

In tho light of the conflicting opinion and theory that arose out of what the 
newspapers a year ago were terming the ''student suicide wave/' those who 
have to deal with the adolescent personality aa teacherj adviser, or parent will 
find this volume oC abeorbiag interest Dr Cavan, one-tuno research fellow at 
the Univerfliby of Chicago, undertook the rcaenroh published m this volume 
"because of an mtereat m human nature m the midst of pcrplaxiticsThe 
treatment is at once sympathetic and soberly Gcicniific. 

Part I deals with suioide and social diaoiganization Dr Cavan notes that, 
with few exceptions, the suicide rate la mounting among all civilized peoples, 
and thnt tins increaae shows little correlation with climate, race, ox religion, 
While in the United States the urban rate is somewhat higher than the rural 
rate, the rates of clUea bear little lel&tionship to thoir size, and m the Enflt many 
rural difltricte have rates exceeding those of adjacent cities A study of primitive 
peoples, with their very rigid social organization, reveals a negligible amount 
of suicidoi A detailed study of Chicago demonstrates that within the city the 
sviioide rate varies tremendously from community to commumiy In general 
the auicido rate is high in those communities of the Inner city where hfe is mobile 
and social disoxgaiuzation is prevalent—high suioido rates correlating with 
slum and lodging areas^ family dieorganizatioDt poverty, pawn shops, murder, 
drug peddling, deaths from alcohoUBm, and vice. Suicide, the extreme of 
personal dlsoiganizaiioii, correlates with the mobility and anonymity, pro- 
miacuity and conflicts of social codes and cultures which mark the arena within 
the city of extreme social disorganization. 

Part II deals with suicide and peracmal disorgamzation. Suicide is more than 
a social phenomenon, it is also a peraonal experience When adjustmenta fail, 
there may ocout a complete breakdown of morale, inability to satisfy dominant 
wishes, and consequent personal disorganization. In certain types of per¬ 
sonalities, notably those characterized by lack of objectivity, fixity of idea, 
mental conflict, and psychotic symptoms, personal disorganization may result 
m suicide. Dr Cavan skilfully traces this process in the dmnea of a number of 
suicides The chapter on incipient suicides, those who m temporary crises wish 
fpr death, will be especially inieTCSting to the adviser of the adoieecent While 
the symptoms of the suioidally inclined personality appear m childhood and 
adolescence, the statieticfi concluBivoly demonstxato that children and adolescents 
are definitely nonsuicidal Student suicide waves, like crime waves, exist m 
the imagination of the press A final chapter diBOUBses the control of suicide 
An excellent bibliography is appended 

This volume is one of a senea of atudies of contemporary urban civilization 
financed by the Laura Spelnaan HookefolLer Memorial and directed by the 
commUtee on eooial research of the Univerflity of Chicago Other notable 
volumes in the series are BurgeSa, Tke Urban Commiirntyt Thrasher, The OanQ» 
Mowrer, Family Di^oTgmiT^aiionj and Gosnell, A Siudy oj /fon-Eofmp. 

HaKVBT W ZOKBAtfQH 
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Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, by J. E. Wallaob WAi.ti*r. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1027, xxii + 649 
pages. 

In his introduction, Dr Cubbertey haa bo admirably atntcd the purpooe o( 
the volume th»t he will beer quoting. 

"That thoro aro thou Bands of children in our public achools today for whom 
Iho toRUlar cloBaroom procoduro is but poorly adapted, and who are gaining but 
tlttlo from attendanco at tho school, every InteUigont educator knows . , . c 
The compulsory education law has placed them in the school and holds them 
there, but their obtendanoe is nob productlvo ol satisfactory results. What 
thoy need ia, firat, a careful eciontifto examination and diagnosis, that will locate 
defects interfering with proper school progress, the prescription of remedial 
treatment, and then specialized instruction in classes in which they can make 
what is, for them, Batisfaotory educational progress «.. 

‘Tt has been especially difficult toi the educator to handle these problem 
children, m part because ho bos lacked specialized classes, but largely beoause 
his behavior baa not been such aa to enable him to recognize their defects, or to 
indicate what is best to do for them once their defects are revealed. * . There 
IS no hope, elthc-r, that with tune we ebell be able to include such iTaSning m his 
professional preparation Tho knowledge called for is far too extensive and far 
too technical. Just os we have in turn added the apeoiol subject-matter 
teacher, the school nurse, the visiting teacher, the school health officer, and the 
acbool dentist to our educational etaft, and oU fox the purpose of enabling the 
olossroom teacher to make her instruction more efTeotive, bo shall we id time 
add spGcialistd in the diagnosing of menial and developmental defects, and in the 
prescribing of remedial treatment and instruotion for the problem child forced 
into OUT Bchoola by the compulsory education law. 

"The new spcclalmt will be called a clinical psyohologist, and it ia the work 
of this new educational and psychological expert that the present volume 
describes ” 

The school library will do well to put this work at the disposal of lU psychologiat 
and viBitmg teacher It is tho best single handbook on the procedure of the 
behavior clinic yet published. On the shelf beside it should go, however, certain 
Volumes to aupplemeut it The twenty-seventh Tearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Kdueaiion contains invaluable material on the signihcance of 
mtelligence and intelligence teats Healy (k Bronner, A Manual of Mental 
TesU contains a description of materials, testing procedure, and norms for all 
the commonly employed clinical tests The Paychclvffical Bullelm^ July, 1027, 
coniaitiB a complete bibliography of mteUigence, educational, pereonahiy, and 
character teats, Slawson, The Delinquent Boy is the most reliable study of the 
relationship of mtelligonce to problem behavior. Healy, The Indwidual />c- 
Itnquenl IB tho classical work on the psyohiatnc oepecta of the procedure of the 
behavior clinic Burt, The Young Dehnquenl contains interesting comparative 
material from a Hondon clinic Healy, C<wc Studies of the fudge Baker Founda- 
ftan, gives excellent examples of actual diagnosis and treatment, as does Saylea, 
Three Problem Children. Thomas, The Unadjualed Cfirl deals with the relation¬ 
ship of the cbild^fl social situation—family and community contacts^ cultural 
oonflicts, and the like—to problem behavior. Baylcs, The Prohfetn Child in 
i^eAoof cent aim a quite typical set of case studies illustratmg maladjustments 
in the school and the work of the visiting teacher. Reavis, Fupti Adfuatnwnl 
3 7 ★ 
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givea ftjtoiDplee of tbe adiueimaat of problem pereonalitiea to the secondary- 
Bohool utnaiion. These booke niM pro've mtereeiing to ^idinsmali ator end teacher 
BB weU as of pt&clieal use to the aehoct p^cbologiet* A number ot them, notably 
Healy sfndurCduol DtUnqM^t oontaifi exhaustive bibliographiee of the clinical 
literature. 

HasvBT W. ZoiiBAuaE 

The Oolden Book ^ \>y Douola8 0. HoMubteie^ and other recent 
volumes from the preus of Pascal Covici, Chicago. 

In the days when the reviewer was a student at the University of Chicago 
there was on West Handolph Street a book dnn by the name of Covici-McQee 
It waa one of those places where you could browse away the hours unhurried by 
overoivil clerks, among rare and old books, duai editions, and the dusty and 
disEnembered remnants of old libraries. In the back rooms young journalists 
used to forgather for pipe and talk Harry IlansoD and Ben Hecht often held 
forth there. 

Kyidently ibo old partnership has been dissolved. At all odds, the book 
review editor of this journal baa from tlnie to time received volumes from the 
Chicago ptesa of Pasoal Covici. Mr- Covici has passed from the vending of the 
hooka ot others io the eroation of hooka c! hie own. He is no ordinary pubUsher, 
however. He goes in for bookmaking as an art rather than as a busmew, 
specialising on fine bmdingSi and sensuous types and papersi And the manuscripts 
he publishes are highly oclected—recently discovered mes by authors of past 
oivilitatbns, essays on the history and art of printing and bookmaking, odd 
historical documents, first novels by his struggling friends of the Zola school, 
and errotica. 

There have just come to the reviewer^s desk two beautiful examples of the 
artistry ol the preas of Pascal Covini—The Golden Book, by Douglae C. Mc- 
Murtriej and the Secret Ilxshry oj ProcojduSt by Hichord Atwater. 

In The Golden Book Douglas MoMurtrie tells ^^the story of fine books and 
bookmakmg, past and present Mr McMuririe, himself an eminent typo¬ 
graphic artiat, is well qualified Us UjU this story. Among the (ofieinaiing chapters 
of this volume are those dealing with ancient forma of writing, paper and its 
forebears, books in mamisGripty printing in the Far East, woodcuts and block 
books, the invention of printing, the development of typography, the Venetian 
masters, the first book m English, the Golden Age of typography, Plantin of 
Antwerp, master of Roman type design, the French eighteenth century, m the 
track of Columbus^ the press comes to Massachusetts, William Moms a typo¬ 
graphical mosaiah, the processes of bookmaking, on type design, the title page, 
book illustration, the art o! bookbinding, private presses, modern fine printing, 
and toward the golden book. The perusal o! the etory, crammed with historical 
fact and pcraonal nanatwe, and beautifully llhiBiraied throughout with examples 
of typography, illustTation, decoration, end the Uke, ib little leee than exciting 
The reviewer cannot imagine a peraon bo dull as to be able to lay it down without 
a new enthusiasm for books and a new appreciation for bookmaking. It will 
give student and teacher alike a new sense of the romance of the tools they use; 
it will give the young apprentice to printing and bookbinding a new sense of 
the dignity of his art. 

The Secret History of Procop%us is an Engliah translation by Kicbard Atwater^ 
sometime fellow in Greek at the University of Chicago, and volatile colummat of 
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the C/kicapo Posi It la an mtinate revelation oi the court of Jusliniaiip 

of the colorful age when the Homan Empire m the hands of the ErapreBs Theodora 
danced madly to its impending fall It is more than a historical document, 
ho'./over—it is a modern example of fine bookmaking oa deaenbed by Dougloa 
MoMurtne in The Golden Book Indeed, it ib designed, both oa to typography 
and bmdiiig» by Mr. McMurtne himself The type v/ns specially designed for 
the book, and la hand set, impressed upon Impenal Shidzuoka Vellum It la an 
adventure to turn its pages 

Hauvky W ZoiuJAtraa 

School Library Yearhooh (Ifumber One). Compiled by the Edu¬ 
cation Committee of the American Library Aasociation 
Chicago: American Library Aasociation, 1927, 166 pageg 

The first school library yearbook mcludcs the chief work of the Education 
Committee of the American Library AsBociation over a period of years Misa 
Harriet A Wood, of the Library Division of the Minnesota Department of 
Education at St Paul, Minnesota, is chairman of the committee. 

The mtroductory pages of the now yearbook acquaint us with the A L, A. 
achool library objectivea It haa ihie© major divisionB Und er Part 1 the coun try 
IB divided into regions, each with a director lor the collection of important items 
of news from State supervisors of school libraries and State education committees 
Fart 2 presents one of tho outstanding objectives of the committee and Us sub¬ 
committees, minimum courses of mstruction in the use of books and libraries for 
oil types of achoola and collegea Fart 3 is a directory of school hbrariana wbo 
are members of the A. L A 

It is planned hereafter to have the yearV i issued promptly "so that the news 
of school library progress may be fresh the first yearbook the news ranges 
from many encouraging evidences of progr s in certain regions to indications of a 
most Umited development of the entire t Dvement in others. Mies Nell Unger, 
reporting for the Eastern States, can cit. much that la encouraging* 

In New York State the ruling requiring the emplovmcni of school 
librarians in all schools with an academic enrollment of more than 100 
haa been put into operation. There are 414 school librarians devoting 
full or part tune to library work who hold State certificates, and have 
had at least the minimum aix weeks^ training New York City has 
taken a tremendous step m advance m requiring college graduation and 
library training for all future school librarianB 

The minimum courses of instruction in the use of books and libraries for all 
types of Bohools and colleges, prepared by subcommittees, occupy nearly two 
thirds of the first achool library yearbook Having served as a member of the 
Btftff of three large univoraity libraries where fieahmen are not required to receive 
instruction in the use of the library, and having observed numberless met an lies 
during the past six years of ignorance in the use of libraries not only among 
undergraduates but amongst graduate Btudents and faculty members as well, 
the present reviewer naturally welcomes minimum courses of instruction which 
begia Q& early as the first and second grades. 

A aelected bibliography of the entire history of school libraries should have 
been included m tho first school library yearbook Otherwise the present reviewer 
finds tho book an encouraguig addition to the hterature of his profession. 

Jackson' E Towne 
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“Attitudes Can be Meaemd" ie the title of ivn article m the January (1928) 
jHBUe of the Am&ncan Joutml oj&onio\oQy At last the psychologist haa recognized 
that there aro other oapecls of measurement,beeide 0 intelligence and achievement, 
which challcngee his time and endeavor. Professor L L Thurstonc of the 
University of Chicago, one of the leaders m the measurement movement, working 
with the fitaff of the Behavior iRewarch Fund of the liUnois Institute for Juvenile 
Research of Chicago haa undertaken the problom of setting up a scale for the 
meaaurmg of the distribution of attitudca of a group of peraons on a specified issue 
in the form of a frequency distribution The scale la so oonstniotcd that two 
opinions ELTG separated V>y a unit scale. Professor Thurstone holds yathcr tenta¬ 
tively that the expreaaion of an opinion has in it dt back of it the evolution of a 
situation which is an attitude To the educational sociologist this new approach 
to meoauremeut is applauded, for he looks upon attitudes, ideals, approoiatioiiB, 
as the most signiBcant aspect of all learning 


One of the outatandiiig contnbutiom of the Boston meeting of the BepaTtment 
of Supemtendenoe was the addreBs of Governor McMullen of the State of 
Nebraska. For almofib an hour the eupermtendenta and their friends lieboned to 
this Western executive, who ‘*know8 his lesson well,” on the urgent economic 
needs of the farmer and the f nrmer^s child^ It was a portrayal of what the Federal 
Government had done through Icglslatiou as the tariff for the manufacturer, 
land giants and subsidies to the railroads, and the National Bank Act and later 
the Federal Reserve Act for the banker, followed by a description of the farmer's 
dcBpeiation and doaite for eimilar treatment by the Government of the United 
States. The Governor got a very aympatheiio responfle from the Department of 
Superintendence and many were heard to say that his address was worth the 
tnp to Boston. 


The Daniel Guggenheim Fund has created a Coniinitteo on Elementary and 
Secondary Aeranautical Education. This Committee js composed of seventy-five 
persona organized mto two groups, a saiall, active* and oxecuiive group located 
in New York City and a much larger consultative and advisory group coinposed 
chiefly of superintendents of schools representing the varioue States, cities, and 
Bcctiona of the United States. 

The purpose of the Committee is to cooperate with the public sehoolfl and 
with other orgamzaiionsmteresied in promoting an intelligent and active intereat 
among the boys and girls of the public Bchools of America in the subject of 
aeronautics Tho Committee has no intention of encouraging the addition of 
another subject to an already overcrowded ourrioulum in the public schools 
It IB, m fact, opposed to any such movement, believing as it does that the im^ 
port ant objective which led to the creation of the Committee by the Daniel 
Guggetiheim Fund can be better and more effectively accomplished iti a different 
way In this respect, the Comnuttee is in full accord with the wishes of President 
Horry Guggenheim, by whose action the Committee woe appointed. 
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Mr R G. Sanford, county Bupenntendent of Warren County for the peat 
eight yeM8, haa been appointed to the county Buperinteiidenoy of Somerset 
County to succeed L D Deyo who has retired Mr. Sanford ia a graduate of 
Yale flpd holds a master's degree from Teachers College 

Mr. Harry W, Moore of High Bridge has been appointed county superintendent 
of Hunterdon County to succeed the late Mr. Jason Hoffman Mr, Moore is a 
graduate of Lafayette with advanced work in Teachers College, 

Mr Koberfc O. B Parker of Belvidere will succeed Mr. Moore m supervising 
principal of High Bridge Mr PaykcT is working in the School of Education jn 
New York Umvei*5ityr 

The bureau of broadcasting of New York Univeraity ia expeniaentingwith a 
radio course in college philosophy There are twelve abort lectures m the course 
Station WOR is cooperating in the experiment In the first week 248 persons 
registered for the course, for which there are no fees The students in the class 
range from Nova Scotia on the North to Plonda on the South and Illinois on the 
West The cowfje is given by I>r. Herman Hnriell Horne of the department 
of the history of education and the history of philosophy of the ScUo '►I of Edu¬ 
cation 

The Fourth Annual Junior-High-School Conference under the a spices of 
the School of Education of New York University was held in the School of 
Commerce Building on Friday evening and Saturday morning, March 15 and 
17 The two general Bcsaions were attended by from three to four hundred rep- 
rcBenlatives of State and city departmenlB of education of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and ConnccUcut, 

The Friday evening general session at which Miss Grace Dunn^ president of 
the New Jeisey Junior High School Teachers Association, presided was addressed 
by Mias Mary A S Mvigan, assistant superintendent of schools in Fall River, 
Maseachusetts, and by Jesse H Newlon, director of tbo Lincoln School of 
Teachers College At the Saturday morning session, Harrison H Van Cott, 
supervisor of junior high schools in New York State, presided^ the addresses 
were by Rosa O Runnels, principal of the Ricalton Junior High School of 
Maplewood, New Jersey, and R G Reynolds, principal of the Horace Mann 
School. 

The topics of the speakers at the general Hessions, and the subjects of discus¬ 
sion of the round tables centered about the question of teacher and pupil guidance 
At the Friday evening seseion, teacher cooperation was the subject of both 
speakers, and at the Saturday morning session two aspects of pupil guidance 
were presented At the Beventeen Tound-tabl© discussions, various specific 
ftspeotB of teacher improvement and pupil guidance were conaidcred 

Each general session waa opened, by a demonatration of jumor-high-achool 
orchestral music On Friday evening the band from the Bayonne, Now Jersey, 
JumoT High School played a varied program, and on. Saturday morning the 
music waa supplied by the band from Junior High School No, 54, Manhattan 
The attendance at the conference wae larger than in any previous year, and 
there were many evidences of the growing interest in the teacher os an educational 
guide and counselor The extent to which the pupil rather than the subject has 
become the center of aUenUon among teachere and supervisors was very evident 
m the types of topics discusaed 
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Profeaaor Henry Pratt Falrchitd of the department of Boclolocy of i|ie Graduate School of Ne* 
Yotjc Univeraity i9 a native of lUmoi^ He received hU bachelors degree Doanc College (CfeU 
Nebraska) and his doctorate at Yale He has held t^chln^ p^Hlons m the social sciences in Inicr 
nation ill College, Smyrna, Tnrkey, Dojinc College, Bowaoiti College, and Yale UnwerBily, ^(o/p 
coming to New York University in I9l9 He lias had a wide experience in community and 
welfare activities He haa been an InvcBiigatOr of the National Research Council, and the DepartmenL 
of Labor of the Federal Government, for the latter he made a trip to Europe as a special Irnmigration 
agent in 1923 One of bis major mlereata in sociology has been mpulatlon problems In this field he 
h« wtiUen Greel; immtgrofian to UtstitU Sfafes, and a eccond vqIUmK* on /rjyi<'i2raitDn He la iht 
author of an 0«Ri«< o' /ip{»htd Sodffloty, 

Frofoasor H M Hamlin is In the department of vocational education of Iowa State College, Aim 
Iowa ' 

Miss Ellen a, Maher of Worcester^ Maasachuseits, received her master*a degree from Clark Univec 
say and hae done considerable advanced graduate atudy m a number of otper institutions in her 
specialty—mental hygiene and clinical psychology Miss Maher has had wide experience as teacher 
and psychological examiner In New York Stale She haa contributed numerous articles In her Ttdd 
oC activity 

Professor O My king Mehue U a member of the faculty of Wittenberg College of Springfield, Ohio 
Tho reader of Thp Journm, U referred to the previous kaues foe the sketches of the other conuihu 
tore, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

R-ECENTLY the editor discussed Professor Bode’a book en¬ 
titled Modern I/ducah(ytuil Theoiies and bis editorial called forth 
responses 'which -were highly stimulating and mteiesting to our 
readers. We venture again to write about two recent publica- 
tions, Finney^a Sociological JPhilosopliy of Education and Smith’s 
Principles of Educational Soctology, These books are to bo con- 
sideied on an entiiely different basis from that 'which led to the 
criticism of Bode’s production These are intended to be educa¬ 
tional sociologies •written by educational sooiologiats, while Bode’s 
book was a philosophy of education written by a philosopher. We 
need to keep these facts in mind in reading this comment 

Piofessor Finney clearly, forcefully, and understand ingly 
writes on the sociological philosophy of education The book is 
a distinct contribution to tho philosophy of education. It is, 
however, a philosophy of education and not in any sense an educa¬ 
tional sociology. The author seems to be of the opinion that the 
philosophical approach to education is the one that offers most 
for educatois and sociologists interested m education The editor 
does not share that opinion He believes that sociology will have 
little to offer to educators except thiough scientilic research and 
scientific technique Finney's book oflerg nothing to the scientific 
study of education and does not pietend to It should theiefore 
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be placed araang the boois on philosophy of educatioa and used 
by sociologists merely aa a fitarting point for the development of 
a real sociology which 10 concerned with educational research, 
Every sociologist should read this hook but should not e^tpect to 
find in it help in the dwolopinent of scientific sociology* 

Smith’s book is of another kind. It is more nearly an 
educational sociology but la primarily an elaboration of his intro¬ 
duction written ten or twelve yeara ago, Xt fails to take account 
of the research in the field and to persons familiar with his earlier 
work this hook has little additional to offer. The book has a 
defimto place in acquainting the atndeut with the general applica¬ 
tions of sociology to education hut does not contribute to the 
devolopmeut of the science of educational sociology, 

Tho authors of these books are offered tho columns of Tub 
for a defense of tholr approach in theec books, 

b • » « • 

With thiB iaaue of The JouauAX, the first year of its history 
comes to a close. The editors are profoundly pleased and grateful 
for the responses from educators and sociologists to Thb J oxjhnal 
during its infancy. Its readers have been prolific in contribu¬ 
tion and in th'* ah of articles that have appeared. This 

interest is shown by tho fact that if wo should now publish the 
material in the hands of the editor it would require the space 
for the entire coming year. Several concluaions are evident 
from this first year of experience. Eirati there ia distinct demand 
for a journal dealing with the acientific approach to the study of 
education from the sociological viewpoint. Second, whatever 
Bucceas The Joubkai, has attained has resulted from the enthusi¬ 
astic support of its readers and contributors. We hope that this 
support has been merited and will be continued through the 
further period of infancy which by the very nature of things must 
he experimental. 

We shall give emphasis in the future as during this year to 
scientific studies m the field and hope to give greater emphasis aa 
time goes on. We wish to make this journal an indiapensable 
medium and source of material for teachers, principals, superiu- 
tendonta, and sociologieta. We shall welcome cntieisms and sug¬ 
gestions from the readers of the past year. 
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There has come to the hands of the editor a preliminary draft 
of a aociologist's syllabus for the New York State normal achools 
prepared by a coininittee of 'which Mr Stephen 0. Clement of the 
Buffalo State Teachers College is chairman. The editor of Ths 
Toubnal is immensely pleased to give notice to this syllabus, 
because it is the first that has come to his hands that attempts 
to approach the study of sociology in normal schools from a 
scientific point of vie’w. The use of this syllabus and the approach 
to the study of education and its point of view will not only 
revolutionize the teaching of educational sociology in normals 
but will also profoundly influence the whole of educational pro¬ 
cedure. It IS the most hopeful sign we have seen in years in the 
expression of a new attitude as part of the State-supported schools 
for the training of teachers for the work of education. The sylla¬ 
bus is so far in tentative form and any one may have a copy by 
asking, provided he will offer constructive eiiticisia of it. It la 
the sincere hope of the editors of The Joubnai- that this syllabus 
VFill have wide distribution and extensive criticism so that ifc may 
go forth in its final form and help to produce a new era m the 
development of educational aocio igy a» a subject to be used in 
the training of teachers. 

9 • m • 

There are many evidences that the educators of the United 
States are becoming more and more professionally minded. The 
national and State organizations alone warrant this assumption 
blit we have other evidence in the character and amount of pro¬ 
fessional literature. Among the valuable contributions to the 
literature is the Loyold Educahonal Digest which provides the 
educator with an mdiBpenBable need The Digest selects the 
importatit articles in current educational periodicals and makes 
a brief but comprehensible digest of them. This gives the reader 
a notion, of what is being published and indicates whether a full 
Teading is desired Thus valuable time is saved and still the 
reader may become familiar with the contributions in the field 
of education. 

In addition to the Digest, there is the iSeoders^ Guide to current 
educational literature. Both of these features are highly aignifi- 
cant and necessary alike for the library and the educator. 



AMEErOAW SECONDARY SCHOOLS—THE QUALITY 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS^ 

JOAN W. WITHERS 

The quality of the educational proceas m the secondary schools 
of America cannot be rightly evalvyited without taking into 
account the recognized objectivee by which this process is guided. 
We cannot, with profit, compare the products of our secondary 
schools with those of Europe without duly considering the fact 
that the objectives of secondary education in Europe and Amenea 
are essentially different and that this difference affects profoundly 
not only the choice and effective application of the means of 
education hut also the level of general intelligence and the life 
purposes of the students enrolled in these schools 

The scope and purpose of secondary education has been much 
more restricted and the place and functions of the secondary school 
much more clearly and specifically defined in the leading countries 
of Europe than in the United States. Rightly or wrongly w© 
have B. much broader, more loelusive, and at the same time more 
indeterminate, less clearly defined, and more adaptable notion of 
the scope and function of secondary education in its relation to 
'OUT community and national life than is true of any of the countries 
of Europe with, which our schools are most frequently compared. 
This fact alone makes any comparative study of the quality of edu¬ 
cational process here and m Europe very difficult and the results 
of such study almost inevitably controversial and unsatisfactory 
You ask. me, for example, to disouss the quality of the process 
of AmeTican secondary education and immediately I om con¬ 
fronted with a number of questions. How shall this subject be 
defined? Wliat la secondory education as understood by those 
who planned this program? Where in our school system does 
secondary education begin ? Where does it end ? How many and 
what years of the average school child’s life does it cover? For 
whom IS it primarily intended 8 To what extent is it actually 
selective? For what does it really prepare, and with what units 
of our organized system of education is it directly concerned? 

‘ Address delivered at Schoolmen's Week, Philadelphia, Pn , March 21, 1928 
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We all know that hoih in theory and in praotice^ taking the 
United States as a whole^ many and various answers have been 
given, and are now being given, to these q^iieations K'ationally 
speaking, we have not yet fully made np onr minds as to what 
secondary education is, how it should be organized, whom it should 
serve, and just what it should bo expected to do This, however, 
IS not so unfortunate aa on the surface it seems to be For in view 
of the changing character of our civilization and because of the 
part which public education is increasingly expected to play in 
our national life, it is fortunate that our conception of the appro¬ 
priate place and function of secondary education has not thus far 
become crystallized into any fixed and definite form, and that it 
remains atill capable of ready and progressive adaptation to our 
ever changing needs and conditions. 

That in the beat thought of today wo are appioaehing a more 
nearly unanimous opinion in answer to the questions I have asked 
cannot be doubted. The drift of opinion is definitely and distinctly 
an the direction of confining elementary education to the first six 
years of formal instruction, and of extending the period of second¬ 
ary education to eight years beginning with the seventh grade and 
closing with the sophomoie year in college. Aa to just how the 
work of these eight years should be organized, whether on ci 4-4, 
or a 3-3-2, or a 6-2 liasis^ tlicie is aa yet no common agreement 
and because of the varying conditions affecting public education 
it is not likely that such an agreement will very soon, if evci, be 
reached and universally followed throughout the United States 

The latest and perhaps the best attempt to summarize the 
results of this trend of thought and to define niitlioiitatL\ch the 
meaning and scope of secondaiy education is found in the leport 
of the Committee on the Objectives of Secondaiy lidiicatioii uhich 
will be published in the forthcoming yearbook for J92S ol the 
National Department of Superintendence As defined lu that 
report, secondary education is the organized effnit of 3 f)cicty 
through its schools to aid the normal piocesses of giowtli and de¬ 
velopment and to produce desiiable olianges in the attitudes, ideals, 
and behavior of youth during the penod of eaiU and middle 
adolescence. The changes already set up or that «are being set up 
by society in ordex to afford secondary education of this character 
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aro the junior higli school, the senior high school, the junior 
college, and several types of trade, industrial, vocational, com 
mereial, and continuation gohools* 

Analysis of this definition and of the natioii-wido movement in 
aecondary education which it attempts to suinmaid^ie reveals the 
ofiects of two positive forces more or leas antagonistic to each other 
which have been fundamentally rcaponsiblo for the direction which 
the dovelopmcnt of secondary education has taken in this country 
and for the quality of service which our secondary schools are 
now rendering. 

One of these forces is the influence of certain ideals and prac¬ 
tices of academic and cultural education boiTowed from Europe 
and transplanted in America chiefly zn our colleges and univer¬ 
sities ; and the other is tlie combined effect of certain conditions of 
life and certain attitudes of mind which must be rec qmized as 
outstanding and apparently permanent oharactexistics o A.meri- 
oan oivilization. 

The first of these forces was most influential in the early 
development of secondary education in this country, All along 
it has been strongly conservative and inclined to insist upon a 
relatively fixed and constant conception of what our secondaiy 
schools should endeavor to do. The character and influence of 
this point of view is too well known to call for extended discussion 
before this body of sohoolmen. I shall merely point out four 
facts concerning it that are important in the present discussion, 
First, our colleges and universities have always emphasized in 
dealing with aecondary education tho importance of academic 
knowledge, the ideals of scholarship and of culture, and the 
preparation of students for successful work in college; secondly, 
these inaUtutions are less influential today in shaping the totul 
policy and determining the general character of secondary educa¬ 
tion than they have been at any time in the past; thirdly, colleges 
and univeraities everywhere throughout the United States are 
beginning to subject their own policies and procedures to vigorous 
critical examination to determine more clearly their own proper 
place in the future development of American education; and, 
lastly, this process of self-examination is almost certain to result 
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in higlier rather than lower standards of scholarship required of 
those secondary students who expect to enter college. 

It does not seem likely that the college of the future will he 
occupied to any gi-eat extent with general education. This will 
increasingly be regarded as the function of the reorganized, eight- 
year period of secondary education. The college will hereafter 
in all probability bo even more closely identified with the univer¬ 
sity and will continue to perform the increasingly important 
function of serving aa the gateway for students who are going 
on to graduate study and to careers of research and professional 
service. The college of the future, though n thoroughly reorgan¬ 
ized and reconditioned institution, is not likely to give up tlie 
ideal of scholarship to which it has thus far tenaciously held, nor 
should it be expected to do so. For thorough scholarship will 
be even more important in the coming time than it is at present 
Therefore two things should be distinctly and increasingly recog¬ 
nized both by our colleges and secondary schools m tbeir relations 
to each other. The reorganized secondary school should not regard 
itself even primarily as an institution devoted to the preparation 
of young people for college or university nor should it be expected 
that all of Its graduates should be entitled to college admission. 
It has a much larger and more inclusive service to perform. On 
the other hand the college has no right to criticize adversely the 
work of the secondary schools merely because a considerable 
percentage of those whom they graduate are not well equipped 
for satisfactory work in college. The secondary school is a 
selective and distributive as well as an educational institution. 
Its guidance function, is quite as important as its educative func¬ 
tion Its policy IS, and should continue to be, determined more by 
its relation to life in general than by its relation to college. It 
should prepare for college, and prepare well, those of its students 
who ought to go to college; but it should also prepare equally well 
for the important occupations which they are about to enter that 
larger body of students whose formal education will end with the 
secondary school. Therefore the quality of the process in Ameri¬ 
can secondary education must be judged by the application of two 
types of standards both, of which are necessary and neither of 
which should be exclusively used. In the case of those students 

3 8 — 
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who are going to collegej the process should be judged by reference 
to those aendemie standards which test the fitness of the students 
for satisfactory work in college In the case of students who are 
not going to college, it should bo judged by the use of such stand¬ 
ards as will moaaure the extent and value of their preparation 
for the ocenpationa which they are about to enter Hence in 
comparing the quality of tlio process of secondary education in 
America and that of Europe^ the fact must not be overlooked that 
the accondary schools of Einope are highly selective and largely 
college or university preparatory in function. For this reason 
the first or academic standard may bo applied to nil the students 
m such institutions This is especially tiue of the secondary 
schools of France and Germany, There are not as many stndentSj 
foreigners included, m the secondary and higher institutions in 
the whole of France with its forty millions of population as are 
enrolled in institutions of similar grade in the City of Hew York. 

The tremendous student mortality and the highly selective 
character of secondary education in France is shown by the facts 
set forth in an aclminiatrativo bulletin laaned by the Minister of 
Public Instruction in February, 1927. The results of the final 
state examiiiation of secondary-school candidate^ for the hacca- 
lavreat who presented themsclvoa in June, 1025, were ns follows: 



Examined 

Passed 

Per cent 

Gr«ek and Latia course 

•A4f>l 

1531 

44 4 

Latin and Modetn Language course 

()3B8 

2455 

38.4 

1 atin and Sgicuco course 

5353 

2483 

42 Q 

Science and Modern Langiiago courac 

G387 

2133 

38 0 

Total 

21670 

8905 

41 2 


The following October, 1926, 11,348 candidates presented them¬ 
selves and only 4199 or J7 per cent passed 

In the face of such enormous elimination as this, it is peitineiit 
111 passing judgment on the quality of the educational process to 
inquire into its actual effect upon those who fail as well ns upon 
those who pass. 

The effect of this highly selective metliod upon those who fail 
IS strikingly shown in Germany wheie the inability of the student 
to stand tho strain and the actual or anticipated effects of failure 
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so frequently result in. suicide Last year measuies Weie taken 
by the Prussian Minister of Education to prevent the beavy toil 
of student suicides by ordering the abolition, at the urgent request 
of the people, of the written final examinations at the junior-high- 
school level. It is estimated that during 1927 more than 150 
students of junior-high-school grade committed suicide in Germany. 

The value of the total influence of any educational process that 
produces results of this kind may very well be seriously ques¬ 
tioned. The serious and permanent influence of the crushing 
defeat experienced by those who have put forth strenuous effort 
and failed to pass must be taken into the account, as well as the 
superior value of the education received by the much smaller 
number of those who succeeded. Even from a cold-blooded 
business point of view, the profit to the community in the form 
of aupeiior service resulting from the financial investment which 
the community makes in the education of those who pass must he 
discounted by the hundreds of thousands of dollars totally lost on 
the education of so large a number of suicides occurring each 
year. On the other hand the educational value of a form of 
secondary education which generally results in the 3 oy of living, 
a consciousness ot growth, of achievement and success among the 
great majority of its students is certainly quite worth considering. 

As T have said, the quality of the process in American second¬ 
ary education must he measured by two types of standaids. One 
to determine the success of the secondary school ni preparing 
students for college, the other to measure its success in pieparing 
students for life occupations and activities outside of college. 
Strictly speaking, this statement is true only of the results of 
secondary education as these are evidenced in the later life of the 
student. It does not take account of the important values that 
are immediately realized in the educational process as it actually 
goes on in the organized life of our best sccondaiy schools These 
results also have highly important effects in the subsequent life 
of the student but they arc not such as can be adequately deter¬ 
mined by the standards that mcasuic the scholarship required foi 
admission to college 

It may leadily be admitted that as college preparatory institu¬ 
tions our secondary schools are not as satisfactoiy as they might 
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be. This, however, is largely because of the ineffective exercise 
of the guidance function. Secondary education as we now have 
it generally ends with the last year of the senior high school, but 
the guidance function should not end with the senior high school 
excepting for those students who are going into the trades and 
occupations for which the high school furnishes sufficient prepara¬ 
tion. Por the guidance of those who are going on into professional 
and semiprofessional occupations the freshman and sophomore 
years of college are ueceasary. The present orgamaation and 
point of view of the traditional four-year college is not well suited 
to furnish these students the guidance that they need. For this 
reason and for the sake of guaranteeing to all students better 
guidance and more rapid and continuous progress through the 
whole period of general education, the desirability of incorporating 
the present freshman and sophomore years of college as au integral 
part of secondary education is coining to be increasingly recog¬ 
nized. 

As matters now stand, our colleges are too often inclined to 
treat without exception the high-school graduates who seek to 
enter the freshman year as if they were all destined for the profes¬ 
sions or for the graduate school. College faculties therefore usually 
feel it to be their duty to eliminate so far as possible either at the 
time of admission or during the freshman year all those who 
appear to be inadequately prepared or mentally incompetent to 
complete a full college course. Meanwhile, our senior high schools, 
in hormony with their best service to American education, are 
graduating and should continue to graduate students whom they 
do not consider capable o>f completing satisfactorily a four-year 
college course and many of whom they would not recommend to 
go to college at all. They do not, however, feel that they have not 
rendered in the case of these students a real service that is worth 
all that it coats when judged in terms of its influence on their 
subsequent life. 

In attempting to compare the quality of the educational process 
in the secondary schools of the United States with that of any 
country of Europe in any scientifically valid way in the case of 
students who go on into higher education, it is obviously necessary 
to select for such comparison not the average second ary-school 
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graduates who aie continuing their education in American colleges, 
but only thoae students whoae native general intelligence equals 
that of the aecondary-echool graduates of the country chosen, for 
aueh comparison and who have been subjected to the process of 
education for an equal period of time. It would be difficult but 
not impossible to carry to completion a study of this kind, the 
outcome of which would undoubtedly be both stimulating and 
suggestive. 

But lU the absence of such a study there is much evidence in 
support of the claim that for students of the same grade of native 
ability as those who were sent on to college from our high schools 
when, these were almost wholly college preparatory institutions, 
the high schools of today are doing a muc-h better job in preparing 
for college than at any time in the past. 

In an address to the faculty of Yale University on February 
22d, President Angell made the following statement: “In taking 
stock of eurrent undergraduate conditions, the average man 
accepted today for the freshman class la much bettor prepared 
than at any previous period. He' does better work after he gets 
into Yale, a far smaller proportion of these men is eliminated 
for academic failure than was formerly the case, and the average 
of seholariy attainments as far as these can be determined by 
marks, honors assigned, or any similar criteria, was never higher 
than it has been in the last few years and is today It is probable 
that the methods of student admiasion employed at Yale result in 
the choice of a student body which in general intelligence and 
native capacity compares favorably with students selected for 
secondary education by the methods employed in France or 
Germany- 

President Angell is therefore convinced that, for students of 
this type, the preparation they have received before coming to 
Yale is much superior today to what it has been at any time iii the 
past. Granted, some one may say. But the students who are 
admitted to Yale are trained in private preparatory schools and 
President Angelas statement therefore sheds no light whatever 
upon whether or not there is corresponding improvement in the 
training given to students of this type in the public secondary 
schools. Fortunately, we have information from a careful study 
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recently made at Yale which, gives a definite and positive answer 
to this question so far as Yalo ia concerned. I refer to the study 
of Llewellyn T, Spencer published in School and Society m the 
isBUo of October, 1927. 

In making this study the records of the four classes of !1923, 
1924:, 1925, and 1906 m Yale were grouped into four divisions: 
(1) publjC'Sehool men; (2) private-school men; (3) men prepared 
at both public and private achools; (4) transfers from other 
colleges. Altogether the records of 2663 men were studied. Of 
these 642 or approximately 26 per cent came from the public 
schools Dr, Spencer summarizes his result in the following 
statement* ^^Comparison of the four groups shows that the 
public-achool group ia superior to the pnvate-school group in intel¬ 
ligence test scores, academic grades, frequency of graduation, and 
freedom from resignations. The mixed group for the most part 
occupies an inteimediate position. The private-school men, how¬ 
ever, surpass the public-school men in entrance examination grades. 
Transfers are the least successful of the four groups in all respects 
studied.*^ Elsewhere in the report Dr. Spencer states that the 
private-school men show somewhat greater indulgence in atbletiG 
and social activities outside of the curriculum, but that this was 
offset by the fact that a far larger proportion of public-school men 
were partially or wholly self-supporting. 

It would bo interesting to determine by a aeries of similar 
investigations how far this experience at Yale is also characteristic 
of other colleges and universities, in the case of those students 
whose average I. Q. is equal to that of the students at Yale. Such 
studies would he very profitable and should certainly be made. 

So rmich for the first of the two fundamental forces that from 
the beginning have determined the objectives and the quality of 
secondary education m the United States. Let ua now devote a 
fow moments to the other and at present much more powerful 
force; namely, the combined mfluenco of those central tendencies 
of thought and behavior that aro distinguishing characteristics of 
American civilization, and that arc increasingly shaping the policy^ 
determining the oiganization, and promoting the enormously rapid 
growth of both secondary and higher education Among the moat 
significant of these tendencies in their influence upon education 
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are the following; (1) a profound faith, m acience and seientific 
method, and the desire to extend the bounda of tested knowledge lu 
every field of human interest and activity, (2) the disposition to 
apply the lesiilta of aciontific research immediately and effectively 
in every possible direction in which conceivably they may be of 
service to the people (we are not content merely with the discovery 
of truth, but insist that it must somehow be put to work or else be 
considered as of very little real or permanent value); (3) a marked 
emphasis upon specialization of function in activity and service, 
the development of experts^ techmeians, and specialists for every 
kind of occupation requiring technical or professional skill and 
abilifty (obviously this tendency is an inevitable consequence of tho 
first two) ; (4) extension of the principle of democracy and the 
right to self-expression and self-direction to include every member 
of American society, male or female, young or old. It is impossible 
to emphasize too strongly the significance of this tendency and its 
profound and increasing influence upon education and especially 
upon the public secondary school as a social institution. The 
principles and responsibilities of democracy at first confined in 
their fullest expression to the adult white male population over 
twenty-one years of age have been gradually extended in the 
course of our national history to include, first, adult.negro men 
over twenty-one, then, adult women over twenty-one, until today 
these privileges and responsibilities are being extended to children 
of adolescent and even preadolescent age to an extent hitherto 
unknown in the history of the world. We arc today considering 
our children individually and collectively, in school and out of 
school, as personal free agents with the right to self-determination 
and self-expression m a manner and to a degree never dreamed of 
in the days of our fatheis. 

It is certainly not hard to see that in this univeisal application 
of the principle of democracy we have one of the most interesting 
and, at the "same time, one of the most difficult and critically 
important problems of education It is in fact the supreme test 
of democracy, as we conceive it here in America With its proper 
and ultimate solution, no part of our whole scheme of education is 
more deeplv involved than our secondary schools. To judge the 
results of these schools, or attempt to measure the value of the 
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process of American Beeondary education without full considera¬ 
tion of this fact would be to indulge in folly iJiat is almost 
ciiminab It is certainly quite as important to ascertain how well 
secondary education is Hieoting its responsibility in this direction 
tts to discover its degree of success or failure in. the preparation 
of young people for college. Indeed in the inevitable reorganizS' 
tion of collegiate education that is imponding—in fact, already 
under way—the time is coining apparently when these two respon* 
gibilities of secondary education will be much more nearly educa¬ 
tional than they are today* 

The cooperative, unbiased, scientific study of this problem m 
all of its phases by both secondary school and college men is one 
of the most important and promising opportunities of education 
that are before us today. 

It may seen that this addreas is intended as a special pleading 
for the secondary schools of the United States as they are today. 
This, however, is in no sense my intention. My desire has been 
to present the case of secondary education in America in such a 
way that all the essential factors would bo properly considered. 
Beyond question much can he done in the improvement of the 
educational procosa in American secondaiy education and much 
can bo learned for that purpose from the secondary schools of the 
leading countries of Europe. 



TEACHING- AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 
EMORY R BOGARDU8 

Eeeicienoy in, teacKing vaxiea iuveisely witli tbe stwial dis¬ 
tance between teacber and pupil, providing other things ore equal. 
Formerly, it was thought that teaching varied according to the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject being taught More recently, 
teaching efficiency has been coupled with the ‘Technique” or 
“methods of teaching” of the teacher. Another emphasis is on 
“knowing the child ” But the point to he discussed here is that 
of interrelationships between teacher and pupil. Good teaching 
probably includes all these phases, and more. The degree of 
social distance between teacher and pupil is at least one of the 
fundamentals that current educational sociology is beginning to 
study. 

The greater the social distance between teacher and pupil, the 
less likely is the pupil to enter into the teacher’s thinking, the 
less likely is the teacher to “connect” with the pupil’s thinlcing, 
and the more likely is education to become unnatural and fonnal. 
Great social distance means the teacher’s failure to appreciate 
the pupil’s universe of experience. 

The greater the distance the leas likely that the pupil will want 
to learn from his teacher—the leas hia cooperative spirit. The 
“distant” teacher will not easily or naturally inspire or stimulate 
mental activity in. the pupil. He blames the pupil for lack of 
interest, rather than himself for bis own distance The pupil 
likewise will blame the teacher for being “superior” or “high 
brow” rather than himself for maintaining distance. Because of 
greater experience the teacher is more responsible for the main¬ 
taining of distance than is the pupil. 

Most teachers pride themselves on treating all their pupils 
alike—of making no distance discriminations Most are striving 
so to do, hut many are not succeeding to the degree that they 
delude themselves into believing Strive as best a teacher may, 
the distance between the teacher and pupils vanes with each 
pupil. The teacher who resents most the implication that he is 
not treating the pupils equally is likely to he guilty of that offense 
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The teacher praises pupil wha does excellent work and gives 
him high grades. She ‘‘scolds” those who are delinquent and 
^‘hands eut*^ F^b or “flunks.” The high giadea cut down preexist¬ 
ent social distance, while the P’s and “flunks” create social dis¬ 
tance. 

Any favor shown a pupil by a teacher la likely to result m the 
pupiVs being called “teacher’s pet” by tlic other children, In 
consequence, the teacher muat often feign greater distance between 
herself and her scHcalled “pet” than actually exists In fact, she 
must often maintain a formal social distance between herself and 
many of her pupils, whereas the actual distance between her and 
them may be alight, Social conditioua thus compel the teacher 
to play a double role with reference to most of her pupils. She 
must formally maiiitain a greater social distance relationship 
towards the pupils who do splendidly or whom she “likes” than 
she would otherwise do. She must also make believe that the 
social distances are not great between herself and the pupils who 
show littio interest m her subject, or whom she dislikes, in order 
not to be accused of being prejudiced against these pupils. In 
short, she must play the part of a hypocrite in varying degrees 
with reference to both extremes of social-distance pupils. 

“I'm not teacher’s pet,” says a boy “If ^oii could hear how 
she talks to me, you’d know.” But the intimacy which permits 
a frank “calling down” indicates that social distance may b© 
relatively slight. 

Students often feign mental and social proximity with reference 
to the subject taught by a given teacher, and thus acquire a higher 
grade in some courses than they deserve. Others disdain to do 
this, or may even frankly show their dislike for the subject or for 
certain ways of the teacher, and thug arouse unnecessary social 
distance reactions in the teacher. An unusually clever college 
graduate throws considerable light on what may go on, which even 
wise professors do not ohseiwo, or are not able to checkmate. 

I study my teach^irs, more than my leaoans, I work on my Icsaoaa 
by spells and “take in'' all that tho professor says in class The pro¬ 
fessor *'goea over^‘ all tho mam points nnyivay, eapecially in tho social 
aoiencea, You really don't have to study much'—if you keep your ears 
open m class, and talk up once in a while, using the knowledge you have 
gamed in previoua class periods 
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I make a specialty of the hard-boiled kmd, of the one who has a gruff 
exterior, who pnde'^’ himBclf oiv bemg ''fi. atiff marker," who boaata that 
one ever gets by him without earning all he gota One teacher 
likes term papers, eo I specialize on that for him, mako it "scholarly," 
use footnotes, have it typed nicely, put on a cover, and get it in a day 
ahead of time if possible Theii I coast along for a iimo Another 
teacher ie a stickler for form, detail, and little inaigmficant things. I 
concentrate on these for him, and ho thinks that I am a wonder—more 
coasting ahead for me Still another is strong on collateral I turn m 
to him twice the required amount and regularly too You should see the 
collateral nelea that I turn m Bui it doesn't take long 1 choose my 
books "wisely,” got the opening and closing pages of each chapter, dip 
in here and there for variety's sake—and it's all done Superficial? 

But it gets A's 

Then, there is the kind who loves to bo popular, and to have the 
Btudonts praiemg him The one who la voted tho most popular is easy 
meat Ho will fall for moat anything A few aentcucoa of preuse about 
a given lecture or part of the course, expressed very seriously, a fair 
degree of attention, regularity of attendance and a front seat—and 
the professor thinks that I am a student after his own heart 
I always seem very interceted m class, even when tho di&cussion or 
lecture is dead. When the class members are getting restless and the 
instructor is embarrasaod, I try to ask a question Interest is aroused, 
attention cornea back, and the teacher la grateful 1 can bcd il on hia face 
Not infrequently I stay after class to ask a question that "isn’t quite 
clear ” I generally come a little ahead of time, and sit near the front 
if possible Tho teacher often talks informally with me while waiting 
for the bells to ring 

Sometime during each course, 1 usually nak what are the possibilitiea 
of "majoring" in the field, and whether I should change my mB)or. 

I am nearly always invited to come to tho office ‘'to talk the matter 
over ” In the conversation I put in something about my father, or 
uncle, or where wo used to live, and this leads the instructor to take a 
personal interest in mo But I never stay long—not too long "Bm 
pretty busy, you know*" 

When one of them aake in an exam what the course has meant to the 
students, I start by saying that at the beginning I either didn't know a 
thing about the subjeefc (which is usually nonscuBe), or else that I felt 
that I wouldn’t like the field, but that as the course went on, my eyes 
were opened I had become more and more intercaled, Certain clasa 
periods have changed my outlook on life And now that the course 
18 drawing to a close, I feel tho need of keeping up my reading in the 
field, and if I can, of taking more courses along this same line 

If tencliers could get into the miiida of their students aa well 
aa they master the subjects they teach, a new era of teaching 
would dawn The teacher-pupil relationship la a vertical distance 
situation. This may range from woz’ship of the teacher to com¬ 
bines against the teacher When the friendship relation develops 
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aad Loiizontftl distaiice dwindles, the leadership idle of the teaclici 
may either develop or degenerate into situations where pupils 
‘'ran over^’ and take advantage of their teachers. In order to 
protect herself against the rise of the latter contingeacy, she needs 
to maintain a vertical distance relationship. As horizontal dis- 
taneea dimmish (as friendship grows), the teacher will secure 
increased response from the pupil, but she needs to maintain a 
0Ollnte^balanci^g vertical distance, for the sake of the moiiite- 
nance of the respect of her pupils. 



THE STUDY OF THE TOT AT. SirUATION 
FREDERIC M. THRASHER 

PKEOEDING article oa the above topic^ emphaaized the 
Bignificauce of the study of the total situation in relation to the 
child and the school as an, important part of any program of 
researcli proposed for educational sociology. The ‘'community 
ease study’' ns a research pro]eet was described. A formulation 
for the study of the local community was suggested in certain 
general divisions as follows*: 

I The ecological approach—difitribution 

II The natural Kiatoty of the community—development 

III Groups and institutions—organization 

IV Interacting personalities—leadership. 

V Interaction and mobility—processea 

VI Problems of the community—applications, 

In the preceding article the first three divisions were discussed; 
the present paper will deal with this last three. 

IV. iNTERACTIlSra PEKeOWALITIlBS-^LEAnBRSHIP 

The history of a community may he written largely in terms 
of pereonalities—its leaders. In a community such as Roohester^ 
New York, where public spirit and morale are highly developed, 
the leadership forms a rich pattern of varied personalities excelling 
m ability and responsibility and all more or less acquainted and 
interacting cooperatively with each other. The deteiiorated com¬ 
munity represents the other extreme—spirit and morale at its 
minimum, almost no leadership at all, everybody moving out who 
can, and a general situation of everybody for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost 

A plan has been formulated for the study of leadership in 
Greenwich Village. It is being undertaken by a graduate student 
assisted by a committee of students under the supervision of the 
department of educational sociology. It will be carried on with 
the cooperation of many agencies and especially at the suggestion 
of the Charity Organization Society of the district, which is 

^ Mumal of Educahonal Sociology^ Aprils 1928 

* Not presented as exhaustive 
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interested in atudj^ing leadership vosDurcea for its digtricb case 
committees. 

The tentative plan for this study will include the following 
points (details omitted) . 

I Definition of a leader 

II Cla^fliricntion of leadeis 

ni History q( Greoawich Village leaders of tho past 
IV Orgauiznlions in tho area 

(With lists of officera^ boards of dircctora^ and committee ohairmcn) 

1 Voluntary orKanizationa (interest groups) 

2 Immigrant organiantiona 

3 Political orgaaiiutions 

4 Welfare orgamzationa, etc. 

V Each leader discovered, to bo hated on sop crate card with pertinent 
da(a 

VI Letulcra to in* mapped as tci place of rosidenco, work 
VII. Overlapping of leadership 

VIII Mobility of leaders compared with mobility of population 
IX, Social backgrounds of leaders compared with soeial backgrounds of 
groups led 

X. Interaction among loaders of various groups 
XI Study of literature on Greenwich ViUago (all printed sources) 

III pursuanGO of this plau a large list of groups and orgauiza- 
tioua hna been compiled from various sources, a list of persons to 
bo intorviewod has been prepared, and a schedule for interviews 
has hoen woiked out This study dovetails with the study of 
groups and institutions, each approach Buppleinents the other 

But leaders are not the only personalities of interest iii the 
coiniTUiiutv Foi the purposes of this pr 03 cct, it la desirable to 
study the personalities and procure life histones of all scats of 
people in the area, normal and ahnormal, to determine how the 
various sonuil backgrounds have conditioned them and to stinly 
the processes of interaction among them m the total situation. 
The eventual eatabliahment of a proposed behavior clinic m tho 
Hew York Tlmveraity School of Education will aid ceitam phaaea 
of this part of the study. A clinic (under the auspices of the 
Xower Wc'r.t Side Council of Social Agencies) for dealing with tho 
bchavMOv pioblems of both children and adults waa subanli/od iii 
102G for a two-year demonstration period and is now hccking 
fuTthei liinds foi tho continuance of its vnliiablc woik- With flic 
cooperation of agencies doahug with peraonality problems, it will 
be possible to invoati^ato the role of the conditioning factors lu the 
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yarioiis social bacigrounda mtlx reference to their influence upon 
personalities, normal and pathological. 

V, INTERACTION AND KOBIDITY-PIIOCES&ES 

The actual processca of life in the community seldom get into 
the texthoolfs. One difficulty as that of representing m language 
hiiman activities in a given area at any given, moment even in 
cross section. Too much is happening, there are no breaks itl 
the stream of activity; and the interrelatians are too extensive 
and too complicated to make possible realistic presentation in any 
static word picture. It is like trying to sec everything going on 
m a ten-ring circus with a great multiplication of rings. The 
larger the temporal segment of this complex stream which is con¬ 
stantly overfowing into other areas and receiving intakes from 
other sources, the more difficult the representation. To describe 
it, to visualize it over a period of weeks, months, or years would 
be desirable, yet this is a task which must await the perfection of 
our techniques of studying and describing collective behavior. 

Yet the representation of what happens in a given community 
duiing a day and a night or over a period ought to be undertaken 
to give the stiulent a sense of the essential iiiuly of social piocesscs 
and the artificiality of the intellectual method so incisively criti¬ 
cized by Henri Bergson in Ofeative Hooluhon, One fact winch 
would come out of such a pictuio would be tlio essential fuiUify 
ot any attempt to corral human activities within the confine® 
of any local community, any borough, and mctiopolitan district, 
or indeed any country in the world tixlay Moilcni cmuuuuiica- 
tioii and transportation have effaced the Ixnmdary lines ot liuuinn 
interaction. This may ho illustrated in the study of the jnoccssos 
of mobility, which for the purposes of this article must be con¬ 
sidered a sufficient example of the processes of the community to 
bo studied. 

The study of the mobility of people and groups is one of the 
most impoitant phases of the investigation of social backgrounds 
The phenomena of mobility include the daily ebb and How of 
])opnlntion from one part of a comnuinity to another—fi up 
town to down town, from centei to periphery. They also involve 
seasonal movements in and out—such as the city-waid inundation 
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of hoboos in -winter and tbeir outward summer s-wing to the 
“jungles” and harvest fields; and the summer dispersion of vaca¬ 
tion-bound city folks together with their regular return in the fall. 
There are many other movements of imporlnnce, also, such as 
the city-wnrd drift fiom the country, the coming in of Negroes 
from the south and the West Indies, the entrance of immigrants 
from abroa.d, and the outward movement westward and southward, 
such as the trek to Tlorida during the land boom. 

Very interesting from the standpoint of the study of community 
backgrounds is that type of migration which changes the basic 
characteristics of a community. It is well illustrated within our 
cities by the shifting of Negro populations from one urban area 
to another® and the invasion and succession of various immigrant 
groups and their offspring, which altar the complexion of neighbor¬ 
hoods and whole districts in the course of a few years. The factors 
determining these processes are varied and complex and deserve 
the closest soientifio scrutiny because of their far-reaching implica¬ 
tions for tho future organization of the communities which they 
affect. A school, a settlement, or a church, for example, may he 
left high and dry by the ebbing flow of their original patrons and 
may have to be entirely abandoned, or to alter their whole programs 
and entire philosophies of life to minister to the new types of 
people who have replaced their old constituencies. 

Studies of the type here suggested assume paramount import¬ 
ance for all agencies planning expansion or building programs 
iu rapidly changing communities and urban areas. Shall a mil¬ 
lion dollar hoys’ -work building be erected at a particular spot after 
a design proposing to carry on work with a certain class of boys * 
In ten years the community may have changed so completely as 
to make the building obsolete and an extravagant burden upon its 
hackers or the community Protestant boys, Catholic hoys, 
Je-wish boys, Negro boys, wealthy boys, middle-class boys. under¬ 
privileged ” boys, and boys of various nationalities may have so 
shifted about ox moved out of the area as to have completely 
changed the situation with regard to boys’ work. The encroach¬ 
ments of business and industry, changes in the transportation 
situation, new housing developments, racial or immigrant inva- 

^ T J Woofter, Jr, Negro Problems in Cities, 1028 
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S10I13 and changing laud values and rentals, are some of the 
variable factors in such a situatiau which make an expansion 
and building location program such a difficult problem for any 
social agency ^ 

There is probably no more interesting field in the world ioi 
the study of mobility within a large urban area than the metro¬ 
politan district of the City of New York, which ia bound together 
by economic and social ties which make it possible to consider it 
a type of unity within'the larger national economy. Formerly 
the metropolitan district embraced an aroa of 1,368 square miles 
within a ten-mile radius of the New York City Hall with a pop¬ 
ulation of about 8,000,000, about 2,600,000 of whom lived out¬ 
side the limits of Greater New York. In 1027, the Merchants’ 
Association of New York City completed a study of the greater 
metropolitan area which made possible its redefinition on the 
basis of social and economic activities centering in New York 
City, such as relative density of population, commuters’ zones, 
telephone and delivery service, and similar types of facts. As a 
result of this investigation, a new metropolitan district was 
defined and accepted by the United States Census Bureau aa a 
basis for the 1927 census of manufacturing and the 1930 popu¬ 
lation census. The new district embraces 3,767 66 square miles 
with an estimated population of 9,41^,600 within a forty-mile 
radius of the New York Oily Hall Exclusive of the five bor¬ 
oughs of Greater New York proper (Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, 
Richmond, and the Bronx), it includes the following territoi’i^^'^ 
and populations outside of New York City: 

Square Milea Popiil"tiou 

New York State ,, . 1047 00 704,000 

New Jersey .-. 2777 00 2»672,000 

Connecticut . . 143 95 111,900 

It is said that the greatest movemcTit of population represent¬ 
ing a permanent shift from one local area to another in the United 
States IS the present migration from the Island of Manhattan 
across the East River to the western end of Long Island, com- 
priamg the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens and further east 

«The Boya' Club Federation has found it desirable to make 
field mvesti gat ions to guide it in the location of new clubs ^ M. C A 

has had made elaborate surveys of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Queens to aid 
It m the formulation of its expansion policies and the solution of its building 
problems 
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the Co\intiea of NaBaau and Suffolk* Thia means that practically 
every local area in Manhattan and in tho various sections of 
Xoug Island is the scene of changes which are fai-reachmg in their 
effects on local institutions and local problems. Old institutiona 
are decaying and new ones are developing, new buildings are 
springing up, and old ones are being converted to new uses. No 
part of these changes is more interesting than the iiivaaioLia and 
successions of various races, religionB, nationalities, and social 
and economic strata (eg., sections of Brooklyn). 

Perhaps no part of the areas of invasion is more interesting 
than the huge and largely undeveloped Borough of Queens. It 
has a population of about 764,000 (estimated for 1927) and an 
area of 19,8 square miles (70,321 acres), a territory which is 
almost twice the size of Brooklyn (with an estimated, population 
for 1927 of 2,240,000) and five times the size of Manhattan 
(with am estimated population for 1927 of 1,877,000). Local 
areas in Queens are changing so rapidly that one large map coni' 
pany issued a statement that it could not afford to make a map 
of the Borough because by the time the map would be finished 
it would be so out of date that it would not be usoful. Most exist¬ 
ing maps of Queens are regarded by map men as little more than 
(Iraughtman^s practice with a probability that new centers and 
atieeta will bo blank spaces on the map and that other streets will 
be drawn perhaps through a marsh. Map makers have had the 
cxpoTiencD of going out there in an automobile to find where the 
busincsa centers are, getting lost and having to ask a cop the 
way back, and then having very little conception of where they 
had been when they returned. 

One result of these changes in Queens is tremendous real-estate 
activity with dozens of mushroom real-estate firms springing up. 
There is a real-estate curb market at Borough Hall in Brooklyn 
whore hundreds of pieces of property change hands daily Build- 
ing permits for Queens ate being issued by the hundreds While 
Manhattan lost about 300,000 population in the past ten years, 
Queens gained a half million. Acearding to the United States 
Census estimates in 1911, Manhattan began to lose population in 
small portions which increased in size until 1927, in which year 
the total loss was more than 60,000. Between 1924 and 1927 
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there was au approximate total loss of 200,000. The chief trend of 
population seems to he towards the various suburban and outlying 
Jisti lets following the lines of transportation as they are improved, 
and impelled to some extent by rising rents at the centers and by 
increasing prosperity and standards of living of certain classes 
who desire to move to better and less congested quarters. This is 
illustrated also iii a large section of the central areas of Brooklyn, 
such as Bedford and Stuyvesant—districts of declining population 
which are rapidly being altered as a result of changing property 
values and transportation, facilities^ or encroachments of business 
and industry and of racial, nationality, religious, and economic 
class invasions. 

In Brooklyn the social eiFecte of this mobility are many, varied, 
and important. Among them may be enumerated the problems 
confronting local institutions which depend for their clientMe 
upon certain kinds of people who gradually move out White 
Protestant churches are engulfed in this way by inundations of 
Catholic immigrant stock, Catholic parishes are depleted in their 
constituencies by the influx of Jews, and churches of various kinds 
are taken over by Negro congregations. Higher economie classes 
may displace lower strata, and institutions which once adminis¬ 
tered to the poor may find themselves m a high-class apartment 
area. Schools once in congested areas swarming with children 
may have to be abandoned or combined with other schools because 
of the invasion of office and government buildings. 

The ebb and flow of population is bound to affect the solidarity 
and the morale of local neighborhoods and communities Public 
spirit may gradually dissolve in this flux of transitory contacts. 
Community organization is likely to become disrupted and dis¬ 
organized. Old institutions come to lose an opportunity to per¬ 
form their functions and new institutions have not had time to 
develop. The lack of stability in social relationships which results 
is likely to endanger community standards and create new sooml 
pathologies. With the breakup of communities and groups, socinl 
controls are relaxed and life tends to be individualized with each 
person or family for its own paiticnlaristic and selfish interests 
and a general failure to appreciate the necessity for community 
cooperation, participation in cominon enterpnses, and planning 
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from tlio poiut of view of Hie whole, an oiid even luoro desh'aljle 
under such conditions than when life was loss fluctuating. 

Other proceaaea withia or overflowing the community which 
should be included within the plan of such a research program 
are: competition, coriflict, traffic, assimilation, nccomniodatioa, 
cooperation, festivity, crowd behavior, propaganda, changes ia 
fashion and public opinion, and discussion. Many of these 
processes, of course, are smaller in scope than the cominimity or 
any large part of it and may be investigated in connection with 
the study of groups and institutions 

VI, COMMUNITY PBODLBMS—^ATPUICATIONS 

Whatever light will be thrown upon community problems by 
such a study will be incidental to the objective investigation of 
things as they are. It is better to undei-stand the world just now 
than to reform it, as Kobert E. Park once remarked to a group 
of students. Science cannot be moralistic. It can have no ethical 
ends in immediate contemplation without endangeinng its impar¬ 
tial and unbiased approach. While not repudiating suggestions 
that certain data may be usoful in throwing light on praetioal 
problems, it must keep its eye single to one purpose, namely, 
accurate and complete observation by means of demonstrably 
sound methods and techniques, and careful and impartial organ¬ 
ization and presentation of facts observed in accordance with rec¬ 
ognized standards of reliability. By pursuing this procedure 
we may have the best assurance that our findings will be most 
useful to the applied sociologist—^the social worker, the educator, 
and so on—who is more concerned with changing in practical 
ways the immediate and ultimate situation according to certain 
assumed social values. 

This approach to the study of community organization is dif¬ 
ferent from that represented in most books dealing with the sub¬ 
ject. The aim of sociology is to get realistic, naturalistic accounts 
of structures and processes in the community. The community 
organizer, on the other hand, is interested primarily in studying 
the technique of reorganizing the community on the basis of some 
definitely formulated plan which is consistent with a consciously 
or unconsciously organized set of preconceived values, the nature 
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of wliich depends upon the soc-ial and intellectual background of 
the Qommnnitj organizer or the agency he represents. Tlie social 
worker*s usual conception of community organization may bo 
stated as fallows: It commonly refers to efforts made for 

social welfare through group action as contrasted with family 
or individual casework; although it embraces many types of 
organizationSj it refers primarily to voluntary rather than to 
governmental agencies.’^® 

There is no doubt, however, that the natural science method will 
ultimately aid in the solution of all community prohlema because 
any form of control ultimately rests upon our ability to pre¬ 
dict, which alone can be achieved by the formulation of general¬ 
izations which may be arrived at through the use of tested 
methods* The use of scientific methods, however, does not pre¬ 
clude the very valuable cooperation of practical social agencies and 
their participation in research; it simply means that practical ends 
formulated according to any preconceived standards of values 
which may be adopted must not b^ permitted to distort observa¬ 
tional processes or to bias research procedures* Hor does it follow 
that the original formulation of a problem necessarily arises in 
the first instance from science* The probable order of events is 
that the problem is first formulated as the result of some prac¬ 
tical exigency in a life situation; science may then be employed 
impartially to gather facts and formulate principles; but finally 
whatever facts or principles are available may be reappropriated 
for use in the field of practical application* 

Some of the problems of the community which are significant 
in stimulating such a research project as we have outlined and 
whose solution may be facilitated by the results obtained are 
those of juvenile delinquency and crime, poverty, vice, gambling, 
bootlegging, narcotic addiction^ family disorganization, health, 
recreational inadequacies, institutional disintegration, school inal- 
adjustments, and community disorganization and deterioration- 
all of which are vitally related to the problems of the school child 
and the school* 

* Jenkiofi, Frcdeno Warren, Btblioffra'^y of Community Organizatiorit Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, Bulletin 80, December, 1927, p 2. 
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The (Jnmcr Commmw}}. IShidy of Truancy 

The close connection of juvenile delinquency and school prob- 
lemfl IS suggested by the attention Avliicb the yub-Coinmittee on 
Causes of the New York State Cnmo Coinmisaiou (whose chairs 
man la Senator Caleb TBanmes, author of the well-known Baumes 
laws) has given to the study of truancy The Commission has felt 
it important to investigate the cases of 250 confiruied tiiianta in 
an otfoit to trace the origins of criminal cavecre, beUeving that 
most criminal carcora begin in ndolescenee. The department of 
educational sociology of New York XJnivorsity has participated 
in this study as part of its general progi*ani of investigation into 
the study of the total situation and tho development of the com¬ 
munity cose study m certain areas in Manhattan/ 

The plan of tho study of 250 truants hus been to take cases dis¬ 
charged from tho truant school in 1923 and to attempt to follow 
up the subsequent careers of the children to detenniuo if possible 
what sort of influences played upon thorn to dotormino their later 
conduct. After the records on each case were summarized (from 
various sources), the cases fell into four groups; truants 126 cases, 
delinquents 54, misdeiueanantB 38, and felons 34. Tho develop¬ 
ment of these records makes possible investigation of a number of 
intcrosting topics which arc of great practical signifieanco both 
from the atandpoint of delinquency and of school problems. 

Topics for Invesligalion from Case Records'^ 

Is truancy a habit, subject to tho laws ol learning, and showmg 
ft curve of increase? Or is it a sudden emotional nvoidanco 
response to an unpleasant situation? Illustrate for four groups. 

2 What relation does recency of immigration have to degree of truancy? 

3 What relation exists between time of onset of truancy and 
economic status of family? 

4 What diftorence la there in delinquency hiatory for children horn 
first, second, or last? 

5 What relationship has size of fanQily to degree of dohnqueney? 

0 Whftb relationship has size of family to number of members of 
family who have police records? 

^ atudents and some instructors have summarized case records, have engaged 
in mtoTVvewing, and have worked out term projects from the records of these 
250 cases. The types of topic available for such term papers are indicated m 
the accompanying list of questions. 

Prepared by Mr Harry Sbulman, Repealch Director, Sub-Comnuttee 
on Gausea, New York State Cnme Commission, 
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7, What part does nativity and recency of immigration play in 
degree of delinquency? 

8 What part did the school teacher play m these cases in • 

a observing abnormal behavior 
b undertaking to correct it along scientific lines 

9 la there any relation between the kind of jobs held and the economic 
status of the family? 

10 What proportion of skilled, Bemiskilled and unskilled jobs did the 
four groups secure? 

LI. What evidences are there of vocational maladjustment in these 
cases? Docs it mcrease with severer offenses? 

12 , What relationahip exists between the type of job held and rocency 
of immigration? 

13, What relationship la there between nationality and type of job? 
Are there racial job traditions? 

14 What rclationehp is there between the type of job held by the 
father and held by the offender? Are there family job traditions? 

16 What evidences are there that large profits from illegal occupations, 
or adult wages earned by minors, spoiled any of the offenders 
for regular work at average incomes? What distortion of social 
values took place here? 

16. What effect did the break up of homes leave in the four different 
groups? Was the extent of broken homes greater m one than 
in the others? 

17 Does the father or does the mother tend to be the person more often 
away from the family, through death, separation, or desertion? 

18 Does loss of home control, due to the work of the mother, seem 
to affect the children? Compare the crime records of children 
whose mothers worked and those who did not work 

19, What relationship exists between economic status and degree of 
break up of homes? 

20 What relation is there between nationality and degree of break 
up of homes? 

21 Do children comimfc the sarao type of offenses ns adults? 

22 Is crime a habitual tendency, showing a period of growth, or is it a 
sudden response to some unusual stimuius? 

23. What evidences of normal behavior arc there m the cases of boys 
who were felons? Does the data favor or disfavor the theory of a 
^'criminal type''? 

24 Do offenders receive adequate punishment for their entries? 
Which type of punishment, fine, jail sentence, or probation 
seems to have been most effective m deterring further crime? 

25 Ib there unequal punishment for the same crime? Does this seem 
to have depended on the past record of Che offender? What la 
likely to be the psychological effect on criminala of unequal 
punishment for sjmdar offenses? Docs it tend to clarify ethical 
values? 
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20 To what oxtout do the cnmtB comraittod represent strong native 
tendenciea* to what extent economic forces^ to what extent un¬ 
directed ploy energy? 

27. Draw & graph illuefcrating the frequency of different typea of offense 
committed What inaight does it give into the motiyea animating 
criminals. Are the activities of theao young men different not 
only in degree but in kindi from those of persons who stay ^Vlthm 
tho Iaw*7 

2fi. Range the offenses committed on a scale, in tho order of what you 
consider their damage to sooioty as a whole. Range them on the 
basis of punishment meted. "What Is tho r between tho two? 

20* What valuo have school conduet marha m indicating future criminal 
or nonorimmal behavior? 

30. What proportion of those families received philonthropio aid? To 
what extent did tho aid eeem Tegular and planful? Did the felons 
get 08 much aid as tho other groups? 

31» What relation is there between amount of aid given and economic 
status? Are there any evidences of ^^pauperiasation"? or 
**spongmg’7 

32, What evidences are there of unwise parental disoipime? 

In anBweringi these questions a knowledge of the community 
backgrounds will be important Tho community caao study of 
the Lower West Side will include a particular investigation of 
those of the 260 cases which fall within the boundaries of this 
district. 

Another application of what is learned in the Lower West Side 
Study will bo made in attempting to formulate a program for 
vocational guidance for a girls^ junior high school in the district. 
The study of this school aa an institution will be part of the gen¬ 
eral project of community study but will be undertaken with par¬ 
ticular reference to the vocational problems of the girls with whom 
the school deals. It will be carried on by a committee of students 
under superviaion in cooperation with the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau for Girls. Some of the points covered will be (details 
omitted): 

I Study of family backgrounds of girls 

lie Vocational opportunities for girls of this type 

III Vocational adjustments of girls who have been graduated from this school 

IV. Relation of busmess school courses to later vocational adjuatments 

V. Neighborhood, community, and nationality factors in vocational adjust¬ 
ment 

VI. Techniques of vocational guidance m this situation 
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A map will 1)6 made showing the present distribution of pupils in 
tho school according to nationality origina. The community ease 
study will be used to provide the general setting for the vocational 
study and specific applications will be made where pertinent 

All the particular social problems which arise in the community 
will be seen to be phases of life as a whole. This is true of edu¬ 
cation. The business of the school is to teach the child to live 
well in the modern world. In performing this function, the school 
confronts directly the problems of conditioning and recondition¬ 
ing the child, directing his activities, and altering his behaviOTs 
in ways which will best prepare him to function harmoniously 
iu the community and in the larger cultural complex. 

Even assuming perfection in technique and administration, 
it is obvious that this is no easy task. Habits, skills, knowledge, 
contents, and standards of value in America, while fairly well 
defined in certain noncontroversial fields by some groups, are in 
a state of confusion in other fields and may be made issues for 
conflict in other groups. Unlike the more consistent, if not sim¬ 
pler, social systems of some preliterate peoples, the various ele¬ 
ments in American social oiiganization are highly heterogeneous 
and often in a state of uncertainty and mutual contradiction. 

Partly because of our varied origins abroad and our diverse 
developments at home America is a conglomeration of divergent 
groups and standards. We may become more consistent with age, 
but at present a gi'eater variety of heritages and trends can hardly 
be imagined. We are a mixture of Puritan and Cavalier j crudity 
and refinement; wealth and poverty; white, black, tan, and yel¬ 
low, North and South; city and country; wet and dry, native 
and immigrant; East and West; Irish and English; virtue and 
vice; Scandinavia and Balkans; capital and labor; fundamen¬ 
talist and modernist; Russian and Erenoh Canadian; farmer 
and manufacturer; Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
monastic and freethinker; Bohemian and Philistine, Barbarian 
and Greek; “Big Bill” and King George—all interpatched in 
tbe moat intricate of crazy-quilts. 

The success of the school in performing its task will depend 
upon tbe flexibility of its programs to meet varied social needs 
and this will be determined in part by the ability of its personnel 
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to understand these diverge social hackgvoiind^. Fortunately die 
patrons of tlie scliool are seldom called upon to vote on the details 
of its euiTiculiun niul the metliods it uses in peifoniung its task 
The educator la free to some exleiu^ at least (excepting in Chi¬ 
cago) to perfect his procedure lu the light of the contradictious 
and correlations of all the diverse elements in the social back' 
grounds of liia pupils and liia school. 

To do this adequately requires the dcvcdopiuoiit of a research 
piogram with which educational sociology may properly coueerr 
itself. Such a program must investigate all tlio cliikVs own 
groups and all othors which may reinforce or thwart the school 
in the performance of its functions Tlio achooVs owii problems 
aa a functioning institution cannot be dealt with in isolation, but 
must be considered in the complex of other institutions, such aa 
churchog, religious societies, sociahwork organise a tions, civic and 
political institutions, and a variety of voluntary inteicat groups 
which go to make up the situation complex within winch the 
school must function 

The problems of the school, thorofore, and of the child in school 
are seen to bo a complex of intricate intcirelationships in a total 
conditioning flitimtion It follows that the study of the whole 
child m the whole school must be made with reference to the total 
situation within which each occurs This is csseutial for a com¬ 
plete understanding of scliool problems and for the development 
of educational outcomes which are consonant with the social 
adjustment of the child 

Conchisioti 

The foregoing stnteinont may be considcied as only a tentative 
presentation of some of the suggested, possibilities of the commii' 
nity case study, rather than aa an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject Many important points have been necessarily omitted® 
The emphasis of the study will be that of a descriptive, realistic 
investigation, but its applications to the solution of many impor¬ 
tant aocial problems must not bo overlooked 

® The speeiftl eignificnnce of the study of the home, the noighborliood, and the 
community as social liaekgronnde conditioning the development of the per- 
flnnahly of the school child wdl be preaented m a later article imder the caption 
of ‘*Thc Social Definition of th^ Situation” 



PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

HARVEY W ZORBAUGH 

II 

OaioiNAL Natube 

HOW WE LEARN-NEGATIVE ADAPTATION 

A BOTTLE-FED infant soon comes to show violent- bodily 
squirmings at tho sight of the bottle. These squimiings become 
organized into well-defined habits of reaching and manipulation, 
The infant is weaned at nine months. At two years of age he is 
offered a bottle of warmed milk. He shows little or no interest 
in it. The nursing response has more or less completely disap¬ 
peared. Watson found that crinkling a newspaper near the ear 
of a drowsy infant would, shortly after birth, elicit fear.^^ At 
the age of five most infants pay scant attention to such a stimulus. 
Hot only do unlearned responses become conditioned upon stimuli 
that originally did not provoke them. Stimuli (original or sub¬ 
stituted) m&y cease to provoke their characteristic responses. 
We say the individual has become negatively adapted to them. 

Negative adaptation includes a number of phenomena—a rais¬ 
ing of the threshold of etimuJation (which may progress to the 
point of complete indifference to the stimulus); a weakening of 
the energy of the response, a disintegration of the response All 
these phenomena, which tend to accompany one another, would 
seem to be due to a loosening of the conditioned stimulus-response 
bonds which hold the parts of the response together and the 
response as a whole to the exciting situation. 

Negative adaptation occurs under a variety off conditions. 
Pavlov and his students found that the dog’s conditioned responses 
disappear with disuse After a period of no-piacticcthey 
cease to work. However, traces of the response may persist for 
considerable periods of time. In one dog marked traces of the 
conditioned salivary response wore found after two ycais of “no- 
practice After one reinforcement (association of the original 
and substituted stimuli) it was completely restored. The condi- 
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tioncd reaponsea of tlie liumau animal, like those of the dog, will 
survive long periods of " no-praeticc,” but are gradually lost 
through diause. Watson recounts the fallowing observation upon 
the infant’s loss of positive adaptation to the nursing bottle after 
a period of disuse; 

Baby B, 2 years, 3 inonllw of ogo. 

At 12’30 noon, ilvo baby’s maul timo, hia regular nuvBc picked him up 
and eaid. '‘Dinner, lliUy/' laid Knn flat on hia back in tho crib, oa was 
her \iaual custom when ha formerly vvoa fed from the bottle She handed 
hhn the warmed bottle juat aa sho had ouo and one-fourth years before 

The baby took the bottle in both hands» then began to manipulate the 
mpple with his finger, thon began to cry because "dinner" with him at 
noon at this age conaiatcd of meat and vegetables When told to 
"Take hia milk," he put the mpplo to hia mouth and got a toato of mdk 
and began to c^io (/ic ntppfe, Nvx^ittg coufd tuii fie callad oui PIo called 
to hia mother and cried and handed her the bottle and raiacd himself 
to a Bitting posture He pushed the bottlo toward tliQ mother, thon 
toward the father, with both hands IIo was thon let down to the floor 
and good humor was restored« 

He was told "Jimmie dtmks from bottle" (hia infant brother) Then 
he took the bottle, stuck it into hia mouth and walked off, ohcvnng the 
nipple as he wenti had disappeared through dieuse. It had 

been forgotten,*^ (This act when practised can contmuo indefinitely. 

I have records of children who nursed at the breast until they were 
over three yenrfl of age ) 

Billy nursed at the mother's breast only during the first month and 
was then put wholly on the bottle A.t the end of luno mouths ho was 
weaned from the bottlo and made to drink from a silver mug Until ho 
was one year of age ho drank hm morning orango |Uice from a nursing 
bottlo He never saw a nuraing bottlo from that day until the day of 
the test, . , His behavior tliroughout was exactly that of reacting to a 
strange new object, forced to react to it when his whole body was ready 
to react to his regular food.* 

Though a few remnants remained of the responses that had been 
called out by the nursing bottle at nine months of age, the major¬ 
ity of them had been lost and the infant had become more or less 
indifferent to the bottle. Evidently, then, negative adaptation 
iahes place through disuse (That is, where substituted stimuli 
are involved. No experiments have been carried out which indi¬ 
cate that original stimuli may become ineffoctive through disuse.) 
In everyday speech wo call ibia process forgetting The remarka- 


* W^atson, Behav^0T^8m^ pp, 201-202. 
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ble thing is not how r^lpi<lly negative adaptation takes place 
through disuse, but how" slowly we forget.^ 

Wataon^s attempt to eliminate conditioned fears through the 
method of disuse is of interest in this cormectiou: 

It h&s commonly been supposed that the mere removal of tlio st niiulua 
for a Buffioent length of time will cause the child or adult to ‘^forget 
hifl fear All of us have heard the expressions *'Ju8t keep him away 
from it and he*ll outgrow it. He will forget all about ifc/* Laboratory 
tests were made to dotermine the efficacy of this method, I quote from 
Mrs Jones’s laboratory notes 

Case 8 Bobby G. Age 30 montlis. 

December 6 Bobby showed a slight fear response when a rat was 
presented m a box He looked at it from a distance of several feet, 
drew back, and cried A three day period of training followed^ bringing 
Bobby to the point where he tolerated a rat in the pen in which he was 
playing, and even touched it without overt fear indications No further 
stimulation with the rat occurred until 

January 30. After nearly two months of no experience with the 
specific stimulus, Bobby was again brought into the laboratory TN^ilo 
ho was playing in the pen, E appeared, with a rat held m her hand 
Bobby jumped up, ran outside the pen, and cried. The rat having been 
returned to ita box, Bobby ran to E,, held her hand, and showed marked 
disturbance ^ 


Similar tests with other children yielded identical results. 
Disuse is a slow and none too eifective^ineaTiB of negative adap¬ 
tation. Traces of the response persist for long periods. The 
evidence of the clinie would indicate that considerable traces of 
emotionfll response may persist after years of comparaljve disuse 
Moreover, save in the isolation of the hospital, or in a similar 
situation, complete no-practico is hard to achieve In the 
daily round of life the stimulus is constantly turning up. 


2 How persistent a conditioned response may be, even though set up by the 
most transient association of Btimuli, is strikingly illustrated by an incid^ent 
related by Burnham (The Normal ^Tl7^d^ pp 164-1 i>5) A child a year and a half 
old; while on a visit with her parents, was given a ring to play with ^V^hen it 
came time to go homo the ring could not be found Search for it waa in vain 
Some months later the child with its parent*? revisited the same hrjuselioUl 
Almost immediately the child went to n corner of the room, lifted the rarpet and 
took up the ring Uncuiiscioua mrnioo^ Budding geniiis? Probably merely a 
conditioned response to the reciiniag stimuli of the situation—people, room, 
carpet, and the like ^ , 

® Watson, Behaviorism, n 126, Sec also Psi/c/io/offics of l&2fi (edited by 
Murchison), * ^Recent Expencments on How We Lose and Change One h^otional 
Expe^lment*^ and Anderson, J A , “The Dream a Reconditioning Process , 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychologif, No 22, 1927, pp 21-25 
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Watson also attempted, while exporimenting with the break' 
ing down of children's fears, to bring about negative adaptation 
through frequent application of the stxmxdus. The procedure 
conflistod in having the object which provoked the fear response, 
in this case an animal, brought in to tho child many times a day. 
Jn some cases a certain amount of tolerance resulted—there being 
no crying or attempted withdrawah But even in these cases 
traces of the visceral reactions involved in fear remained. In no 
cnee could the child be induced to touch the animah In other 
cases there was a pronounced aumraation effect—a marked inereaafl 
in the vigor of the fear reaction. While frequent repetition of 
the stimulus does not seem to bo an overly successful method of 
bringing about negative adaptation to fear stimuli, it does result 
in breaking down some conditioned responses of a more nearly 
segmented character—such as salivation at the ringing of a bell, 

In discusaing positive adaptation we noticed that every response 
has a threshold of stimulation-—that is, the stimulus must reach 
a given intensity before the response will bo called out. A stim¬ 
ulus of an intensity below the threshold of response is known as 
a subliminal Btimiilus. We saw that tlie frequent repetition of sub 
liminnl stimuli might provoke a response through summation, 
If the intervals between the occurrences of the subliminal stimulus 
are lengthened, however (the length of the interval depending 
upon the nature of the stimulus situation), instead of a summa¬ 
tion effect there results a raising of the threshold of stimulation. 
Now if the intensity of the stimulus is grad'uoMy increased as Ihfi 
threshold rises, more or less complete negative adaptation results* 
A horse is bioken to tho saddle by accustoming him progressively 
to blanket, blanket and surcingle, saddle, saddle and a bag of feed, 
and finally saddle and rider—successful breaking depending upon 
keeping the stimuli within tlie horse’s growing toleration. The 
child that cries at being put to bed m the dark may be broken 
of this habit by gradually dimming the light on successive nights. 
The willful child becomes totally unmindful of his mother’s call 
because he has been allowed tx> disregard it on many occasions As 
Smith and G-uthrie suggest, a man is probably saved from feeling 
distaste for his aging wife because wives grow old gradually. 
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Most of the negative adaptations built up in the daily coarse of out 
lives result from this process.* 

Watson demonstrated that children's conditioned fears may be 
completely eliminated through the repetition of subliminal stimuli, 
gradually increasing the intensity of the stimulus as the threshold 
rises: 


Peter was an active, eager chitd of approximately three years of age 
This child wae woU adjusted to ordinary life situationa except for his fear 
organisation Ho wae afraid of white rata, rabbits, fur coats, feathera, 
cotton wool, frogs, fish, and mcchamoal toys. From the description of 
hiB fears, you might well think that Peter was merely Albert B of the 
lost lecture grown up Only you muet remember that Peter’s fears were 
“home grown/' not experimentally produced aa were Albert’s Peter's 
fears, though, Wore much more pronounced, aa the following desoription 
mil show* 

Peter was put in a crib in a playroom and immediately became 
absorbed m hia toys. A white rat was introduced into the onb from 
behind (The expionmenter was behind a screen ) At sight of the rat, 
Peter screamed and foil flat on his back m a paroxysm of fear The 
stimulus was removed, and Peter was taken out of the crib and pat 
into a chair Barbara, a girl of two, was brought to the crib and the 
white rat introduced as before. She exhibited no fear but picked the 
rat up m her hand, Peter sat quietly watching Barbara and the rat. 
A string of beads belonging to Peter had been left m the onb. Whenever 
the rat touched a part of the string, he would say beads*' in a 
complaining voice, although he made no objections when Barbara 
touched them. Invited to get down from the chair, he shook his head, 
fear not yet subsided. Twenty-five mmutes elapsed before he was ready 
to play about freely 

We secured permission to give him hm mid-afternoon lunch, consisting 
of crackers and a glass of milk. We seated him at a small table in a 
high chair. The lunch was served m a room about forty feet long 
Just as he began to eat hia lunch, the rabbit was displayed m a mre 
cage of wide mesh We displayed it on the first day jusi far enan^fh 
away not to disturb his eating. This point was then marked The next 
day the rabbit \vaB brought closer and closer until disturbance was first 
barely noticed Thia place was marked, The third and succeeding 
days the same routine was maintained Finally the rabbit could bo 
placed upon the table—then in Peter’s lap Next tolerance changed 
to positive renotjon Finally 3ie would eat with one hand and play with 
the rabbit with the other, a proof that hia viscera were retrained 
along wUh his hands! 

After having broken down hia fear reactions to the rabbit—the 
animal calling out fear reaponsea of the most exaggerated kinds—we 
were next interested in seeing what his reactions would bo to other 


* Smith and Guthrie, General Psychology, pp 80-84 
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furry animo-ltt aiwl furry abitcta Fear renpontcs to coUon, the fur c&at, 
and feathem were entirely guiio He looked at them and handled them 
and then turned to other things He would even pick up the fur rug and 
bring It to the exponmeutor 

The reaction to white rats waa greatly uniiroved—it had atjeaat 
reached die tolerance etago but did not call out any veiy excited 
j)03itivG nmnipulaiion Uc would pick up the bmull tni boxes containing 
rats ftud frogs and carry them wouacl the rooro * 

This niethod of bringing about negative adaptation would seem 
to offer great possibilities in the breaking down of undesirable 
emotional activities in home and clinic. The technique of its 
application to other responses than fear, however, waits upon fur¬ 
ther experimentation. 

Negative adaptation to stimuli which call out struggling and 
may como through the failure of the response to get nd 
of the stimulus. The response becomes fatigued as the stimulus 
persists, is given less and less energotically, and finally cooaes. 
After the reaponse has been repeatedly fatigued in this fashion, 
a considerabla degree of negative adaptation results. The cow- 
puncher breaks a pony to the saddle by confining ifc in a pen, 
saddling it by force, moimting, and then turning it loose and rid¬ 
ing it until it IS exhausted. After repeated bucking has failed 
to dislodge the rider, the poiiy^a threshold of resistance is penna- 
nently raised. He is broken.^^ So a child who has temper 
tantTunis when he is put to bed can be broken by leaving him 
alone to “ cry it out,” Complete adaptation is difficult to achieve 
by this method. The pony broken by the cow-punchcr method 
IS likely always to make some show of leaistanco at being ‘^addled 
The child so broken is likely for a long time to make some show 
of resistance at being put to bed. How far negative adaptation 
to stimuli calling out other types of response can be similarly 
achieved has not been demonstrated. All responses can be 
fatigued. But in the case of fear, for example, exhausting the 
response (being frightened to the point of exhaustion 1 appar¬ 
ently may lower rather than raise the threshold. 

‘ WatGon, Behaviorism, pp 128-130 A full report on Peter ib given by Mary 
Carver Jones in the Pedaffo(;tcal Serntnarv for Decenabor, 1924 In the course oil 
the expenmeiit a positive. foEU adaptation gives way to negative adaptation, 
which m turn gives way to a positive manipulation adaptation 
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The attachment of the two incompatible responses to the same 
shmalv^ also results in negatwe adaptation. This vs haown as 
associative irdiibition.^ 

Triplett divided an nquanum into two parts by a pane of glass. 
Into one part he put perch. Into the other part he put the min¬ 
nows which are their natural food. The perch would at first dart 
toward the minnows, striking their heads against the glass. After 
a time the pei^h hoeome indifiPerent to the minnows The parti¬ 
tion was then removed and the minnows mingled safely with their 
natural enemies The perch had become negatively adapted to 
the minnows If a charged plate is put at the entrance to a rat^s 
food box, so that in attempting to enter he receives a mild shook, 
he gradually becomes indifferent to the opemtig of the box. Nega¬ 
tive adaptation does not take place at once. Tor a time there is 
a succession of movements of approach and withdrawal. Grad¬ 
ually these movements become more tentative, less energetic. 
Finally the stimulus elicits no response whatever 

Negative adaptation is similarly effected in children. Tie 
infant sees the flame of the candle and extends his hand, feels the 
flame of the candle and withdraws his hand. He soon bccomefl 
negatively adapted to the sight of the flame. If every time he 
reaches out toward the flame an adult intervenes by rapping his 
fingers with a pencil he likewise becomes negatively adapted to the 
sight of the flame 

This is the means of securing negative adaptation that is most 
frequently attempted in school and home. But it is larely used 
scientifically. Indeed it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to use it scientifically in the course of everyday events As a 
result it is often ineffective and occasionally disastrous lu the 
first place, the faint noxious stimuli employed in the laboratory 
or nursery are likely to be replaced by violent stimuli such as 
whipping and beating. Violent stimulation, instead of giving 
rise merely to movements of avoidance and withdrawal, result in 
widespread visceral reactions. Instead of n^ative adaptation to 
the stimulus there arises an emotional attitude tow aid it. While 

8 L W Klme, "'An Experimental Study of Associative Inlnbition,” Journa 
of Expenmenial Psychologyt 1921, pp, 270-209 

^ Triplett/‘The Educability of Perch,’* American Journal of Psycholagy, XII 
p 354 
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tliis may inhibit tho undesirable reaponae, it also builds up violent 
dislikes, aversions, dreads, and fears, which are likely unfortua-^ 
ately to complicate the ohild^s later behavior. Moreover, punish- 
ment rarely immediately follows tho undesirable response. Yet 
tho evidence of the laboratory would indicate that the conditioning 
of responses requires a relatively simultaneous asaociatioii of 
atimiih. Punishing a child, especially a small child, after school, 
or when father gets home at night for an act that occurred in the 
mommg is not likely to inhibit that act the next time the situation 
that piovoked it arises. Where punishment is both violent and 
delayed it is more likely to result in the attachment of hates or 
fears to the person who does the punishing than in negative adap¬ 
tation to the situation which provokes the undesirable behavior. 
The parent or teacher who does tho punishing frequently is emo¬ 
tionally worked up and uses the process of whipping aa an emo¬ 
tional outlet. Such a sadistic performance makes a scientific 
dosage impossiblo. When the undesirable behavior persists, the 
punishment may be so frequent that the child actually hecomea 
to some extent negatively adapted to the punishment itself, Again, 
many undesirable acts occur infrequently. Unless the eLSsociatioii 
of stimuli involves undesirable shock,’* it takes frequent repeti¬ 
tion to set up a conditional response. Consequently tho punishment 
does not result iii an avoidance lesponae becoming attached to 
tho situation. 

How then, are avoidance responsea to bo built iu? It ia thor¬ 
oughly scientific to rap a child’s lingers every time it puts them 
in its mouth, or touches its sex organs, or pulls down dishes and 
books, or gets into the matches—provided tho child is caught in 
the act, is rapped immediately and not too hard, and is rapped 
ui a thoroughly objective and unemotional way. Obviously chil¬ 
dren arc more frequently caught in the act when they are quite 
small. The parent who carefully trains the child during the first 
few years of its life saves inneh troiilfio later Even older children 
may he similarly punished—substituting a few cuts across the legs 
with a switch for rapping with a pencil—provided they are caught 
in the act Punishment should never bo accompanied by berating 
A No ” to lui infant oi a Don’t do that again ” to an older child 
is suflficient Beating and berating is not child training—it is 
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merely an unequal fight or row. Watson has suggested the use of 
an electrical device whereby the small child will receive a faint 
shock when he touches the forbidden vase or books. If he con 
perfect and market auch a device for home use, he will be assured 
of a princely income from distraught parents I 
As the child grows older, physical punishment involves a strug¬ 
gle and should be abandoned os it only results in violent emotion 
and hate for parent or teacher. The problem of devising effective 
punishments that do not involve physical contact is likely to test 
one’s ingenuity to the limit. The following paragraphs show how 
one mother solved the problem. 

Wa have four ehildran^ three boye and one girh My wife vraa a. 
Bohool teacher before I married her, a quiet, resourceful woman, where 
I ata quick and inclined to sudden anger. We have always got on 
aplendidly Our first disagreement came with our first child, and it waa a 
question of punishment for his disobedience 
The boy had been told to put his toys away On this parlicolar 
evening, he stubbornly refused to do so. Alter all my entreaties and 
threats had failed, and my anger was thoroughly aroused, I started 
toward the boy with the intention of spanking him into submission 
My wife, divining my intention, intervened she said, 'T don't 

want that method to be used on our children/* 

Well, 1 had been brought up under the ^^apare the rod and spoil the 
child" regime My wife listened patiently to this harangue. Then 
ehe asked if she might try her system first 

She told Bobby to put the toys away, and was met with the same 
refusal. So she gathered up the toys herself and stored them away 
on a high shelf in the closet The surprised Bobby looked on with a 
victorious gleam in his eye. Soon afterward he went to bed Bright 
and early the next morning, he wanted his toys, but couldn't reach 
them himself He asked to have them taken down for him 

My wife explained to him, calmly and reasonably, that little boys 
who weren't willing to put their toys away when they wore through with 
them couldn't take tJiem out to play with For three days Bobby 
looked up at those toys on the shelf, and remembered why ho couldn't 
have them down He never refused to put them away after that 
"Always fit the punishment to the crime, and never argue or fight 
with a tired, angry child Wait until calm has been restored, and 
both you and the child can see the light of reason " This was the 
constant advice of my wife 

It was a firm rule in our household that the children should come in 
from their play at five o'clock. They had duties to perform before 
the evening meal—errands at the stoio, the table to set, wood and coal 
to be brought up from the basement Johnny invariably loitered, 
coming m from a half hour to an hour late 
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*‘Johnny, you’ro Into agmn,” sanl niy wife niio day "Now litjton to 
me, my boy- Wo hnvo work m this life as well m phiy Wliene^cr ono 
person ehirka hia work, someone else has to do more than liis share, to 
make up for the BhitkcT, That isn't plnym^ fair Uobliy haa had 
to run your errands while you played When you come home tomorrow, 
you will haVe to do Bobby's share of the work to even up the score " 

That cured him 

The boys always took turns washing the dishefi after dinner When 
it came to Jack’s turn, wo all trcmhlrd, for he broke ho ninny We 
allowed a generous margin for accident, and then in> wife s|H>kc to lum 
about it 

*'Son/' flho said to him, “you don't break your toys the w'ay you do 
Mother's clisheB. You're simply careless, and you must Irarn lo be 
careful with other people's property. After this, you will have to 
replace out of your own allowance all dishes you break " Jack's rnrcfuU 
ncBs inoreased m exaet proportion to the number of dishes bo had to 
roplaco. It wasn't long before he had learned to take tune and exoicjso 
care m handling not only dishes but other things as well 
Our children never quarrel, and here's the reasons As Hooti ns my 
wife saw one of thorn fighting with, picking on, or leasing another, 
she parted them, and did not lot them play together for several hours 
A child's anger is very short Usually, in half an hoin, tlio quarrelers 
would want to play together again Then my wife uoulcl explain to 
them some point she wanted to bring home, such as fair play, ro'^pect 
for the other’s property, lonionoy to the little sistoi But she insisted 
that they play separately Iho allotted time During this loinidning 
hour of solitude, the lesson had a good chance to sink m. When play was 
resumed, there was a now feeling of comradeship established 
I know it 18 harder to make Johnny wash tho towel on which ho 
has dried his duty hands than it would bo to slap his hands and say, 
"You naughty boy." But where tho lattei punishment may have to 
bo repeated a dozen times, I doubt if tho former will bo called on a 
second tune,® 

Obviously to be effective such punishment requiies a consid¬ 
erable amount of verbal organization m tho child. Even given 
considerable verbal organization^ the inhibitions of the child under 
SIX remain relatively speoifio. They are attached to piirticiilar 
situations and are not likely to be earned over to siinilnr situa¬ 
tions. Only very gradually do the common elements in the situ¬ 
ations winch elicit a bad boy ” or mother spank ” fiom the 
parent become stimuli sufficient to call out avoidance lu an iin- 
familiar Bitnataon. When they do, the limit of moral educability 
of the average child has been very nearly reached. Only unusu^ 


® American Magazine^ January, 1028, p 144. 
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ally intelligent chiMren and superior adults ever learn to guide 
their conduct^ with I'efeienco to such abstract ideals as those of 
ownership, fairness, justice, or law. Reasoning with the average 
child about hia behavior often is of dubious value. The use of a 
aucoinct verbal definition, such as '' Good boys never do that,” 
uniformly repeated in similar situations, is more likely to he 
elective with tlio average child. Where the child demands a 
reason, it should lie given. But it should he a reason, should be 
clearly and briody stated, and should not be debated. A practical 
sense of fitness in the average run of social situations can be devel¬ 
oped in this way by the time the child is ten to twelve. 

Associative inhibition is difficult i£ not impossible to achieve 
by the method of verbal reorganization alone. Tallcmg a child out 
of pulling books off the shelves, without accompanying novioua 
stimuh or penalties, ia not likely to build up a .stable avoidanes 
rosponso in the presence of hooks Obversely, the attempt to talk 
a child out of his feais is not likely to build up habits of approach 
and manipulation that will inhibit the habits of startle and witb- 
drawal. This method presupposes, of course, a fairly wide lan¬ 
guage organization, to begin with. Watson reports the following 
case: 


Jean E , a girl in her fifth year, wae found to be BulHciently well 
orRanized to uso in an oxtended test At the initial presentation of the 
tab bit I marked fear responses were bKowh, The rabbit was not shown 
again for some time. But ten minutes, daily convenation wns given 
her on tho subject of xabbite. The experimenter introduced such 
devices aa the picture book of Fetor Rabbit, toy rabbits, and rabbits 
modeled from plasticine Brief stones about rabbits wore toJd^ During 
the telling of theso stories, she would say “Whore is yonr rabbit?'* or 
“Show mo a rabbit”, and once she said "I touched your rabbit and 
stroked it, and never cried”*' (which was not tme). At the and of one 
week of verbivl organisation, the rabbit was shown again Her reacfwn 
twew 'prnciically ihe same as at the J^rsi cnccunt&r. She jumped up from 
her play and retreated. When coaxed she tone he d tho rabbit while 
tho oxponinenter held it, but when the anjuiaJ was put down on the 
floor sho Bobbed “Put it away—take it “ Verbal organization when 
not connected with manual adjustments to the nmmal had little oiTect 
m removing fenr roepoiieofl.^ 

Tho experience of the elinic with both children and adults 
haa likewise demonstrated the difficulty, often the futility, of 


®Wnt0on, Behatnonsm, p. 127 
4 ^ ★ 
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trying to inhibit responaes or habits by verbal"reorgonizationa 
alone^ 

A further method o£ building up associative inhibitions often 
attempted in school nnd home is what we might call the attempt 
to laugh the child out of his undesirable response That is, it is 
attempted in a social situation, by means of disparagement and 
ridioule to inhibit the response. 

Most of ua arc famihar both m the echool and on the playground with 
what happens among groups of children. If one showe fear at any 
object to which the group does not ahow fear, the one showing fear is 
made a Bcapegoat and ifl colled a “^fraidy oat We attempted to use 
this BOGial factor in the case of aomo of the children. One case la given 
here m detail' 

Case 41.—Arthur G. Ago 4 years' Arthur was shown the frogs m an 
aquarjum» no other children being present Ho cried, said “they bite,” 
and ran out of the playpen. Later, however, he was brought into the 
room with four other boys; he ewnggerod up to tho aquarium, prcaamg 
ahead of the others who were with him. When ono of his companions 
picked up a frog and turned to him with it, ho soroamed and fled, at this 
ho was chased and made fun of, bub with naturally no ioaacnmg of the 
fear on this particular occAsion 

This 18 probably one of the most uneafe methods m common uso for 
eliminating fears It lends to breed negative reactions not only to the 
animal feared but to society aa a whole 

The attempt to laugh a eshild out of an undoairnblo trait may 
have grave consequences—a feeling of inforiority, timidity in 
group situations, a sbut-ia personality, or an antisocial attitude. 
The opposite use of social factors, however, may have quite 
favorable results. Particularly in inhibiting avoidance responses, 
introducing the child into a situation in which other children 
have well-defined responses of approach and manipulation—^where 
manipulation is coupled with praise, and where avoidance is not 
permitted to attract unfavorable attention or to lead to invidious 
comparison and ridicule—^may overoomo the avoidance response. 

In the home, school, or community situation, it is difficult to 
achieve the nice balance of responses that results in complete 
negative adaptation through associative inhibition. Rather, the 
result is likely to fall short of negative adaptation, remaining on 
tho level of confl.ict or alternation of movements or impulses of 
approach and avoidance, such as we observe in the infant which 

WateoQ, Bekamonsmt pp 127-128 
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is learning to avoid tho candle flame; or tlie result is likely to 
pass beyond negative adaptation, an undesirable positive adapta- 
tion bemg replaced by n desirable positive adaptation. Where 
inhibitions remain on. the level of conflict they are likely 
to prove highly unstable. Where negative adaptation is fol¬ 
lowed by a desirable positive adaptation tho inhibition is doubly 
stable. Tho replacoinent of an undesirable response by a 
tlcsirnble rosponae serves in most eases as well as genuine nega¬ 
tive adaptation or indilleronc© to tho stimulus. In the case of 
Albert, roplneing his fear of tho rat hy habits of manipulation 
showed quite as well as would have actual negative adaptation. 
It probably doubly safeguarded against a recurrence of the fear, 


(To be continued %n an early issue) 



SOCIAL MOBILITY AMONG COLLEGE GEADUATES 

W. A ANDERSON 

Dleing tlio period oI its existence down to and including the 
year 1922, 1350 men have graduated and received degrees from 
North Carolina State College o£ Agriculture and Engineering, 
the land-grant college of this state. This study indicates the 
degree of geographical, economic, and occupational mobility that 
has taken place among a representative sample, 331 men of 24,6 
per cent of this gi'onp, since their graduation. The study indi¬ 
cates some of the important processes going on in our American 
society among college graduates and suggests their sociological 
significance. 

I, QEOGKArHIO MOBILITY 

The facts concerning geographic movement are eet forth in 
Tables I and 11. The total group was divided into two sections, 
those graduating from agricultural courses and those graduating 
from engineering courses, the chemistry graduates being included 
in the engineering group. Table I shows the changes on the basis 
of percentages bom in the city, small town, and open country 
and those finding employment in the same places. The city was 
defined for these purposes os a place of 2,600 population and 
more, the small town as having a population of 600 to 2,500, 
and the open country as being villages of 600 population and 
leas plus the open country. 

Table I indicates that the agricultural graduates are concentrat¬ 
ing in the cities, and that this shifting is even much more intense 
among the engineering students, in fact there is a wholesale move¬ 
ment from the rural region and the small town to the city. 

When one considers the whole group aa a unit, it is found that 
the small town is practically holding its own. The opposite, how¬ 
ever, is true for the rural region, for only one third of the num¬ 
ber bom. in the country find employment there. These facts 
show that the agricultural and engineering college graduate is 
shifting to the city and away from the country. 

The degree of shifting that takes place from each of the places 
of birth IS set forth in Table II. The table indicates that 18 8 
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TABLI I. NUMDEli AND PBnCBNTAGB OF CjIANQB FI?oM PlAC» OF BirTB TO 

Place of Prebent Emplotment of GnAD-DATES op Nouth 
Carolina State Collecte 


CoUTflO 

Place 

Place of Birth 

Place of Employmeiit 



1 Number 

Pot Cent 

Number 

Per Ceat 

Agriculture 

Cifcy 

10 

15 1 

30 

33.9 

Courses 

Town 

9 

8 6 

26 

24.6 


Open country.. 

8 t 

76 4 

44 

41 5 

Enginocring ! 

City. 

80 

35 7 

178 ! 

35.6 

Courses’®' 

Town . 

62 

23.2 

22 

10 0 


Open Country. 

92 

41 1 

8 1 

3 8 

Total Group 

City , .. 1 

96 

29 1 

214 1 

68,1 


Town 

ai 

19.5 

48 

IB 3 


Open Country 

173 

62 4 

52 

16 0 

Grand Total 


1 330 

100 0 

314 

100 0 


^Chemistry graduates included here 


TABLE 11 GsoGHAPinc Mobility of 320 North Carolina State CoLLKaB 

Graduates 



1 

Place of Employment I 

1 








Total 

No. 

Per- 






Number 

Shift 

centage 



City 

Town 

Country 



Shifted 

Place 

City . 

73 

11 

6 

90 

17 

18 S 

of 

Town 

38 

17 

3 , 

58 

41 

70 07 

Birth 

Country 

95 

34 

43 1 

172 

12 G 

75 0 


Total Gioup 




320 

187 

58 4 


por cent shifted from the city while 81,2 per cent remained there. 
Of those boin in the small town, 41 or 70.7 per cent ehan^d 
reaidonce. Of 172 men bom in tie oonntiy, there was a shifting 
of 76 per cent out of the rural section while 25 per cent returned 
The amount of shifting from the country is therefore four times 
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ns great as from the city. The degree of shifting for the amall 
town and the open country is almost the same, there being a 
slightly lower degree of ehange from the small town 

This geographic mobility is of considerable sociological signifi¬ 
cance. It would appear that tho city is a great magnet, holding 
within its own confines the pexsons hom there, while drawing 
into its life a large number of those horn in the rural and small¬ 
town region. This movement to tho city inay raise the question 
as to whether rural life is being divested of its potential leader^ 
ship, for apparently the trained college man, so far as these fig¬ 
ures aro representative, docs not return to invest his lifo and lead¬ 
ership there. Perhaps it is simply that the needs and the oppor¬ 
tunities in rural life are not as numerous as those of the city. Our 
agricultural population, however, is growing absolutely* If a 
process of selection is taking place whereby tho proportion of edu¬ 
cated persons in the total rural population is growing smaller, it 
may mean the development of an inferior people in tho agricultural 
industry 

II. ECONOMIC MOBILITY 

Hero consideration la given to tlie economic changes which have 
taken place from grandfathers to fathers and from the fatliers to 
these agricultural and engineering graduate sons, Tho graduates 
stated the incomes of their fathers and grandfathers when tho 
fathers and grandfathers were the same age as the graduate, the 
groups therefore being compared as to earnings at the same ago. 

In Table III is presented a comparison of tho mean money 
incomes of these three generations. Tho point of significance is 
that the average money incomes of fathers and grandfathers are 
practically the same, favoring slightly the fathers, whereas the 
agricultural graduato^a money income is 2.5 times that of his 
father and 3.6 times that of his grandfather. It is to bo suggested 
therefore that so far aa money income is concerned, tho cliangc is 
strongly upward from father to son, and but slightly upward from 
grandfather to father. 

However, it is very questionable ns to whether this difFcrcncc in 
money income is indicative of os great changes in economic status 
from father to son as might first appear Over the period of the 
two generations here represented, significant changes in the pur- 
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chaoiug power of nioiic^y luivo taki-n place and thceo changea may 
account for the huge eliuiigcj in money lucoiiio from fathers to 
Bona rather than any change in (H!oiionuo status. A comparison 
of tho chief iiiilox nmiilxn.-t by (Lve-yenr iiilorvala from 1800 to 
1025 ttliowB nn inon^aae in general price level of approxiinatoly 
2.4: tiinoa from 1800 to 1025. In other words, the increase in 
iiiconiw) of Stale (loUegc grudnatea ia almoat ulcnticsl with tho 
iiicnMiBC in piicc. levels, or in other words, tho dcxjieasing purcluis- 
mg iMiwer of money. Onr eoncluaion tlierefoie scciiis to be that 
tho incieiistMl money income of Stale College graduates over their 
fathers icpicaenta no aignificunt change in economic status, but 
that both Bconi to he on piactically the same economic level. 

If the average iiicoincH of college graduates tiro about the same. 
BO far as jmicliaaing jiowor is eonocniad, ns those of their fathers, 
and tlieicfore no Higiiilicuul change in ocouoniic status exists be¬ 
tween the two gvoujis, It may ho suggested that the present period 
13 (Iciminiling a gicater trniiniig than the previous era to receive 
equal iiicoiiic, sinci* llic great majority of fathers were not even 
high-.3cli(>ol giaduates. 

TAIILK III. CoMi'AuiHON OK Mean Incomes ttv Okandkathehb, FATiiBas, 
AND 8tiNB Amono 314 NouTH Oakoi.ina .State Coli.eoe GnAoUATEs 



N 1 

J iSlnle Gnuluntc 

Father 

Grandfather 

Number alaljnK 
Iiioomc 


313 

268 

08 

Aritbrnelicftl avcraKc 
Income, 


441G 

1731 

1286 


The extraordinary changes in nionoy iiiooines arc interesting 
Fifteen sons whose fnthois’ income was leported stated that they 
leccived an iiiconic of $10,000 or inou', including t.wo men who 
stated iiieoiiies of .$50,000. The fathers of four of these received 
$1000 or leia, of five tlie income was $2000 or less, of thice the 
income was $2000-8000, of two $8000-1000. Only one of the 
fathers received $70()0-$8000. TEius 14 or 5 per cent of the total 
group incvcttscd tlicir inconies abiiormiiHy above that of their 
fathers. Tins 5 pci cent compaies well with Tixifcssor SoioknPs 
figure of 0 per cent for such changes, and stresses Ins theory that 
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TABLE IV. TiiAN8MtB8iON or Money Income khom GnANDPA.TUEii to Fatube 

TO Father*8 Son 



Number 

No. 

Where 

Money 

liirome 

Same 

Pei pen lage 
Transmis¬ 
sion Same 
Money 
Inrome 

Percentage 

Change 

Upwaid 

Percentage 

Change 

Down 

Total 

Paternal 
Grandfather 
and Father 

101 

50 

10 6 

41 5 

8 Q 

100 

Father and 

Son. 

279 

17 

h 1 

00 3 

3 0 

100 


the greater the distance to bo covered in these changes, the fewer 
the number vrho do bo. It is also interesting to note that there 
were no cases of these abnormal increases in incomes for fathers 
over grandfathers. 

Ill, INTBROCOUPATIONAL MODiniTY 

To what degree are occupatioiiB handed down from generation 
to generation, and what is tlio extent of occupational shifting 
among the graduates of North Carolina State Oollogo of Agricul¬ 
ture and Engineering? 

The degree of transmisaiou of occupations through these three 
generations studied is presented m Table V. This data com- 
pares almost identically with the findings of Professor Sorokin 
among Minnesota students and business men and gives* fuiiiher 
basis for the idea that interoccupational mobility la increasing 
from generation to generation and that the transmiftsion of occu¬ 
pations is constantly decreasing from generation to geneiation and 
that the family occupational status ia a decreasing factor in doter- 
niiiiing the occupational activities of the flons. 

This table also shows that the percentage of transmission of the 
same occupation through three generations was 16.0 for agri¬ 
cultural graduates and 1 4 for engineering graduates, or in other 
words, that agriculture as an occupation is transmitted from gen¬ 
eration to generation to a much greater degree than are other occu¬ 
pations. 
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table V. Numiiek an» Teh t’>sT of Fatiiehh, Sons, Pateiinal Giiand- 
FATifEaH 0< < (fpAiffiN vUcoNfi Nonvii Cahoi,ina 

State (*fiLU(jE UriADUATEH 




' " 1 

Fathrrri, 

Fnthrra and 

Grand fat lie ra, 



OriuicIfiilhrrH, 

SoilH 1 

in Same 

Fathers, and 


No 

in 

Sufuc 

Occupation 

Sona m Same 


Hthp- 

1 OrcuimlMm 



Orcupntion 


fhilr* 





1 









Per 



Nii 

iVr <3(»nt 

No 

Per Cent 

No 

Cent 

ARricullurc 

51 

1 

m 0 

0 

j 17 0 

1 3 

15 & 

Agrouomy 

15 

' 10 

70 0 

4 



23 1 

Animal Hiiwhandry 

I m 

21 

70 0 


35 7 



VocaOonn! I*xIucatK)ii 

H 

a 

78 0 


0 


0 

Chemistry 


1 

10 0 


mSSm 



Civil Eiif^inccnriK 


10 

30 2 


m 


0 

Elcclncnl Kngmpcrmg 


10 

29 1 

0 

bh 


1,8 

Mcclmnioal Mngiuoo- 








IRg *.* . , 

01 

2i) 

37 0 

0 

mmm 

2 

3 7 

Textile, 

2H 

10 

30 r 

3 

Wm 

0 1 

0 

Tola? 

'ini 

HO 

•N 1 1 

11 

1 12 1 

21 

0 3 


TADLIC VI, Occupational Qouik’eh and DmpEaBiON of Graduates 
OF TUB AOlUCUI/rURAL COURSES 

Fallipr^fl Oficnpation 


Son's Occupation 

Fanning 

Manufac¬ 
turer, 
Mei chant, 
tiusmess 

Physician, 

Profcsaiona 

Agricul- 
turfll j 
Specialists 

Total 

Farming 

21 

4 



25 

MnnufacLuringp Merehiint, 






lIuHincftH ^taTl 

H 

4 



12 

Agricultural SpccialiHtB.Kx- 






(oiiHioii, Itcsoiindi, etc. 

38 

fJ 

• 1 

I 1 

46 

Tcaclicrs, School Adiriinifi- 






tralkin 

20 

2 



22 

Profcsaional 

1 




1 

Total 

88 

10 

1 

1 

100 
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TABLE VIII OccupA-TioNAU Chanoes Amono North Carolina State 

Coli-eoe GuADUATE8 



Num¬ 
ber m 
Group 

Same Occupa¬ 
tion 

Throughout 

Those Who 
Changed 

Total 

Changcfl 

Made 

Avorago 

Number 

Made 

1 Num¬ 
ber 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

AgricuHaro. 

1 4i) 

22 

44 8 

27 

E5 2 


2.9 

Agronomy 

13 * 

9 

60 2 

4 

40 8 


1 26 

Animal Huabnndry | 

28 

12 

42 0 

16 

67 6 


2 12 

"Vocational Education 

14 

7 

50 0 

7 

50 0 


1 7 

<^hemiatry. 

24 

6 

25 0 

18 

76 0 

39 

2 06 

Oivil Engineering 

58 

34 

68 6 

24 

41 4 

53 

2 2 

Electrical Engineering 

64 

24 i 

44 4 

30 

55 0 1 

78 

2 0 

Mechanical Engineering 

61 

20 


31 

60 8 I 

87 

2 8 

*16X1110, , 

27 

8 


10 

70 4 

47 

1 7 

Totals , , 

319 

142 

■ 

170 

55 4 

417 

2 4 


Table IX. One fourth of the men, it may bo concluded from the 
table, accept one position and stay with it For them there is no 
moving about. Three fourths change positions. The general 
conclusion is that there is GOnsiderahlc shifting from one ]ob to 
another, even by college graduates from specialized courses. 

The general conclusion that seems to be warranted from these 
facts of inter- and intra^ 3 C«upatlonal mobility is that the occupa¬ 
tional world is in a high state of flux; that men, m spite of special 
vocational training, are shifting from one occupational group to 
another. This geographic and occupational mobility of the col¬ 
lege graduate is possibly indicative of the larger mobility and 
instability of our general population. 

V. OONOLOSION’S 

The general conclusions that these facta seem to warrant arc ■ 
The graduates from the agricultural and engineering college find 
employment chiefly in the city. Those born in the city remain 
there. Those born in the country shift out of the country to the 
extent of 75 per cent. The small town shows almost the 
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^alno degree of ehifting Such mobility iiuUcatea the pull of the 
city and suggests that luial life possibly is being divested of its 
potential trained leadership. 

Agricultural and engineering college graduates did not change 
their economic status when eompared with thoif fathers. 

Shifting from one occupation to another is consistently iiicrcas- 
nig from generation to generation. "J^he fads show that iigiicub 
turo as an occupation is transmitted from generation to geiieia- 
tion to a much gi*eator degree than aio the other occupatioiia 

Shifting from occupations to others wholly nnrelated takes placo 
in spite of pieparation for a specialized hue of work. 

This inter- and iiitra-occupational mobility is possibly indica¬ 
tive of the instability of our general population. 
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